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A SHOE that is easy 
at first, and holds 
its shape, keeping its 
comfort afterward, can- 
not help making and 
keeping friends. 
Thorough lasting of 
fine leather, expert 
workmen with every 
modern aid, and careful 
designing combine to 
produce this perfect tan 
Summer shoe, one of 
many de- 
scribed and 
illustrated 
in ourhand- 
some cCata- 
logue, sent 
free on application to 
MOORE - SHAFER 
SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
191 Main St., BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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pened in the military campaign from 
the 


r was the unexpected that always hap- 


Transvaal border to the Tugela 
River, including the investment of Lady- 
Whether viewed the san 
guine ranks of the British army or from 


smith. from 
the determined atmosphere of the Boer 
commandoes, this must have been equal- 
ly true. I had advised on every 
hand at Cape Town to rush to Dundee, 
Natal, and go into the Transvaal with the 
British troops from that base of supply. 
A solicitous English official in Cape Town 
freely expressed his doubts as to my being 
able to reach that point before her Ma- 
jesty’s troops had already completed a 
brilliant movement into the territory of 
the South-African Republic. 

Within a little more than a week from 
the time I had received this advice in the 
seat of the imperial government in South 
Africa I Dundee, headed south 
ward with the burgher forces, while the 
British troops were turning at bay among 
the kopjes and sluits in the vicinity of 
Ladysmith, 118 miles from the Transvaal 
border. 

That the 
bitter fighting along their own borders 
war is a fact. 
That the British officers in Natal expect 
ed to be fighting on Transvaal territory 


been 


was. in 


generals had expected 


at the beginning of the 


Within a few weeks is probably a fact. 
The Boers they 
found themselves Dundee; 
they were they found 
the English that vicinity at 
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surprised when 
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their mercy after two days’ hard fighting; 


they they found 
these troops had escaped under cover of 


were surprised when 
a dense fog while they were holding Sun 
day leaving their wounded, 
unburied dead, and vast quantities of 
ordnance and commissary stores. [It was 
an unexpected event when General Kock 
with a small commando held the re-en- 
forcements from Ladysmith at bay for a 
whole day ; 


services, 


it was equally a surprise 
when it was found that only a small part 
of this commando had been wiped out, and 
that General White had fallen baek upon 
Ladysmith after failing to reenforee the 
troops at Dundee. 

The unexpected continued to happen 
when General White's forces were driven 
from all the commanding positions about 
Ladysmith into the pit of that vast nat- 
ural amphitheatre of which the town is 
the centre; then it happened again when 
the old Boer general refused to permit 
an assault upon the city; and again when 
he left the city besieged, and with a flying 
column invaded Natal below the Tugela as 
far as Eseourt. and then returned to Co 
lenso and waited for General Buller to ad- 
vance to the relief of the besieged garrison, 

Viewed from the side of the 
was one continual shifting of scenes, now 


Boers, it 


pathetic, then the grimmest tragedy, and 
unadulterated Old 
men with long white beards, boys with 
little 
men, farmers and grocerymen, preachers, 
doctors,and lawyers, Irishmen and Duteh- 


again an comedy. 


out a trace of beards, big men and 
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men, Seandinavians,Germans, Americans, 


and Frenchmen all kinds and Conditions 
of men, in parties of twos and threes and 


in commandoes of several hundreds—were 
rushing to the fight at Dundee, and after 
it Was over some remained to guard the 


captured supplies, some returned to their 
business houses, some watehed mountain 
passes and railway bridges, others joined 
in the pursuit of the British troops, while 
some looked after the wounded and buried 
the dead Then Natal as far south as 
Ladysmith was cleared of the British sol 
diers, and within 


the 


less than 
the war the erst 
while 23,000 English troops in Natal were 
accounted for as dead, wounded, prison 
ers, or until re-enforcements 
could arrive from India, Australia, Ene- 
land, and Canada They feasting 
one day, half starving the next; rushing 


three weeks 


after opening of 


helpless, 


pell mell to attacks over the level streteh- 
es of veld, within a half-hour struggling 
desperately among precipitous kopjes; 
one day in chilling fogs, drenching rains, 
and 


oozing roads of 


mud, the next in 
balmy,clear atmosphere on the plateaus or 
in the oppressive heat of the flats; again, 
fighting in the of night with the 
enemy entirely concealed, or outlined in 
ghostly indistinetness against 


dead 


the deep 
with only the 
lurid flashes of fire, and the hammering 
of the the measured 
chugging of the Maxims, and the hellish 
booming and crashing of mountain bat- 
the 
then a day when 
there was not a sound of war, when the 
older men 


gravish-blue of the sky, 


sound small-arms, 


teries, to denote the positions and 


number of the enemy; 


gathered in crowds in each 
commando and prayed and sang in the 
slow, measured, and fervent way of the 
old Puritans. 

One day it all seemed like endless con- 
fusion and chaos, and the next everything 
seemed organized; skirmishes were fierce, 
battles dragged on desperately, with a 
tenacity that left the field a witness of 
fearful havoe. Yet 
professional warfare. Nearly every man 
the but 
some old men were driving in Cape carts 
with 


it never seemed like 


among Boers rode horseback, 


teams of mules or while 
hundreds were slowly moving down the 
valley from Nek in 


uniding up the lines of communieation. 


horses, 
Laings 


OX-Wwagons, 


Chere was no uniformity save in the ex 


pressed desire as to the end they hoped 
to attain. 
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The same Was re 


night upon which 
ceived the reply from the British govern 
ment to the ultimatum of the South-Afri 
can Republic, General Joubert’s forces, 
which had concentrated at Zandspruit, 
broke campand moved upon Charlestown, 
two the Transvaal border. 


The town had been deserted by all the 


mies over 


British subjects, and the stores had been 
looted by Kafirs. Seouts discovered that 
there were no British troops in the vicin 
ity of Laings Nek, they having fallen 


back as soon as the Boer commandoes 


came in sight. The old Boer general 
inimediately ordered the Nek fortified. 


This was done by placing a formidable 
piece of ordnance, a huge Creusot can 
non, on Poewan Mountain, across Laings 
Nek from Majuba Hill, and overlooking 
the lower lands of Natal. The cannon 
had been brought from one of the forts 
about Pretoria. Its weighed 105 
pounds each. One of the experts fron 
the French mills where these guns had 
been 


shells 


made was accompanying General 
Joubert, in oraer to observe the practical 
working of the cannon. When tle old 
Boer general ordered the gun placed oO 
Poewan Mountain, the Frenchman w: 
It appeared almost inaccessible 
He accompanied a squad of Boer artillery 
men to determine on a road over which 


amazed. 


the immense piece of ordnance could be 
dragged to the summit, and returned 
with the information that it would be ab 
solutely impossible to accomplish such a 
feat. General Joubert insisted that his 
orders must be carried out, since an en 
gagement in that vicinity might be ex 
pected any time, and the position he had 
denoted would be invaluable as a part of 
a line of defence. The big eannon was 
dragged to the base of the mountain, and 
with forty oxen yoked to it the ascent 
was begun. Finally a series of ledges 
blocked the path. Chains and ropes were 
procured, and with over four hundred 
men tugging at the monstrous piece of 
steel it was dragged to the summit, at 
times swinging clear of the overhanging 
ledges. <A blinding rain-storm, which at 
the altitude of the summit was almost 
turned into sleety snow, added to the 
difficulty ; but by the middle of the after 
noon the cannon was chained to a solid 
rock foundation, and trained so as to 
rake the Nek, between the mountain and 
Majuba Hill, with shrapnel. At the 
same time the ranges were figured, so 
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that that one cold muzzle commanded 


eight railway bridges in the winding val 
below. the s] 


luits, kloofs, and 


passes 


un the lower ranges of kopjes, and the 


railway tunnel through the mountain. 


When detailing this instanee to me, a 


short time afterwards, the Frenchman de 


elared that he did not know of a mili 
tary feat that excelled this one, and de 
clared that if an 
attempt had been 
made by the Brit 
istt to eross that 
Nek, one plece 


ot artillery would 


have been equal 


to thousands” of 
men as a means of 
ce fence. 


At the same time 


scouting parties 
passed into Natal 
through the Drak- 


ensberg Mountains 


at Bester’s” Pass. 
‘Lhnese blew up 
some of the rail 


vay bridges as far 
Wasch 


and had nu 


south as 


DAIL, 


merous skirmishes 


with the 


British 
scouts. Generals 


Kock Eras 


mus were ordered 


and 


their commandoes to 


The ceremony in crossing into 


to advance with 
Neweastle 
British territory was afterwards described 
to me by several Americans who witness 
ed it as a most impressive scene, flavor 
ing of the times of Cromwell's Lronsides 
The all nearly 4000 
mounted men, had just reached the Buf 
falo River at Neweastle Drift, which is 
the frontier border the South 
African Natal, some of 
the 
ealled a 


commandoes, in 


between 
Republie and 
water, 
Erasmus halt 
He slowly mounted an ant-heap on the 
river-bank, and after removing his hat, 
began to address 


the horses were already in 


when General 


the burghers in a sol- 
He is a tall, broad 
shouldered, and muscular man, with black 
hair and that is with 
white. He referred to the events in the 
first war for independence, and while re 


emn voice very 


beard streaked 


citing the deeds of that war held his long 
right arm pointing to Majuba Hill, whieh 


high above them. The 


rose burghers 
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bowed then heads when he urged them 


to be of rood courage, and make their 


deeds in the future worthy of their own 


records and those of their ancestors, al 
ways placing their trust in the Almighty 
Then a The 


on the river-bank dismounted and knelt 


psaim Was sung burghers 


on the ground, and those on their horses 


in the river bowed vhile 


heads, 


them 


BURGHERS 


GOING TO THE FRONT 


Reverend Pre 
soer leader, Hendrik 
Schoeman, invoked the the 
Lord of Battles on the task which lay 
before the republic 


Postma, a minister from 
toria, and a veteran 


blessing of 


Erasmus 
read aloud a short despatch, stating that 
Mafeking was already 


General 


surrounded, and 
that the engagements there had been sue 
cessful, and the minister returned thanks 
for these victories to the republie’s arms, 
Then the burghers remounted, and silent 
ly followed General Erasmus through the 
river into British territory 

Before reaching Pretoria | fully ap 
preciated the thorny path ofa correspond 
ent with the 
vice 


} 


forces The cable ser 


from South Africa was wholly in 
the hands of the British military author 
ities. and even before 


war Was declared 


the eensor in Cape Tow nil ad bee nexer 
When 
informed at the 
telegraph and cable office that every ‘line 


cising his blue pencil I arrived 


at Bloemfontein T was 


of cable messages from the Boer republics 
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had been stopped the moment peace had 
been broken rhose sent forthe West ¢ ‘oast 
opped by tne 


cable were st censor at Dur 
ban, and those sent bY Lhe Eastern Cable 
Company from Lorenzo Marques were 
stopped 
the 


by an English censor at Aden. on 
\rabia Ln 


a duplicate copy of a mail despateh, 


coast of Bloemfontein I 


and pacing Cape Colony stamps on the 


envelopes, intrusted one to a courier, and 


another to a Boer scout Who was 


At Pretoria 
ived word that the courier had sue- 


Into the Colony that night 
rece 


ceeded in posting the letter at a little post- 
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the only foreign correspondent inside the 


Boer lines for the first two months of the 
War, and the only one that accompanied 
General Joubert’s army as far south as 


the Tugela. When I began planning fo: 
the work in Natal, I envied the scores of 
the British 


along 


correspondents with 
An 


lines 


forces 
army organized professional 
has its advantages in 


more 


than one, even from a correspondent’s 
personal view Besides knowing which 


otticers POSSESS certain 


information by 
virtue of their rank and arm of the se) 
vice, one knows where the commissariat 

IS, aS a general 


thing, in the field 


Aud 


spondents 


since corre 
find it 
necessary to eat 
at least at remote 
intervals—there is 
more or less satis 
faction in’ know 
ing just what in 
marks 
arm of 
vice that 
ratious to a 
erly 


signia the 
the ser 
will sel] 
prop 
accredited 
camp-follower,and 
where this part of 
make 
up is likely to be 


an army's 


found in a_ field 
campaign. But 
with the Boers a 
pukhari of thei 


national colors wus 
the insignia worn 
and 


by generals 


privates alike, 


when 


any was 
worn at all; and 
as for food sup 
plies, that was a 
contingency for 
whieh each indi 


A TYPE OF BOER 


otlice beliind the British lines. 
vas captured just he 


the Besides 


The seout 
had 
the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of getting news 


after erossed 


Orange River 


from the Boer line and past the British 
the of the 


censors, prospect securing 


news itself was not the most flattering. 
in fact, that I was 


They were so gloomy, 


vidual 
largely 


provided 
himself 

This was especial 

ly true for the 
first eight days in commando and on 
the march. While this system materi 
ally increased the mobility of the Boer 
forces, it increased my own apprehen 
my future. But 
on the whole, the future provided some 
what better than I at first anticipated; 
and more than once, as I looked down 


sions as to personal 


a 
| 
| 
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into Ladysmith several weeks afterwards, 
I made a debit in my account with fate 
that I the several dozen 
correspondents who were confined in the 
sullen that 
Some, who had not 


was not one of 
arms. of circle of kopjes. 
concealed their ap 
prehensions as to the risks Twas running 
when I announced my intention at Cape 
Town of accompanying the Boer forces, 
were more helpless in Ladysmith under 
the protection of the British troops than 
I was with the Boers. Two or three sleep 
with Tommy Atkins in the red flat near 
one of the bends in the Klip River, in the 
shadow of Bulwano Kop 

In selecting my outfit for the field I 
had purehased a khaki suit It after 
wards proved a good conductor of cold 
at night in the veld, and as I emerged 
out of the fog among the kopjes near 
Glencoe, just after the battle of Dundee, 
an old Boer came near emptying one of 
his rifle eartridges into me because I was 
dressed like a ‘‘ Rooinek.” IT promptly 
exchanged it for a hunting suit obtained 


LAAGER IN 


THE EARLY MORNING 


from one of the deserted stores in Dun- 
dee. 

The morning I prepared to leave Pre- 
toria for the front T took the advice of a 
number of experienced Afrikanders and 
set out in search of a Basuto pony. An 
old stable, 
where T had been told I could find some 
He that 
points in with a 


were as 


Boer accompanied me to a 


of these animals 
had many common 
Western but its 
trim as those of a deer. 


led out one 


broneo. legs 
It appeared very 
needed shoeing, Kafir 


blacksmith 


docile. but and a 
volunteered to take him to a 
shop. He mounted easily, 
appeared through a 


well-kept 


and then dis 
hedge and ACTOSS 
flower-garden of 
Pretorian, and when 

and | reached 
was 


a prominent 
friendly Boer 


the corner, the 


mv 
adviser 
Kafir 


thoroughly entangled in a 


barb-wire fence, and the pony was firmly 


wedged on its back in one of the irriga 
ting that conduct the sparkling 
mountain water along either side of Pre 
toria’s The old 


sluits 


residenee streets Boer 


| 
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extricated the pony, and after assuring 
the Katir that he would recover, he tied 
up his torn arm with a handkerchief, and 


led the pony to the lacksmith shop 


self On the ay tie frequently alluded 
to the good points in Basuto POrles, and 
freely expressed his high estimation of 
an American's horsemanship He had 
gone to every exhibition in Pretoria of 
in American cowboy cireus which had 
gone the rounds of the Transvaal cities: 
and besides this excellent proof of the 
native American ability to master a 
horse, he had seen Colonel J. Y. F. 
Blake, an ex-American cavalry officer, 
vio was already at the front with the 
Boers, ride the wildest horses in Pretoria 


While the horse was shod, the 


al 
able Boer assisted me in selecting my 
commissariat supplies for the front. This 
is the itemized list of ten days’ supplies 
for the field, similar to that taken by most 
of the burghers: Three pounds of game 
biltong@: five small loaves of hard bread: 
fivecans of corned beef—bearing an Amer- 
ican label; a two-pound ean of ground 
cotfee; two pounds of hard chocolate; a 
small can of sugar, a few ounces each of 
salt and pepper. For my horse I secured 
three sheaves of oats as feed on the train 
In the veld he would thrive on the Crass 
The biltong had the appearance of gnarl- 
ed sticks cut from eliff cedars, and the 
old Boer explained that it was cured in 
the sun After the deer has been dressed, 
the meat is hung up in the shade for a 
few days, until the outer surface is dried, 
and afterward is placed in the sun, where 
every particle of moisture is quickly ex 
tracted from it. It will then keep indeti- 
nitely, and experience has proven that it 
is most satisfying and nourishing when 
one is extremely hungry and exhausted 
by hard riding. The biltong, hard bread, 
and chocolate were placed in the saddle- 
bags. A veteran Boer would never think 
of taking any considerable ride in the 
veld without carrying thus a few pounds 
of these articles. The rest of my supplies 
were placed in a wheat-sack. In addi 
tion I had a Katir blanket. a maeckintosh, 


a big cup in whieh to boil cotfee, and 


my photographie apparatus. My genial 
Boer friend arranged this paraphernalia 
on the saddle, so that there was a sur 
prisingly large proportion of the horse 
Visible: and ne was cood enough to hold 


the animal in front of the Government 


Building while I secured my passports, 
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and letters of introduction to General 
Joubert. 

lL had only about twenty minutes in 
which to get to the railway station and 
load my horse before the Special train 
would leave for the Natal border. Z 
Snail commando from one of the o itly 
ing districts was just passing through the 
station as | bade good-by to a number of 
acquaintances in frontof the Government 
Building, and it is a pleasure to recall the 
surprisingly large number of these who 
had assembled to see me off. In addi 
tion to many friends of the old Boer who 
had seleeted my horse, there were a hum 


ber of American business men living it 
the city. 

After the formalities of parting | 
mounted, The ground suddenly receded 
then rose again The publie square dis 
appeared. A platoon of police, wearing 
white helmets, four abreast and six or 
eight files deep, appeared in the street 
ahead of me, and disappeared in some 
confusion almost on the instant, leaving 
only a row of plate-glass show-windows 
to block my path. With splendid fore 
sight the animal altered his mind and his 
course, and made a sudden détour through 
aw harrow passageway between two stores: 
and after overturning a bench and a 
wash-tub, and separating a line of snow 
white linen from its fastening, he clam 
bered over several piles of old scrap-iron, 
and came meekly toa halt in the corner 
of a high briek wall. I had seen more 
of Pretoria than IT had anticipated, and 
in a remarkably short space of time. As 
I headed toward the railway station I was 
convineed that if any considerable pro 
portion of the Boer army was mounted 
on Basuto ponies, nothing less than well 
directed bullets could stop a charge 

A Boer business man, who was loading 
his pony when I reached the station, in 
formed me that one of the ordinances of 
Pretoria, which required all bieyeles and 
carriages to carry lights after dark, also 
provided a penalty for immoderate driv 
ing and riding in the public thorough 
fares. He admitted, however, that since 
a good portion of my ride to the railway 
station had been through private proper 
tv, and also since martial law was in ef 
fect in the republic, my lack of know 
ledge of the laws providing for the peace 
and dignity of the capital would prob 
ably pass without official reprimand. 

The train, which had special orders to 
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FIELD-CORNET GLAS, OF 


THE 
FALL OF 


proceed to the front as far as the railway 
was intact, number of 
trucks loaded with oxen; others with ox 
wagons: number were filled with 
flat car contained a 
of heavy artillery. In addition 
ammunition, three hos 
p tal-coaches containing Red Cross corps, 
and a 


consisted of a 
and a 
horses, while one 
piece 
were trucks of 
number of carriages loaded with 
burghers. Each man looked after him- 
self. They piled their provisions, saddles. 
blankets, and rifles in the upper berths of 
the carriages, and hung their canvas-bag 
canteens on the sunny side of the car 
As the water evaporated from the soaked 
surface of the heavy canvas the water in 
the bags cooled. The station was crowd- 
ed with women and children. The wives 
replenished the water-bags, and handed 
in baskets of dainties 
train 


to be eaten on the 
Some, whose male relatives were 
already at the front, had letters and bags 
of provisions whieh 
others to 


intrusted to 
Pretty young 


they 


take to them 


PRETORIA 
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women distributed pipes and bags of to 
little eloth 
needles, thread, buttons, and 


baeco, and bags containing 
pins, with 
draw-strings made of ribbons bearing the 
colors of the republic. One old man, 
who had been among those who stormed 
the English Majuba_ Hill 
nearly twenty years before, with his four 
and filled of 
The hospital nurses, 
wearing big white sun-bonnets and white 


farrison on 


sons two grandsons, 


the compartments. 


one 


aprons over black dresses, tripped among 
the men, collecting bottles of home-made 
wine and brandy for the hospital-coaches. 
As the bell on the depot platform rang 
for the train to start, a voung man rushed 


from the erowd and was dragged through 


one of the windows into a compartment 
by strong hands He had been talking to 
some friends who were going away when 
I first wot into the train. and be ng un- 
able to cet his horse shod that morning, 
intended going to the front on 


train One of 


an after 
hoon had 


the burghers 
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crowd at the 


hunted 
until 


young 


round in the station 


a ritle 
Vas not pre pared to leave, 


he found some one who had and 


cartridges but 


and in is enthusiasm he started for the 
front wearing a white shirt and collar 
Women held their chubby babies up to 
the car windows for fathers and brothers 


1O KISS @WOOd-DV, 


and then the lone train 
started for the south 

Phe Transvaal flag fluttered from many 
of the car w 


indows. The women waved 


their handkerchiefs as the train left the 
station, and tears sparkled in their eves 
as they bravely attempted to smile. 
There was no cheering on that train. 


Too many of the men were leaving fam 
ilies and business cares at home, or prob 
ably these cares clung to them as they 
went otf 


whither, or for how long. 


no one knew to what fate, or 

The train was of such length that after 
it stopped at the principal stations each 
man aboard congratulated himself when 
it was going again and he found himself 
uninjured. This was especially true at 
the stations where the track was exactly 


level. 


ing at good speed before they had taken 


The engines were invariably go 


up all the slack in the train, with the re 
sult that the rear coaches attempted to 
acquire the speed of the engines without 
Saddles, 


bridles, bags of provisions, blanket-rolls, 
bag 


any preliminary acceleration. 
men, and rifles were mixed up in deplor 


able confusion in each instanee, so that 
before many hours had passed the pathet 
ic scenes at parting were supplanted with 
One 


was 


a conservative degree of hilarity 
of the 


auctioneer, 


men in my compartment an 
He was short, inclined to be 


fat, and had a ready wit which had made 


his business extremely profitable. He 
was dressed in bievele costume, and be 
sides a rifle earried a beautiful pistol 


which had been captured from Sir George 
Colley on Majuba Hill by his father-in 
the old Boer General Smit. A brief 
history of the pistol was engraved on the 
butt 


he rseshe 


law, 


As the train was rounding a long 


curve that afternoon he shot 


a stray ostrich in the veld. The train 
stopped at a water-tank, and he secured 
the immense ‘drumsticks and prin- 


With these 


plumes stuck in our sombreros and hel 


cipal plumes from the bird 
mets we pre sented the appearance of a 
In the 
same compartment was one of the high 


rural lodge of Knights Templar 
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Pietersburg Railway a 
hative- born Hollander, W hose appearance 
that he had 
tomed to club life than military campaign 
ing Next to him was a 
with feminine 


indicated been more aceus 


Holland baron 


hands, anaia complexion 


that indicated a daily menu of rich food 


Beside him Was a young Boer advocate 


who carried a sporting Mauser with silver 


trimmings—he was accounted the most 


accurate shot in his club. Another was 
a preacher, one a retired farmer, and an 
other a real - estate agent. Every one 
made sport of the baron, whose salient 
characteristics were an absence of com 
bative repartee, an inexhaustible supply of 
modest smiles, extreme politeness, and a 
consuming desire to aid in the cause of 


He rifle as 


though it were charged with electricity 


the republic. handled his 
in spots, and meekly took lessons from 
the to the proper way to 
work the magazine and keep it clean from 
rust. 


auctioneer as 


Fach railway bridge was guarded by 
a squad of Boers, and as we neared thie 


border the number of these guards in 


creased into patrols that rode up an 
down the railway track. At Zandspruit 
there were still signs of the original 


camp. While at Volksrust and Charlestown 
were big laagers, composed of the wagons 
belonging to the Boers who had already 
gone into Natal with the advanced com 
mandoes, There were several hundreds 
of them, covered with white canvas, with 
their wheels locked together. They form 
ed hollow squares, in which all the oxen 
were placed at night. This system had 
come into vogue during the original Great 
Trek of the Boers from the vicinity of Cape 
Town, and formed a splendid means of 
defence from the hordes of hostile Katirs 

There was a suspicion that the tunnel] 
at the Nek had been mined with dyna 
mite by the British before leaving it. A 
thorough investigation had made, 
and although no signs of such work were 


been 


evident, every precaution was taken. The 
engine made the run through the tunnel 
and returned. That part of the train not 
occupied with burghers and their horses 
was left at Charlestown. When we passed 
Majuba Hill man on the train 
crowded about the windows, gazing at 


every 


formidable ledges 
Shortly after we emerged from the long 
tunnel the of Natal came 
into view, and the sight was an inspiring 


its rugged sides and 


lower lands 
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For seores of miles one could see 
the lower ranges of flat topped kopjes 


The sun was just roiling down back of 


Majuba on our right, throwing orange 
tints over the koOpjes as far as the eve 
eould see, to the place vhere they faded 
© indistinet miragelike outlines in the 
blue distance 

OF to the left was Poewan Mountain. 
With my field glass | could see the huge 
in wrapped in its canvas, that stood 
near the brow of the mountain, which on 
this side dropped in almost a sheer preci 
piece for hundreds of feet to the Butfalo 
River. The ratlroad wound in and out 
among the mountains, until it came to 
a ledge whence the river and the railway 
could be seen winding through the val 
lev below us Peaceful - looking farm 
houses could be seen nestling in among 
the converging valleys. With all brakes 
set, the train ran slowly down the steep 
grade along the side of the mountain into 
i blind switel, then backed down an 


other, switched again, and went forward 


in a long horseshoe curve, until finally 
we were running on a level with the 
river- banks, while the tunnel through 
Which we had come but a short time be 
fore was hundreds of feet above us, and 
the railway back of us looked like a series 
of Z's laid on the side of the mountain. 
Every turnin the railway revealed squads 
of mounted men guarding the track. 
Some were repairing telegraph wires, and 
once we passed over a small bridge which 
had been rebuilt that day. It was rap 
The train began to 


div growing dark 
run very slowly. Old Boers could be 
seen along the embankments carrying 
lighted lanterns. Presently we came to 
a sudden stop Men outside were calling 
out in loud voices to each other. In- 
stantly all was excitement in the train, 
and each man was taking eare of him 
self I followed the example of the 
others, and pushed my saddle and outfit 
through the window. The men outside 
were attempting to answer a hundred 
questions at once. There were all sorts 
of rumors about English troopers having 
been seen at different points. A battle 
at Dundee was expected at any time. <A 
strong foree of British were intrenehed 
there. General Kock, with a commando, 
was making a flying détour in an effort 
to get in the rear of the city. General 


Erasmus had rone forward from Dan 


ha iser 


General Joubert had probably 
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left Neweastle for the south. An express 
rider from the eastern border of Natal re 
ported that General Lueas Mever was 
preparing to leave his camp at Doorn 
berg, cross the Buffalo River at De Ja 
gers Drift, and assail the British from 
the east. A short distance ahead of the 
train a force of men was at work repair 
ing a bridge, which had been blown up 
almost a week before in order to prevent 
the British advaneing with an armored 
train. In ashort time most of the horses 
were unloaded Every iahh Was quiver 
ing with impatience to be off. In the 
dark some had put a bridle belonging to 
a big horse on a pony, and some found 
their saddle-girths too short. There were 
about a dozen of us who had not lost or 
exchanged something in the dark. 

An old Natal Boer, familiar with the 


country it 


that section, was impatiently 
vaiting to show us the way. Calling to 
Lhe rest to come on as quickly as pr ssible, 
the twelve of us followed the lead of this 
guide, and turned up a narrow defile to 
our right. The darkness was almost im 
penetrable, but we were soon galloping in 
single file along a winding path, some 
times through sluits, and sometimes over 
small ranges of kopjes. After a half 
hour’s riding we came to a wagon-road 
and turned due south. In a short time 
a furious wind began blowing and the 
atmosphere grew murky. Neweastle lay 
ten miles ahead. Seven of us on Basuto 
ponies decided to attempt to reach the 
town before the storm broke. The ponies 
seemed to know exactly what was ex- 
pected of them. At times the road ran 
through long stretches of level veld. 
where the hoof-beats made a muffled, 
rhythmical sound; and again it passed 
over rocky hills,where the hoofs clatter 
ed and the sparks flew from the shoes 
The wind howled among the kopjes, 
and shrieked among the tall reeds along 
the sluits. We passed wagons loaded 
with ammunition, moving slowly ahead, 
with from twelve to sixteen oxen patient 
ly straining under the yokes. Then from 
a range of hills we saw lights below in 
the vallev—that was Neweastle. A flash 
of lightning illuminated the whole val 
ley in ghastly distinetness, and then big 
drops of rain began falling. In five 
minutes the road was running in water, 
and the collars of our mackintoshes con- 
ducted chilling rivulets down our backs. 
A sluit at the edge of the town was running 
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INSIDE THE 
When ve 
the 


were full of 


in Water to the saddle-girths. 
dre W 


station, our 


inder a shed near railway 


boots Water, and 
The 


decided 


we were all uniformed in = mud 


horses were steaming. It was 


that since it hour be 


would be fu l\ an 
the 
their way through the storm, we 
boil cotfee 
Everything 


fore the rest of party could make 


should 
feed 
confusion 


find a place Lo and 


our horses Vas 


in the town. 


type-written sheet was posted containing 


In the railway station a 
this order, signed by General Joubert: 


Be it known to the inhabitants of the colo 
nies of Natal and Cape Colony that the govern- 
ment and peopie of the South-African Repub 
lie have been foreed into war by evil-disposed 
capitalists and warlike British ministers, and 
they must now stand up and tight in the true 
interest of their independence , and forthe wel- 
fare and interest of the whole of the 
African people, irrespective of place or origin. 

It is not the the officers and 
burghers to molest or injure any individual, o1 


South- 


Intention of 
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the private property of those who are friend|y 


disposed towards us and desist from all hos 


tilities against us 
If it should happen 


that any 


Which is desired 


hot 


Uhabitant is harmed by eirenm 
stances o1 


Wat 


eal 


any casualties, the officers and the 


Ottice will le ] 


prepared to lend a willing 


to all compa its or objections reasor 


ab \ 


brought before them. 

No person is allo ved to commit any culpable 
act, under penalty of severe punishment 

We tight for our existence asa 
to 


nation, and 


we are bound risk our lives and our 


Therefore we hope to carry on the war 


vive 
blood. 
forced upon us according to civilized and hu- 
mane laws, and under the guidance of all-seeing 
God in heaven. 

We seek and desire peace. 

May it come soon. 

(Signed P. J. JOUBERT, 
Commandant-General, S. A. R 
Wagons and horses were splashing 
through the muddy streets outside. We 
found a deserted house, and after we had 


lighted a lamp a Katir uppeared on the 


A BOER 
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stoop. On sucha night [envied him his 
dress, which consisted Slmpiv of 
He 


CAM 


a breech 


eloth wanted to be employed as a 


Piet Jou 


Engels | gave him ash 


it. SO he co ild see * 
Kit de 


sadd es on the sloop 


and secured forage for the horses The 
young Boer advocate soon had a fire 
uve riba stove and cotfee boiling A | 
this time the storm was howling furious 


ly and the rain coming down in torrents. 
While some corned beef 


vas being warm- 


ed the auctioneer made abi Inspection of 


the house, and discovering a plano in the 
parlor, displ ived a musical repertoire that 
extended from American rag-tlime airs to 
We up 


mackintoshes before the stove, and after 


Lailan erand opera, hung our 


supper left the Kafir to wateh the horses 
and 


saddles and decided to vet some 


sleep Despite the auctioneer’s musical 
gvrations, the Duteh baron was so miser 


able that he said he could not sleep, and 


readily accepted the responsibility of 
vatehing the Katir through the open 
door. The rest of us stretched out on 
the dining-room ftloor, and I had been 


watching a chromo of bananas, pineap- 


ples, and oranges, which hung near the 


kitchen door, but a short time before I 
fell asleep 
I was wakened by the old Boer who 


had pi oted us to the town yelling to the 


Kafir to ** Upzadel.” It was just mid 


night. He explained that the horses had 
had a good rest, and there was no use 
waiting any longer for the rest of the 
party, since they probably taken 


shelter among some of the kopjes and 
would not attempt to reach the town be 
fore daylight. It was still forty - three 
miles to Dundee, and we had best be on 
the road if we expected to get there in 
time for the battle. The Duteh 
was asleep on the kitchen floor 


baron 
After 
some difficulty he was awakened, but was 
so stitf that he groaned when he straight 
ened his legs. It was decided that he 
should remain there as a part of the line 
of communications. He readily assented ; 
and we left our provisions with him, ex 
cepting those which we carried in the sad 
dle-bags. The rain was coming down in 
torrents, but the old Boer seemed to take 
little notice of it, 
at a steady canter. 


and started in the lead 


The ponies seemed tireless,and the men 
full of determination to be in the coming 


fight; and on we went for hours, splash 
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Ing ahead over 


fairly roads and 


bad, fording streams recklessly, saturated 
and eovered with slimy mud, passing 
wagons that were in the oozing mass to 


hubs, nen Whose horses had given 


out, and others who were almost asleep 
While their fagged animals plodded along 
In the The 


seemed to have marshalled their forces “as 


miserable night elements 


though determined to prevent this con 


flict of men; but the splashing of the old 


Boers horse ahead and the measured 
thumping of his rifle-butt against his 
bandolee r of cartridges continued, On 


we went, the flashes now re 


lightuin 
hie rds of 


huddled together on the lee side of dre ary 


vealing Kafir luts, or goats 
kopjes or some farm-house, around which 
the eucalyptus trees were creaking and 
moaning as they threshed about in the 
storm. We passed a commando which 


was moving slowly ahead with a wagon 


train, and then went on through a vil 
lage. The number of men on the road 
Was Increasing We passed a field-tele 


graph wagon. The chill and wet made 


one’s tingers ache. The old Boer came 
to a halt beside a hill. He waited for 
another flash of lightning and turned 


into a path a short distance ahead He 
said it was several miles shorter than the 
Then it was that I fully 
appreciated the Basuto ponies. In 


wagon-road. 
and 
out among the big bowlders and eacti the 
had 
and galloped on 
Leaving the horses to 
find their way again, we began slowly to 
descend During one of the vivid flashes 
of lightning we 


animals picked their way, until we 
high kopje 
across its flat top. 


seale d a 


below in 
valley what appeared like a huge serpent, 
but really it commando. We 
reached the road and passed a battery of 
artillery. The artillerymen were but- 
toned up to their ears in huge mackin- 


could see the 


Was a 


toshes. The road was slimy. Cannons 
sank to their hubs Men 
velled, and threshed the long teams of 
mules as they floundered and plunged in 
the Watery mass. Others pulled at the 
standing in the mud 
half to their boot-ops. When the light 


ning flashed you could see the straining 


sometimes 


heads of the mules, 


features of men and boys tugging at the 
then all 
in the darkness, and cracking 


W heels of 


CaissOus: was swal 


lowed up 
whips and hoarse shouting were silenced 
bv a deafening crash of thunder—a fore 
taste, I thought, of what probably await- 


| 
ling, an 
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ed some of us on there 


in the darkness 
into whieh every one was struggling. 
When we rode Danhauser things 
were as topsy- turvy about the depot as they 
had been at We had 
ridden twenty-two miles; it seemed 
fifty. kinds rife 
There wasa report that an armored train 
bearing a strong British foree was headed 
toward Danhauser No 
one knew exactly where any of the Boer 
generals were. Dundee was still 
twenty away. But the storm 
seemed to have exhausted none of its en- 


into 


Neweastle., only 
like 
Rumors of all were 


from rleneoe. 
some 
miles 


ergy. and the old Boer decided it best to 


remain in Danhauser. The horses were 
knee haltered and turned out in 
We climbed through a broken window 


into one of the waiting-rooms of the sta 


a kraal. 


tion, where several burghers were already 
sleeping: 


and after eating some biltong 
whieh | 
table-dliote 


chocolate. 


any 


hard 
than 


and 
more 


relished 
dinner I 


ELMORE 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF DUNDEE 


could then remember, we lay down on 
the hard floor, and ceased lo know that 
there were human miseries in the world. 

I was awakened by the old Boer, who 
handed me a quart cup of hot black cof- 
fee. It was broad daylight, and rain had 
falling, but 
still saturated, and dense mists clung to 
the summits of the kopjes like huge palls. 
After numerous inquiries we learned from 


ceased the atmosphere was 


a scout, returning with some information 
for General Joubert, who was somewhere 
between Danhauser and Neweastle, that 
General Erasmus, with a light-horse ecom- 
mando, 


} 


the roads off to 
the east, reconnoitring the country in the 
vicinity of Dundee. 
we had 


was on one of 
The old Boer, whom 
raised to the rank of general of 
our party of six, although he had been only 
a peaceful Natal farmer the day before, 
decided had 


the country in a southeasterly direction, 


that we better strike across 


and run the chance of coming up with 
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Grenera E 


see 


horses did 


the w for t 


hot 
any 


previots 
night 


and 


Ss ride Vhile the rain had wash 


trom them all traces of m id, 


About 


the riders 
deplorable middle 
if iiternoon 


We ¢: 


mounted 


agvalh in 
of 


had 


torrents ime } party 
twenty-five burghers who 


been scouting 
of high kopjes ahead enclosed the valley 
through un the 


since morning. The range 


vhich 9 spur of the rail 


road that joined Dundee to the main line 


ONE OF THI 
DUNDEE, IN 


ENGLISH 
THE BOER 
at Glencoe Junction. They reported that 
General Lucas Meyer and General Eras 
mus Dundee, and 
in the morning, 
and they had orders to watch the move- 
Dundee 
already 


were advancing on 


would make an attack 
ments 
They 
kloof the kopjes, where they 
intended spending the night; 


het ween 
had 


in 


and Glencoe. 


selected a sheltered 
one of 
and 
where the fighting might 
deve lop we decided to join their party 


sleep 


Since 


no one knew 


and trv to get some 
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A reasonably accurate description of 
the battle in the vicinity of Dundee 


i 
probably never be written. 


It IS 
lv improbable that there was ever a bat 
tie to it, that 


again The British soldiers who wer 


Simiiar Or there 


Will be 


the first day's fight will never 
ho Vv ¥¢ Boe rs were present, and no one 
will ever know how 


many 


before the second dav’s fight was over 


were there 
The faets will always be covered with 
much the 


as 


indistinetness battle-fields 


as 


TROOPERS 


HOSPITAL 


WOUNDED AT 


were in a dripping curtain of fog. But 
it was enough for the English troops to 
know, before the second day's battle was 
over, that in what direction 
they turned, there were cannons or Mau- 


no matter 
sers spitting their deadly missiles into 
them. The fact that they did not know 


anything definitely beyond this may 


have caused the confusion that developed 
among those thoroughly organized Brit 
ish troops. 

On the other hand, the fact that they 


‘ 
2 
3 
i 


INSIDE THE 
were thoroughly unorganized, and gath 
ered together to pray and sing on Sunday 
for victory and peace instead of fighting 

it, prevented the Boers from striking 
. decisive blow when they had it thor- 
As a 
hole, it was a battle in which pure and 


oughly in their power to do so. 


inadulterated mismanagement of every 
thing was jumbled together, so that when 

was over, honors on either side could 

Neither side had done 
have de In 
Briton had done the 
under the 


ye called even 
What 
Boer and 
ould 


Finding the 


it could the end, 


best 


ne, 
he 
circumstances, 
praving, British 
forees rushed pell-mell off towards Lady- 


chaotic 
Boer the 
smith, under cover of a fog, leaving every- 
thing they could behind them. General 
Penn-Symons was left mortally wound- 
ed Finding the British had fled, the 
Boers took the town and its valuable sup- 
plies, but several thousand British troops 
The 
Boers had gained the battle-tield and that 
English base of supplies, but time has 
proved that they 


victory at 


had escaped to *‘ fight another day.” 


lost the opening wedge 
Ladysmith. General 
Kock, unknown to those about Dundee, 
had fought all day with his handful of 
men at Elandslaagte, and lost the battle- 
field, but it was a victory. It prevented 
what, just at that time, might have de- 
veloped into a British vietory at Dundee. 


tor a 


But it isalways an easy matter to explain 
what might have been done. 

Early Friday morning, October 20, our 
miserable little party in the cold damp 
kloof where we had spent the night was 
awakened by the dull muffled booming of 
heavy artillery several miles east of us. 
We could not see a hundred yards in any 
the We 
waited several hours, hoping the watery 
curtain would dissipate, but the booming 
olf to the left continued, and the murky 


direction on account of fog. 


atmosphere remained dense and dripping 


about us. None of us knew just where 


We saddled 


our horses and proceeded cautiously, sev- 


British or Boer lines were. 


eral times losing the direction as the dull 
echoes reverberated 


of 


made a 


from the cannons 
the higher 
we found circle 
the red 
Then we came to a ledge, and di- 
rectly ahead of us, at a distance of two or 
three miles, almost at the same altitude, 
the mist was made purple time and again 
by lurid flashes. In a deep valley below, 
Vou. CIl.—No. 601.—2 


chains 
had 


monotonous 


among kopjes. 


Twice we 
among waste of 


rocks. 
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screened by the dense fog, other cannons 

We could not 
and 


could be heard replying 
tell which was 
Boer We patiently for hours, 
and the fearful artillery duel continued. 
It was well 


Briton which 


waited 


Was 


into the middle of the after 
noon when to the north of the kopje we 
were on there was a brisk rattle of rifles, 
and then tw liree cannon shots, fol 
lowed by a short silence and then a cheer. 
Two or three of the Boers climbed care 
fully down alongside the kopje. The fog 
had raised a bit. They came back witha 
report that a body of English soldiers ap 
peared to have surrendered near a farm 
house. We were just starting in that di 
rection when several troops of English 
cavalry came across a ploughed field south- 
east of the kopje from the direction from 
which the artillery duel could be heard. 
Every Boer was off his horse and up 
among the rocks in a twinkling, and in 
another moment six of those cavalry 

horses were relieved of their burdens at a 
range of twelve hundred yards. There 
was instant confusion in the cavalry, and 
they wheeled and disappeared back under 
the curtain of fog. 
the It developed 
that 243 British soldiers and nine officers, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Mol 

ler, of the 18th Hussars, had left the 
camp which was being bombarded off to 
the east, and in attempting to reach Dun 

dee were 
dering 

Ermelo 


Then we started back 


towards farm - house. 


the fog, and were wan- 
when they Into 
commando of also 


lost in 


about ran an 


lost, 


Bu ETS, 


and wandering about among the kopjes. 
The British took refuge in 


a stone cattle 
kraal near 
opened fire. 
then 


the Maritz farm-house and 
The burghers replied, and 
unlimbered a Krupp) gun, which 
they had been dragging about all day in 
an attempt to get it into position over 
looking the English intrenchments from 
the The third shell fell into the 
kraal, and the Britons surrendered. Three 
troopers had been killed and nine wounded 
by the shrapne] One burgher had been 
wounded in the preliminary skirmish. 
After they had been disarmed, an escort 


north 


took them to Danhauser, and from there 
they were forwarded to Pr Late 
in the afternoon the heavy cannonading 
off to the east, which had been ineessant 
since five o'clock in the morning, gradual 
ly died out. 
Burghers, almost 


tora, 


exhausted by their 
long ride, began arriving from the north, 


1s 
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in squads of five and ten, and sometimes 


fifty. During the night several pieces of 


artillery were mounted on the ranges 


north of Dundee, and Saturday morning, 


With the fog as dense as ever, the artillery 
duel began again. It was late in the after 


invibing could be seen of the 


the fog raised, and 


below was a 


the valley seene oft endless 
confusion Cavalry and regiments of 
were crowded about the railway 


station at Dundee If the Boers had as 
saulted the town then, there could have 
been littie resistance But thes did not. 
Night came on with a downpour of rain, 
and Sunday dawned as murky as the 
three previous days, but not a shot was 


hired Bui 


rial 


ohers on all sides of the town 
ered 
Monday 


bodied Englis 


together for Sunday services, 


morning there were no able 


1 troops in Dundee. 
ved 


afternoon, 


4 4 
General Joubert am atthe seene in 


1 cart on Sunday and after 


rellg@ious services over, 


Lhnere Was a 


conference, at ch each of the generals 


explained What had been accomplished, 
Creneral 


Lucas Meyer, who in time of 


rman of the First Volksraad, 


Senate ol 


peace is Cha 
the 


information 


the republic, had received 
on British 
had 


raigside, a few miles 


Thursday that a 


force numbering thousand 


several 


intrenched itself at ¢ 


of Dundee 


east 


He immediately sent for 


General Erasmus, of the Pretoria 


com- 
mando, and Commandants Trichardt and 
Grobler of the Ermelo commandoes, and 
after a council of wara plan of attack was 
decided upon. The plan was for each of 
these othicers with a mobile force of picked 


men toattack the enemy’s position in three’ 


columns. They left their camp at dusk 


of Thursday night, General Mever leading 
the left wing, consisting of 


of the Vrvlhe 


mus with 600 Pretorians took the centre, 


700 members 


idcommando, General Eras- 


and Commandants Grobler and Trichardt 


00 Ermelo burghers were to operate 


on the right wing, while all were to con- 


verge at davlightin an attack from three 
different sides upon the Brit 


ish } 


intrencned 


Each column w 


as accom- 

panied by a battery of eight cannon. 
Shortly before daylight on Friday 
morning General Meyer arrived on a 


high kopje just east of the British posi- 
tion and planted his eight cannon. His 


scouts, who d been sent out 


ion, returned at day 
that there 


as soon as 
he selected h 


light with 


S posil 


the information 
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vere no signs of the other two colum) 
Owing to the character of the night. 
the fact that the route he himself had tal 
had been the most circuitous of the thre 
their absence occasioned conside rable 


He 


action. 


prehension. decided, howe Ve) 
The British outpo 


had discovered his position, and a 


enter into 


the camp The intrenchments swarny 
with what appeared like phantom figur 
through the mist General Meyer 


scarcely fired his first shot before the B 
ish revealed three batteries of six guns eac 
and began a furious ecannuonade. Aly 
the while the d 
was at its height, a squadron of Hussa 
with a Maxim the Britis 


intrencliments, moved around 


middle of the morning, 


sallied from 
ana 
the rear of the Boer position and open: 
fire. The burghers charged this flanki 
party, and after a desperate fight at « 

quarters captured the Maxim, and 

The Brit 
made repeate d atte mpts to assault the 


Hussars retreated to camp. 
sition, but were compelled to retire und 
the withering fire. Late in the afterno 
General Meyer had run out of ammui 
tion W hen he ceased firing he was s 
prised to see the British forees retreat 
in detachments to positions out of eann 
range. 


ed 


From some of the English wou 
it was learned that General Penn-S 
mons, their commanding officer, had be 
mortally wounded. General Mey: 
scouts had made futile efforts du 
the day to discover the whereabouts 


the other 


to have assisted in the attack. 


two commandoes which 
That n 
it was discovered that General 
and the commandants in 


right wing had got 


charge oO 


foo 


lost in 
day night, and wandered about until ] 
day hoon 


the 


when General Erasmus hea 
the cannonading, and was guided by 
to the vicinity of the fight. He final 
had his cannon placed on the Platberg 
mountain the fos 


Was col 


north of Dundee, but 
was so dens¢ him that he 


pelled to remain out of the fight. A pa 


below 


of the Ermelo commando had run into 
detachment of Hussars, and after a 
fight captured them ina eattle-kraal. O 
Saturday the three columns had their } 
sitions, and rained shells through the fog 
without being able to determine what da 
age they were doing, until late in the afte 
noon the fog raised, and the British fore: 
seemed to be in a demoralized conditio: 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XI 


FTER Manisty had 


carried 


sister, Eleanor and Luey sat to 
vether in the garden, talking some 
times, but more often silent, till the sun 


van to drop tovards Ostia and the Med 
iterranean., 


“You 


her 


must Eleanor, 


‘The 


said 


in,” 
the 


come 


laving hand on 


girl's, 
chill is beginning 

L icy rose, conscious again of the slight 
eiddiness of fever, and they walked tow- 
the Half - way Luey said, 
with sudden shy energy: 


house. 


ards 


**T do wish | were quite myself! It is 
I who ought to be helping vou through 
this,and Tam just nothing but a worry !” 
Kleanor smiled. 
‘You distract our thoughts.” she said. 
Nothing could have made this visit of 
Alice’s other than a trial.” 


She spoke kindly, but with that subtle 


ick of response to Luey’s sympathy 
which had seemed to spring first into 
existence on the day of Nemi. Lucey 
had never felt at ease with her sinee 


then, and her heart, in truth, was a little 
sore. She only knew that something in 
tangible and dividing had arisen between 
them, and that she felt herself once more 
the awkward, ignorant girl this 
delicate and high-bred woman, on whose 
confidence and friendship she had of 
course no claim whatever. 


beside 


Already she 
was conscious of a certain touch of shame 
when she thought of her new dresses and 
Had 
she been, after all, the mere troublesome 
intruder? 


of Mrs. Burgoyne’s share in them 


Her swimming head and lan 
euid spirits left her the prey of 

Aunt Pattie met them at the head of 
the long flight of stone stairs which led 
from the garden to the first floor. Her 
finger was on her lip. 


these 


“Will you come through my room?” 
she said, under her breath. 
and Alice are in the library.” 

So they made a round — every room 
almost in the apartment communicating 
with every other—and thus reached Aunt 


‘Edward 


ELEANOR’ 


HUM 


off his 


* Begun in January number, 
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Pattie’ 


Sat Shivering 


Ss sitt room and the salon. Lucy 


in Aunt 
vhich Miss Manisty had 


lit as soon as she set 


beside the wood lire 


Pattie’s room, wv 


eyes upon her, while 


the two other lies murmured to each 


other in the salon 
The wild light from the Campa 
ona tlooded the room: 


rich 
the day sank rapid 
lv, and a strange hush crept through the 
apartment The women working among 
had gone home: there 

were no sounds from the Marinata road, 
and the erackling of the fire alone broke 


upon the 


the olives below 


stillness for a 


the 


except sound 


Which emerged steadily as silence 


grew. It seemed to be a man’s voice 
reading, Once it was interrupted by a 
laugh out of all scale—an ugly, miserable 
laugh—and Luev shuddered afresh 


Meanwhile Aunt Pattie was whisper 
ing to Eleanor 


** He was wonderful 


quite wonderful 
I did not think he eould 


‘He can do anything he pleases. He 
seems to be reading aloud?” 

‘He is reading some poems, my dear, 
that she wrote at Venice. She gave them 
at the day she came. I 
dare say they're quite mad, but he’s read 
ing and discussing them as though they 
were the most important things, and it 


to him to look 


pleases her poor, poor Alice! First, 
you know, he quieted her very much 
about the money. 1 listened at the door 
sometimes, before you came in. She 


seems quite reconciled to him.” 
‘* All the same, I 
over and the doctor here!” 


said Eleanor: 
and Miss Manisty, lifting her hands, as 
sented with all the energy her small per 


wish this night were 


son could throw into the gesture 
Lucy, in the course of dressing for din 
ner, decided that to 


bevond her powers, 


sit through a 
that 
would be least in the way if she went to 
bed. a message to Miss Man 


istv, and was soon 


meal 


was 


and she 


So she sent 
lving at ease, with 
the window opposite her bed opened wide 
to Monte Cavo and the moonlit lake. The 
window on her left hand, which looked 
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on the alicony, She erself had closed 
ind fastened witl possibile care And 
she hac s d herself that her kev was 
n het As soon as Miss Manisty 
il Kleanor had} vid her their wood 
\ she meant to sec e hersel 
And presently Aunt Pattie came in to 
ee il she had soup and had taken 
her q nine The little old iad did not 
talk to Luey of her niece, nor of the ad 
venture of the afternoon, iough she had 
ill from Eleanor Her family 
} \¢ as secret as it was intense, could 
( endure s revelation of the fam 
tre syle and dittie ilty to a compara 
tive stranger, much as she liked the 
strange Nevertheless, her compune 
tions on the subject showed visibly No 


es and attentions could be too much 


for the girl in her eharge, who had suf- 


ered annoyance at the hands of a Man 
her own natural protectors 
ere i\ 

Benson, my dear, will come and look 
atter vou last thing said the old lady, 
not without a certain stateliness, ‘You 

] oOcK yo ir door and ] hope you will 
ave a ery ni@ht.” 

Half an hou ter eame Mrs. Bur 
grove Lucy's candle was out A wick 


floating on oil gave a faint light in one 
corner of the room Across the open 

amuslin eurtain had been drawn, 
to keep out bats and moths. But the 
mooniight streamed through, and bay in 
patches on the brick floor. And in this 


uneertain illumination Luey could just 


see the dark pits of Kleanor’s eves, the 
sharp slightness of her form, the dim 
eath of hair 


You may be quite happy,” said Elea- 


nor, bending over her and speaking al 


most in a whisper “She is much 
eter They have viven her a strong: 
er sieceping -draugiit and locked all the 
doors — except the door into Dalgetty’s 


‘oom. And that is safe, for Dalgetty has 


lrawn her bed right across it. If Alice 
tries to come through, she must wake her, 
and Daleetty is quite strong enough 1o 
control her Besides, Manisty would be 
there in a moment. So you may be quite, 


quite at ease 

Luev thanked her. 

‘And you?” she said, wistfully, feeling 
or e inor’s h ind 

Eleanor yielded it for an instant, then 
withdrew it, and herself “Oh, thank 


excellently. Alice 
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takes no interest, alas, in m<¢ You 
sure there is nothing else we can do 
you She spoke in a light, guar 


voice that seemed to Luev to econ 
a person miles away 
“Thank vou; I have everything 


‘* Benson will bring you milk and 


onade. I shall send Marie first thir 
news of vou You know she sleeps 


bevond you, and you have only to « 


the dining-room to find me. Good 
Sleep well.’ 

As Eleanor closed the door behind 
Lucy was conscious of a peculiar 
of heart. Mrs. B irgoyne had once mar 
all the advances in their friend 
Luev tl ought of two or three kisses 
formerly had greets d her cheek, to 
she had been too shy and startled 
spond Now it seemed to her difficult 
imagine that Mrs. Burgoyne had eve 
caressed lher—had ever shown herself 
sweet and gav and friendly as in 
first weeks when all Luey's pleasure 
the villa depended upon her. What 
wrongs What had she done? 

She lay drooping, her hot face press 
upon her hands, pondering the last f 


veeks, thoughts and Images pass 
through her brain with a rapidity an 
occasional incoherence that were the 1 
sult of her feverish state. How m 
she had seen and learnt in these fi. 
davs! It often seemed to her as thoug 
her old self had been put off along wi 
her old clothes. She was earried back 
the early time when she had just pati 
ly adapted herself to Mr. Manisty’s indi 


ference and neglect, as she might 


adapted herself to any other condition 
life at the villa She had made ne 
forts. It had seemed to her mere go 
manners to assume that he did not wa 
the trouble of her acquaintance, and 
done with it. To her natural Amer 
feeling indeed, as the girl of the part) 
was strange and disconcerting thfat he 
host should not make much of her. B 
she had soon reconciled herself. Aft 
all, what was he to her or she to him 
Then, of a sudden, a whole swarm 
incidents and impressions rushed upo 
memory. The semi-darkness of her roon 
was broken by images, brilliant or to 
menting—Mr. Manisty’s mocking look 
the Piazza of St. Peter's, his unkindne 
to his cousin, his sweetness to his frie: 
the aspect, now petulant, even clhildis| 
and now gracious and commanding be 


: 
eC 
‘ 
you, I shall sleep 


had ever known, 
Nemi His 


rpturned beside her as she and her horse 


yond other she 


whieh he had worn at 


any 


face 


mbed the steep path; the extraordi 


fulness, warmth of the 


uy significance 


ire behind it: the radua livellng 


the mans personality, most human 


v. self led, yet perpetually nter 

or hate of the bystander these fee 

gs or judgments about her host pulsed 


ough the girl’s mind with an ene 
if she Was powerless Lo arrest They 


d not make her happy, but they seemed 


quicken and intensify all the acts of 


inking and living. 

\t last. however. she succeeded ln re 
ipturing herself, in beating back the 
ougcits which. like troops over-rash on 
doubtful field, appeared to be carrying 


into the ambushes and strongholds of 


an enemy 


of them 


She was impatient and scorn 


For, all these mem 


es of things, new or exeiting, there 
is a constant sense of something ut 


infinitely tragic, ac- 


oward, something 


companving them, developing beside 


them. In this feverish silence it became 

truth about Mr. Manisty 
Luey searched her owt 


its 


i nightmare presence filling the 
W hat 


and his cousin? 


was tue 


nnoeent mind and all new awaken 
The 
friendship, as she had first seen it; 


Mr. Manisty that after 


vain intimacy 


ng perceptions in 
tone used by 
oon in speaking of Mrs. Burgoyne; the 
hundred small sigus of a deep distress in 
ey, of a resolute indifference in him 
Luey wandered in darkness as s] 


she 


of them, and vet with vague pangs and 


jarring vibrations of the heart. 


Her troubled dream 


was suddenly 
broken by a sound. She sprang up 


Was it distant 
Did it come from the room across 

No! 
ing ot 


¢ of a group of men on thi 


trembling an angry, 
yoice? 


the baleony It was the loud talk 
road out 
She all over, unable to re- 


“What would Unele 


she 


side shook 
strain herself 
said to herself in de 


Ben 


women, 


me?” 
Unele 


Sel control in 


think of 


spair. Fon loved calm and 
and had often 
praised her that she was not flighty and 


bachelor solitude 


er young women to be, 


foolish, as he in his 


coneeived most ot 


She looked down at her bandaged wrist. 
The wound still ached and burned from 
the pressure of that wild grip which she 


been able to ward off from it. 


had not 
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Lucy herself had the strength of healt} \ 


youth, but she had felt hen strenetl us 
nothing in Alice Manisty hands And 
the tvrauny of those black eves so lil 


her brother's, with« 


it tine 
and the horror of 


placabie 


spark those fieres 


sessing museries thal ed In them 


Perhaps, after all, Unele Ben would 


not have thought her so cowardly As 
she sat up in bed, her hands round her 
Knees, a pitiful mvaded 
her. A May scent of roses coming from 


the wall below the open window recalled 


to her the spring seents at home ne 
these strong Italian scents, but thin North 
ern perfumes of lilac and lavender, o 


pine needles ai d fresh gr It seemed 


ass, 


to her that shi is on the siope behind 
Unele Ben's house, with the scattered 
farms below, and the maple green in the 


hollow, and the grassy hill-sides folded 
one upon another, and the gieam of a 
lake among them, and on the farthest 
verge of the kind familiar scene the blue 
and shrouded heads of mountain-peaks 
She dropped her head on her knees, and 
could hear the lowing of eattle and the 
clucking of hens: she saw the meet 

house roof among the trees, and groups 


seattered through the lanes on the way to 


he prayer omen } 


meeting, the older 
their stutf dresses and straw bonnets, the 
lean bronzed men. 

9 7? 

Benson's knock dispelled 
The maid 
brushed 


the mirace 


brought lemonade and 


MILK 


long hair, and mad a 


Luey's 


straight and comfortable. 

Wihien her tendance was over she OK 
ed at the door and then at Luey Miss 
Manisty said, MISS, | was to see you ad 
your key handy. It’s there all right but 


Never 


flimsy things as the doors in all 


it is the door that’s wrong 


suci 


place.” 
And 


of the door. filled 


Benson examined the two 
vith that 


tempt for the foreigner’s powers and in 


frank coi 
telligence whieh makes the English race 
so beloved of Europe 

the floor-bolts seareel 


Ss 


neither of them: the 
g But I 
think the people that own this place had 
spent a hil 
When 
they're just tun 

On 


and 
its a disgrace! 


] shouidan t 


on it 


shilling 


since | was born, 


you go to lay hold on 
ling to bit 


never mind, Benson! 


shrinking ‘Tm sure it ‘ll be all right. 


Thank you—and good 
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She and Benson avoided looking at 
each other; and the maid was far too 
highly trained to betray any knowledge 
she was not asked for. But when she 
had taken her departure Lucy slipped 
out of bed, turned the key, and tightened 
the bolts herself. It was true that their 
sockets in the brick floor were almost 

orn away; and the lock-ease seemed 
scarcely to hold upon the rotten wood, 


The wood-work, indeed, throughout the 


vhole villa was not only old and worm 


eaten, but it had been originally of the 
rudest description, meant for summer 
uses, and a villeggiatura existence in 
Which privacy was of small account. 


The Malastrini who had reared the villa 
above the Campagna in the late seven 
teenth century had no money to waste 
superfluities of fitted 


and windows that shut; he had spent all 


on the doors that 
he had, and more, on the sprawling putti 
and fruit wreaths of the ceilings, and the 
arabesques of the walls. And now doors, 
shrunken 
and scorched and blistered by the heat 


windows, and shutters alike, 


of two hundred summers, were dropping 
into ruin. 


The handling of this rotten lock and 
its rickety accompaniments suddenly 
brought back a panie fear on Luey. 
What if Alice Manisty and the wind, 


which was already rising, should burst 


in upon her together? She looked down 
upon her night-gown and her bare feet. 
Well, at taken 


quite She opened her cup 


least she would not be 
unawares! 
board and brought from it a white wrap- 
per of a thin woollen stuff, which she put 
on She thrust her feet into her slippers, 
listening, her 
Nothing! 
She lay down, and drew a shawl over 


her 


to herself. 


and so stood a moment 


long hair dropping about her. 
won't won't —sleep,” she said 
And the last sound she was conscious 
of was the ery of the little downy owl 
so near that it seemed to be almost at her 
window. 
‘You are unhappy,” said a voice be- 
side her 
The self in her seemed 
to wrestle its way upward from black and 
troubled 


Lucey started 


depths of sleep. She opened 


her eves. Some one was bending over 
her. She felt an ineffable horror, but 
not the smallest astonishment. Her 


dreams had prophesied; and she saw what 
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she foreknew. In the wavering lie} 
she perceived a stooping form, and aga 
whiteness of 


face set in a black frame. 


she noticed a hands 


Yes!” she said, lifting herself on 
elbow. “Yes! What do you want 

“You have been sobbing— in y 
sleep,” said the voice. ‘I know 


you are unhappy. My brother is beg 


you might love hin 
But there is some one between you—ani 


ning to love you 


There is no hop 


there always will be. 
show the 


for 
out.” 

* Miss Manisty!- 
here,” 


you—unless I you wa 


you oughtn’t to be 
said Luey, raising herself highe: 
in bed and trying to speak with absolut 
self-command. ‘* Won't you go back to 
bed—won't you let me take you?” 

And she made a Instant 
It seized her arn 
first gently, then irresistibly. 

‘**Don't, don’t do that,” said the voice 
“Tt makes me angry—and—that hurts 

Alice Manisty raised her other han 
to her head with a strange piteous ges 
ture. Lucy was struck with the move 
ment of the hand. It was 
something that it concealed. 

‘IT don’t want you angry 
she said, trying to speak gently and keep 
down the physical tumult of the heart 


movement. 
ly ahand was put out. 


shut ove 


to make 


but it is not good for you to be up like 
this. You are not strong—you ought to 
have rest.”’ 

The grip upon her arm relaxed. 


‘I don’t rest now "—a miserable sigh 
came out of the darkness. ‘I sleep 
sometimes, but I don’t. rest. And it 


used all to be so happy once—whether | 
was awake or asleep. I was extraordi 
narily happy, all the winter, at Venic: 
One day Octave and I hada quarrel. He 
said I was mad; he seemed to be sorry 
for me; 
erying. 


he held my arms and I saw hin 
But it was quite a mistake—|] 
wasn’t unhappy then. My brother John 
was always with me, and he told me the 
most wonderful things that no 
one else knows. Octave could never se: 


secrets 


him—and it was so strange, I saw him so 
plain. And -my mother and father were 
there too: there was nothing between me 
and any dead person. I could see them 
and speak to them whenever I 
of separation from those 


wished. 
People speak 
who die. But there is none—they are 
always there. And when you talk to 
them, you know that you are immortal 
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is they are—only you are not 


You 


like them 


this world st 


remember 


ve 
know you have to o back to it (dine 
night John took me we seemed to oe 
through the ciouds—through littie Ww 


of white fire and I saw ae ty 


fu of spirits the most beautiful peoypie 
men and women vith their souls show 
ino like flames through their frail bodies 
They were quite kind —they smiled and 
talked to me But I cried bitterly ‘ 
eause I knew L couldn't stay with them 

n their dear strange world I must 


1 
DACK 


hnoed 


spoken and re 


master 


t but they made a murmur wit 
t through which other sounds hardly 
penetrated Yet she str vied With her 


self—she remembered that only clearness 


of brain could save her. 

She raised herself higher on her pil- 
lows that she might bring herself more 
mn a level with her unbidden guest 


“aS gave you pleas ive?” 


she said, almost with calm 


intensest happiness,” said the 
‘Others pity me 


me smile. 


heard 
For 


ing of | 


Poor creature!—she'’s mad’ 
i. And it made 


had 


eouid 


powers they knew noth 


DASS from one wor d to another 


another 


the of 


could see in a 


living’ person another dead 


SOUL 


lone ago hing 


And everyt 


og spoke to me 
the movement of leaves on a tree—the 


mal—all kinds of numbers 


and arrangements that come across one 


in the day Other people noticed no- 


thing. To me it was all alive—every- 


thine was alive. Sometimes I was so 
happy, so eestatie, I could hardly breathe. 
The people who pitied me seemed to me 
dull and erawling beings If they had 
only known! But now—” 
A long breath eame from the darkness 
a breath of pain. And again the figure 


raised its hand to it 


Now, 


s head. 


somehow, it is all different. 
When John comes, he is cold and un 
kind—he won open to me the old sights 
He shows me things instead that shake 


me with misery—that kill me. My brain 
is darkening, its powers are dying out. 
That must let 


I must pass into another. 


means that I this life go 


Some other 


pie words 
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Do you under 


Closer came the form Lue, perceived 
the white face and the dimly burning 
eves, she felt herself suffocating, but she 


dared make no sudden move, for fear of 


that closed hand and what it held. 

“No. I don’t understand,” she said 
faintly vit Loam sure no good ean 
come to you from anothers harn 

What harm would be? You are 


to love 


you 


and your 


Happy 


you 


loved Dut for hh 


sure—to com) His What have 
vou that he wants? His mind now is full 
of you—his senses, his feeling, are toueh 
ed; but in three weeks he would weary 
of and despise you. Besides, you know 
—vou know well—that is not all. There 
is another woman, whose life you must 
trample on, and you are not made of 
stulf strong enough for that. No!—there 


is no hope for you ith 
But thea 


Is only a change 


Lhis existence 
this body. e is no death—death 


from one form of bein 
to another 


will 


bid 


vour life, then, 
We will eseape to 


Give up 
give up Inine, 


gether I can guide you; I know the 


way. We shall find endless joy, endless 


power! I shall be with Octave then, as 


and when I please; and you with Edward 
Come! 

The face bent nearer, and the iron hold 


Lucy lay with her own face turned away 


closed again stealthilv on the girl’s w 
and hereves shut 
A 


mind —an 


She scareely breathed 


word of through hen 


ite 


aione 


praver passed 


mage of her wl haired 


uncle, her second and 
desolate. 

Suddenly there was a quick movement 
beside her. Her heart fluttered wildly. 
Alice Manisty 


to the window, 


Then she opened her eyes 
had sprung up, had gone 
and flung back the muslin curtains, Luey 
in the 


the haewgard energy of look 


could see her quite plainly 
moonlight 
movement, the 


and wild dishevelled hair 


I knew the end w this after 


“When 


walked along the 


as Come 


noon,” said the hurrying voice 


| came out to you, as | 


terrace. the sui saw it turn 
black above the Campagna, all in a 


ment, 


moO 
will 


How will 


and I said to myself, ‘ What 


the world do without the sun? 


never make My brother is 

cone Zi! back to all L hated ali that ke We He is not mad, but he has a ‘ 

strangled and hindered me being apart If you cling to him, he puts iy 
The voice paused a moment. Through you from him; if mam love him, he tires i 

Luev’s mind certain Heo bas never is own plea 

\ ho it had 

echoed. Co): 

ow, di 

th 
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itlive? And now, do vou see”’--she raised 
her arm, and Lucey saw it for an instant 


as a black bar against the window, eaught 


the terrible dignity of gesture—"* there is 
not one moon, but many! Look at them! 
How they hurry through the clouds—one 
after the other! Do you understand what 
that means? Perhaps not, for your sight 
is not like mine. But I know. It means 
that the earth has left its orbit, that we 
are wandering—wandering in space, like 
a dismasted vessel! We are tossed this 
vay and that, sometimes nearer to the 
Stars, and sometimes farther away. That 
is why thev are first smaller and then 
larger. But the crash must come at last 

death for the world, death for us 
all—” 

Her hands fell to her side, the left hand 
always tightly closed; her head drooped; 
her voice, which had been till now hoarse 
and parched as though it came from 
a throat burnt with fever, took a deep 
dirgelike note. Noiselessly Lucy raised 
herself; she measured the distance be- 
tween herself and the door, between the 
mad woman and the door. Oh God! 
was the door locked? Her eves strained 
through the darkness. How deep her 
sleep must have been that she had heard 
no sound of its yielding! Her hand was 
ready to throw off the shawl that covered 
her, when she was startled by a laugh — 
a laugh vile and cruel—that seemed to 
come from a new presence—another be- 
ing. Alice Manisty rapidly came back to 
her, stood between her bed and the wall, 
and Luey felt instinetively that some 
hideous change had passed. 

Dalgetty thought that all was safe; so 
did Edward. And indeed the locks were 
Safe—the only doors that hold in all 
the villa—I tried yours in the afternoon 
while Manisty and the priest were talk- 


ing! But mine held. So I had to deal 
with Dalgetty.”” She stooped, and whis- 


pered, ‘‘I got it in Venice one day—the 
chemist near the Rialto. She might have 
found it, but she never did; she is very 
stupid. I did her no harm, I think. 
But if it kills her, death is nothing— 
nothing—only the gate of life. Come! 
come! prove it!” 

A hand darted and fell, like a snake 
striking. Luey just threw herself aside 
in time; she sprang up, she rushed, she 
tore at the door pulling at it with a 
frantie strength. It yielded with a crash, 


for the lock was already broken. Should 


she turn left or right?—to the roon 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s maid or to Mr. Manisty 
library? She chose the right and fled P 
She had perhaps ten seconds’ start, sin 
the bed had been between her enemy 
the door. But if any other door — 
posed between her and succor, al] 
over'—for she heard a horrible ery 
hind her, and knew that she was pursue: 
On she dashed across the landing at 
head of the stairs. Ah! the dining-reo: 
door was open! She passed it, and the 
turned, holding it desperately against 
pursuer. 

‘Mr. Manisty! Help!” 

The agonized voice range throug) 
silent rooms. Suddenly a sound { 
the library a chair overturned, a ery 
door flung open. Manisty stood in 
light. 

He bounded to her side. His strene 
released hers. The upper pari of the do 
was glass, and that dark gasping form . 
the other side of it was visible to the 
both in a pale dawn light from the glass 
passage, 

he said. ‘‘Gothrough my roo: 
Find Eleanor!” 

She fled. But as she entered the roo 
she tottered: she fell upon the chair t) 
Manisty had just quitted, and with a long 
shudder that relaxed all her young lim!s 
her senses left her. 

Meanwhile the whole apartment v 
alarmed. The first to arrive upon t 
scene was the strong house-maid, \ 
found Alice Manisty stretched upon t 


floor of the glass passage, and her brot} 
kneeling beside her, his clothes and hands 
torn in the struggle with her delirio 
violence. Alfredo appeared immediate]: 
afterwards; and then Manisty was con 
scious of the flash of a hand-lamp, and 1 
soft hurrying step of Eleanor Burgoyn: 

She stood in horror at the entrance « 
the glass passage. Manisty gave his sis 
ter into Alfredo’s keeping as he rose a 
went towards her. 

‘*For God's sake,” he said, under hi 
breath, ‘‘go and see what has happene 
to Dalgetty !” 

He took for granted that Luey h: 
taken refuge with her, and Eleanor staid 
to ask no questions, but fled on to Da 
getty’s room. As she opened the doo 
the fumes of chloroform assailed her, and 
there on the bed lay the unfortunate 
maid, just beginning to hersel! 
back to consciousness from beneath t} 


i 


jloroformed handkerchief 


that had re 
duced her to impotence. 

W hile 
Andreina 
mveyed Alice Manisty, now in a state 


Her state demanded every care 


Manisty and the house-maid 


of helpless exhaustion, to her room, and 


See ured her 


there, Alfredo ran for the 
\Marinata doctor. Eleanor and Aunt Pat 
forced brandy through the maid's 


eeth and did what they co ild to bring 


ek warmth and circulation. 


Thev were still busv with their task 


ien the elderly Italian arrived, who 


is the communal doctor and chemist of 


e village The smell of the room, the 


The 


sight of the woman, were 


eno igh. 


nan was efficient and discreet, and he 
ew himself into his work without 


more questions than 
cessary In 


vere absolutely ne 


the midst of their efforts 
Manisty reappeared, panting. 
‘Ought he not to see Miss Foster too?” 
he said, anxiously, to Eleanor Burgoyne. 
Eleanor looked at him in astonishment 
from 
He rushed away, back to the libra- 


A smothered exclamation broke 
him. 
ry, which he had seen Lucy enter. 

The cool clear light was mounting. It 
penetrated the wooden shutters of the li- 
brary and mingled with the dying light 
of the lamp which had served him to 
read with through the night, beside which, 
in spite of his utmost efforts, he had fallen 
asleep at the approach of dawn. There, 
in the illumination, he 
Luey lying within his deep arm-chair. 
Her face was turned away from him and 
hidden the her black 
hair streamed over the white folds of her 


Vrapper; one arm Was beneath 


dreamlike saw 


against cushion ; 
her, the 
other hung helplessly over her knee. 

He went up to her and called her name 
in an agony. 

She moved slightly, made an effort to 
rouse herself, and raised her hand But 
the hand fell again, and the word half 
formed upon her lips died away. No- 
thing eould be more piteous, more dis- 
armed. Yeteven her disarray and help- 


lessness were lovely; she was noble 
in her defeat; her very abandonment 
breathed youth and purity. The man’s 


wildly surging thouglits sank abashed 
But words escaped him—words giving 

irrevocable shape to feeling—for he saw 

that she could not hear. 

“TLuey! Luev! dear, beautiful Lucy!” 
He hung over her in an ardent silence, 

his eves breathing a respect that was the 
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very soul of pa his hand not daring 


to touch even a fold of her dress Mean 
while the door leading to the little pas- 
sage-room had opened noiselessly.  Elea 


nor Burgoy ne had entered was 


Mat IStY 
not aware of it He bent above Luev in 


a tender absorption 


Speaking to her as he 
might have spoken lo a child calling to 
her, comforting and rousing her His 


deep voice had an enchanter’s sweetness 


and gradually it t 


ooed her back to iile 
She did not know what he was saving to 
her, but Her lids flut 


tered ; her chair; a deep 


she 


responded 
she moved in 
h lifted her breast 

At that door in f 


hand escaped her and sw ng to 


sig 


moment the 


anor’s 
Man 
isty started back and looked round him 

Eleanor !—is that you 

In the barred and ghostly light Elea 
nor came slowly forward. She 
first at Lucey, then at Manisty. 


eves met. 


looked 


The 


Manisty was the first to move uneasily. 
**Look at her, Eleanor! 
Alice must 


room. 


Poor child! 
her in her 
When 
Alice, I found this in her 
One second more, and she would 
have used it on Miss Foster.” 


have attacked 
She escaped by a marvel 
I wrestled with 
hand. 


He took from his pocket a small sur 
gical knife,and looked, shuddering, at its 
sharpness and its curved point. 

Eleanor too shuddered. She laid her 
hand on Lucy's shoulder, while Manisty 
withdrew into the shadows of the room 

Luey raised herself by a great effort. 
Her first half-conscious impulse was to 
throw into the arms of 
man standing by her. 
ceived 


herself the wo 
Then, as she per 
Kleanor her 
came back and her fuze steadied, the im- 
pulse died. 

* Will you help me?” 
holding out 
her feet. 

A sudden gleam of natural feeling lit 
up the frozen whiteness of Eleanor’s face. 
She threw her arm round Luey’s waist, 
guiding her. 


clearly, as reason 


she said, simply, 


her hand and tottering to 


And so, closely entwined, 
the two passed from Manisty’s sight. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE sun had alre ady deserted the east 
ern side of the yilla when, on the morn 
ing following these events, Lucey woke 
from a fitful sleep to find Benson standing 
beside her. Benson had slept in her room 


sinee the dawn: and, thanks to exhaus 


; 
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tion and the natural powers of youth, 
Luey came 


back to consciousness, weak 


most 


but refreshed, al 


in f 


free from fever, and 
Neverthe- 


herself in bed to drink 


possession ot herself 


less, as she ral 


the tea that 


sed 
Benson offered her, as she 
eaught a glimpse through the open win 
dow of the 


convent-crowned summit and 


wooded breast of Monte Cavo, tlooded 
with a broad white sunlight, she had that 


sense Ol Change 


of a yesterday 
that 


parted from to-day 


marks the entry into another room of 
life The voung soul at such times trem- 
bles before a power unknown, yet tyr 
annously felt All in a moment, with 
oul our knowledge or co - operation, 


something has happe ned. Life will nev 


“How 


knew no 


t Was last week. 
soul emes. 

thing, willed 


thing.” And then dim 
ly, throug! 


gli the dark of its own tumult, 
the veiled Destiny appears 
Benson was not at all anxious that 
Lucy should throw off the invalid. 
And indeed, miss, if I may say so, 


you'll be least in the way where you are 
They're expecting the doctor from Rome 
directly.” 

All 
was that Miss 


had eseaped from her room 


The maid looked at her curiously. 
that the household 
Alice Manisty 


in the night 


knew 


after plnioning Dalgetty 


nga chioroformed hand 


Miss Foster, it 
aro ised and alarmed, 
Manisty, coming to the 


arms and throw 


KRETCILIC! 


ace 
seemed 


Mr 


ove rpow ere ad 


had been 
and 


had 


rescue, 
his sister by the help 
of the stout This 


cameriera, Andreina. 
was all that 


Nor did 


eative. 


was certainly known. 


Lucey show herself communi 


As the maid threw back all the 
shutters and |] 


ooped the 


curtains, the girl 


watched the summer light conquer the 
room with a shiver of reminiscence. 


And Mrs. 


eageriy 


Burgoyne?” she asked, 


The maid hesitated. ‘‘She’s up long 
ago, miss But she looks that ill it’s a 
pity to see her. She and Mr. Manisty 


had their coffee together an hour ago, 
and she’s been helping him with the ar 


rangements I am sure it’ll be a bless 
away. It 
would soon kill all the rest of you.’ 


‘Will 
Luey 


ing when the poor lady’s put 
she go to day, Benson?” said 
ln a low voice 

The maid replied that she believed that 
was Mr. Manisty’s decision, that he had 
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been ordering a carriage, and that it 
supposed two hurses were coming 
the doctor. Then she inquired whet 
take good news of Luey 
Miss Manisty and the master. 


she might 


Lucy hurriedly begged they might 
told that she was quite well, and nobod 


was to take the 


her any more, 


smallest trouble aly 


Benson threw a seepti: 
look at the girl’s blanched cheek, sho 
her head a little, and departed 
A few minutes afterwards there 
light tap at the door, and Eleanor B 
goyne entered 
You have slept 7 


are bette 


vou 


she said, standing at Lucy's bedside 
I am only ashamed you should 
me a thought,” the gir! protested 


should be up now but for Benson. § 
said I should be out of the way 


Yes.” 


iS SO. 


said Eleanor, quietly. 
She hesitated a moment, and t 
resumed: ‘If you should hear 
disagreeable, don’t be 
will be 


anvth 
alarmed The 
But sli 


quite broke) 


a doctor and nurses. 
quite quiet this morning 
pool My cousins are going 
Rome with her. The 
will be placed is on Monte Mario. EK 


ward wishes to assure himself that 


soul! 


home where 


all suitable and well managed A 


Aunt Pattie will go with him.” 


Through the girl's mind flashed 
thought, ‘Then we shall be alone 
gether all day,” and her heart sai 


She dared not look into Mrs Burgoy ne 
tired eyes. The memory of words spoke: 


to her in the darkness—of that expres 
sion she had surprised on Mrs. Burgoyne’s 
face as she woke from her swoon in t 

library suddenly renewed the nightn are 
in which had 


more herself 


she been living. Once 


she felt walking among 


snares and shadows, with a 


trembli 
pulse 

Yet the feeling which rose to sight w: 
nothing more than a stronger form « 
that tenderness whieh ha 
been slowly invading her during mai 
days. She took Eleanor’s hand in li 
and kissed it shyly. 

‘**Then J shall look 
said, trying to smile. 
this time!” 

Wasn't thata carriage?” said Eleano: 
hurriedly. Yes 


She hastene 


remorse!l ul 


after you,” shi 


have my wai 


She listened a moment. 
a carriage had drawn up. 
away. 

Lucy, left alone, could hear the move 


‘ 

Sag 

irre Vv o« 

i 


of feet through the 

and the 

senting apparently two men, and neither 
them Mr. Manisty 


She took a 


passage, 


sound of strange voices, 


repre- 


book table and 
not 


the whole scene 


from her 


ed not to listen. 


her 


But she e 
distract mind from 
ich she imagined must be going on 


consultation of the doctors, the att 


de of the brother. 
How had Mr. Manisty dealt with 


his 


ster the night before? What weapon 
is in Alice Manisty’s hand? Luey re 
embered no more after that moment at 


ri door, when Manisty had rushed Lo 
relief, bidding her go to Mrs. Bur 

yne He himself had not been hurt, 
or Mrs. Burgoyne would have told her. 
Ah! he had surely been kind, though 
Her filled She thought 
of the new light in which he had appear- 


strong 


eyes 
ed to her during these terrible days with 
his sister—the curb put on his irritable, 
temper, his care of 

herself. In 
would have been a 
In Manisty it touched 
and captured, because it could not have 
She 


exacting Alice, his 


eh valry towards another 


man such conduct 


matter of course. 


dk me 


he had 


peen reckoned On. had him 


injustice, and, unknowing, re- 
venged himself, 

The first carriage apparently drove 
iway, and after an interval another re- 
placed it. Nearly an hour passed—then 
sudden sounds of trampling feet and open- 
ing doors broke the silence which had 
Voices and steps 
approached, entered the lass passage. 
Lucy sprang up. 


settled over the villa. 


Jenson had flung the 
window looking on the baleony and the 
passage open, but had fastened across it 
the outside sun-shutters. Lucy, securely 
hidden herself, could see freely through 
the wooden strips of the shutter. 
Ah!—sad procession! Manisty came 
first through the passage, the sides of 
which were open to the baleony. His 
sister was on his arm, veiled and in black. 
She moved feebly, sometimes hesitating 
and pausing, and Luey distinguished the 
wild eyes glancing from to side. 
sut Manisty bent his fine head to her; 
his left hand secured hers upon his arm; 
he spoke to her gently and cheerfully. 
Behind walked Aunt Pattie, very small 
and nervously pale, followed by a nurse. 
Then two men—Lucy recognized one as 
the Marinata doctor—and another nurse; 
then Alfredo, with luggage. 


side 


They pass a rapidly out of her sight 
But the front door was immediately De- 
low the baleony, and her ear could more 
or less follow the departure And there 


vas Mrs. Burgoyne leaning over the bal 


cony Mr. Manisty spoke to her from 
below Luey fancied she eaught her 
own name, and drew back, indignant 


} lf f 
Wilh herseil Tor listening 
sound of wheels—the opening 


Then a 


of the iron gate—the driving up of an- 

other carmag 
Alfredo 


over 


some 


shouting between 
Andreina | 


and and it was all 
The villa was at peace again 

her full height, 
ina tierce rigidity of self-conte mpt. What 
was she still listening 


for ? W hat 


suadeniy 


to 


Luev drew 


for—still hunger 
ing seemed to have 


rone 
and earth with 
the cessation of one voice? 


She fell 


out of heaven 


bed 
It was natural to her to pray, to throw 


on her knees beside her 
herself on a sustaining and strengthening 
power. Such prayer in such a nature is 
not the specifie asking of a definite boon. 
it 


wordless 


rather a aspiration tow 
ards a Will not our own—a passionate 
longing, in the old phrase, to be “ right 
with God.” whatever happens, and 


through all the 


pulse. 


storms of personal im 


An hour later Lucey entered the salon 
behind 
mid - day 


just as Alfredo, coming up 
announced that the 
was ready. Mrs. Burgoyne was sitting 


her, 
breakfast 


near the western window with her sketch 
ing things her. 
clouds had come up from the sea to veil 
the scorching heat with which the day 
had opened. Eleanor had thrown the 
sun-shutters back, and was finishing and 
correcting one of the Nemi sketches she 
had made during the winter. 


about Some western 


She rose at sight of Lucy. 

“Such a relief to throw one’s self into 
a bit of drawing!” 
her work. 


She looked down at 
‘What hobby do you fly to?” 

Lucy was only too glad to take the 
hint, and turn away for a time from the 
tragedy of the week. 

‘I mend the linen, and [I tie 
down the jam,” she said, laughing. ‘* You 
have heard me play sO 
don’t do that well! 
a hay-stack.”’ 

You play very well,” said Eleanor, 
embarrassed, as they moved towards the 
dining-room. 


house 


know I 
can't draw 


you 


And I 
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‘* Just well enough to send Uncle Ben 
to sleep when he’s tired! I learnt it for 
that. Will vou play to me afterwards?” 


‘With pleasure,” said Eleanor, a little 
formal): 


How the El 


eanor, a white shadow in her black trans 


long luncheon seemed! 


parent dress, toved with her food—ate 
nothing—and complained of the waits 
betyv een the courses 


Lucy reminded her that there were fifty 
steps between the kitchen and their apart- 
ment. Eleanor did not seem to hear her; 
she had apparently forgotten her own re 
mark, and was staring absently before 
her. When she spoke next it was about 
London She had 
promised to take a young cousin, just 

come balls. Her talk 
about her plans was careless and languid, 
but it showed the woman naturally at 
home in the fashionable world,with con- 
nections 


and the June season. 


out.” to some 


half the great families, and 
The effect of it 


to make Luevy shrink into herself. 


access to all doors. was 
Mrs. 
Burgoyne had spoken formerly of their 
meeting in London. She said nothing of 
it to-day, and Luey felt that she could 
never venture to remind her. 

From Eleanor’s disjointed talk, also, 


there flowe another subtle impression. 


Luevy realized what kinship means to the 
wealthy well 


what a freemasonry it establishes, what 


English and born class 


opportunities it confers, 


The Manistys 


and Eleanor Burgoyne were part of a 
creat clan with innumerable memories 
and traditions They said nothing of 


them: they merely took them for granted 
with all that they 
sition, the 


implied,—the social] po- 


‘consideration,’ the effect on 


others 

Now, the smallest touch of English 
assumption in her new aequaintances 
would have been enough, six weeks be- 


fore, to make Lucy Foster open her dark 
That 
women of ler 


eyes in astonishment or contempt. 
is not the way in which 
type understand life. 

But to-day the frank forces of the girl's 
nature felt themselves harassed and crip- 
pled. She sat with downeast eves, con- 
strainedly listening and sometimes reply- 
ing. No—it was verytrue. Mr. Manisty 
was not of her world. He had relations, 
airs, infinitely remote from 
hers, none of which could mean anything 
to her. 


him were the n 


friendships, aff 


Whereas his cousin’s links with 
atural, inevitable links of 
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blood and class. He might be unsatisfae- 
tory or uncivil; butshe had innumerab) 
ways of recovering him, not to be und: 
stood even, by those outside. 

When the two women returned to t 
salon,a kind of moral distance had estal 
lished itself 
silent, Eleanor restless. 

Alfredo brought the coffee. Mrs. Bu 
goyne looked at her watch as he retired 

** Half past one,” she said in a reflecti 
voice. 


between them. 


Lucy was 


‘By now they have made all 
rangements.” 

‘They will be back by tea-time?” 

Hardly,—but dinner Poo 
Aunt Pattie! She will be half dead.” 

‘* Was she disturbed last night?” asked 
Lucy ina low voice. 

‘** Just at the end. Mercifully she hea 


before 


nothing till Alice was safe in her room 

Then Eleanor’s eyes dwelt brooding 
on Lucy. She had never yet question: 
the girl as to her experiences. Now sli 
said, with a certain abruptness, 

‘*T suppose she forced your door?” 

‘*T suppose so. But I was asleep.” 

‘“Were you terribly frightened when 
you found her there?” 

As she spoke, Eleanor said to hersel! 
that in all probability Lucy knew nothing 
of Manisty’s discovery of the weapon it 
Alice’s hand. While she was helping t 
girl to bed, Lucy, in her dazed and shiv 
ering submission, was true to her natural 
soberness and reserve. Instead of exag 
gerating, she had minimized what had 
happened. Miss Alice Manisty had com: 
to her room, had behaved strangely, and 
Lucy, running to summon assistance, liad 
roused Mr. Manisty in the library. No 
doubt she might have managed better 
both then and in the afternoon. And so 
with a resolute repression of all excite: 
talk, she had turned her pale face fron 
the light and set herself to go to sleep 
—as the only means of inducing Mrs 
Burgoyne also to leave her and rest. 

Eleanor’s present question, however, set 
the girl's self-control fluttering, so shar, 
ly did it recall the horror of-the night 
She curbed herself visibly before reply 
ing: 

Yes, I was frightened. But I don't 
think she could have hurt me. I should 
have been stronger when it came to thi 


point.” 
‘“Thank God Edward was there!” cried 
Eleanor. ‘* Where did he come to you? 


I could 


the dining-room door. 
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not have held it much longer 
And I 
But I only just managed to get to that 
chair in the library.” 

‘Mr. Manisty found you quite uncon 


Then he 


told me to go to you. tried to 


sc1ous. 


A sudden red dyed Luey’s cheek. 


Mr. 
Manisty! Was he there? IT hoped he kuew 
pothing about it. only Sa Ww you.” 

Eleanor’s thought infer 
But they gave her little comfort 
She turned away abruptly, complaining 


drew certain 


ences 


of the heat, and went to the piano. 
Luey sat listening, with a book on her 
knee 


Everything seemed to have grown 
strangely unreal in this het silence of the 


villa—the high room with its painted 
valls, the marvellous prospect outside, 


ist visible in sections through the half 
closed shutters, herself and her compan 
ion. Mrs. Burgoyne played snatches of 
and Chopin ; but 
more than usual, 
tion seemed to wander. 


Brahms lingers 


Her atten- 


her 
stumbled 


Inevitably the girls memory went back 
Alice Manisty 
In vain she rebuked her 


to the wild things which 
had said to her 
self. The fancies of a mad woman were 


+ 
best 


forgotten, so common-sense told her. 


But over the unrest of heart, 
over the electrical tension and dumb hos 
tility that 
her and Eleanor Burgoyne, common-sense 
had small power. 


her own 


had somehow arisen between 
She could only say to 
herself, with growing steadiness of pur 
pose. that it would be best for her not to 
so to Vallombrosa, but to make arrange 
ments as soon as possible to join the Por- 
ters’ friends at Florence,and go on with 
them to Switzerland 

To distract herself, she presently drew 
towards her the open portfolio of Elea 
nor’s sketches, which was lying on the ta- 
ble. Most of them she had seen before, 
and Mrs. Burgoyne had often bade her 
turn them over as she pleased. 

She looked at them, now listlessly, now 
with sudden stirs of feeling. Here was 
the niched wall of the Nemi temple, the 
arched recesses overgrown with ilex and 
fig and bramble, in front the strawberry- 
pickers stooping to their work. Here, an 
impressionist study of the lake at even 
ing, with the wooded height of Genzano 
breaking the sunset; here,a sketch from 
memory of Aristodemo teasing the girls. 
Below this drawing lay another drawing 
of figures. Lucy drew it out, and looked 
at it in bewilderment. 
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At the foot of it was written, ‘ The 
Slaver and tiie Slain Her thoughts 
rushed back to her first evening at the 
villa—to the legend of the priest, The 
sketch indeed contained two heures—one 


erect and triumphant, the other crouch 


ing on the ground The prostrate figure 
was wrapped in acloak which was drawn 
over tle 


head and face The young vic 


tor, sword in hand, stood above his con 
quered enemy 
Or 


Was Il a man 
Luey looked closer, her cold hand 
shaking on the paper. The vague clas 
sical dress told nothing. But the face 


whose was it?—and the long black hair 


She raised her eves towards 
ror the 


an old milr- 


on wall in 


front, then dropped 
them to the drawing again, in a sudden 
And the 


figure on the ground, with the 


horror of recognition piteous 
delicate 
woman's hand? Lucey eaught her breath 
It was as though the blow at her heart 
which Manisty had averted the night be 
fore had fallen. 

Then 
had turned 


she aware that Eleanor 
round upon her seat at the 


plano and Was watching ler, 


became 


‘I was looking at this strange draw 
Her face 

She pushed the draw- 
ing from her and tried to smile 


ing,” she said. had turned a 


} 
sudden crimson. 


Eleanor rose and came towards her 


‘T thought you would see it,” she said. 
‘*T wished you to see it.” 


Her and 


She stood opposite to Lucey, 


voice was hoarse shaking 
supporting 
herself by a marble table that stood near 

Lucy's color disappeared ; she became as 
pale as Eleanor. 

‘* Ts this meant for me?” 

She pointed to the 


torious priest. 


figure of the vie 
Eleanor nodded. 
it the night after our Nemi 
she said, with a fluttering breath 
“A vision came to 
me.” 

Lucy started. Then she put her arms 
on the table and dropped her face into 
her arms. 


‘I drew 
walk,” 


me so—of you—and 


Her voice became alow and 
thrilling murmur that just reached Elea- 
nor’s ears. 

‘I wish—oh, how I 
never come here!” 


wish—that I had 


Eleanor wavere ad a 
said, with 


moment, then she 


gentleness, even with sweet 


ness: 


‘You have nothing to blame yourself 


for. 


Nor has any one. That picture ac- 


— 
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clses no 


one. It 


draws the future— 

Which no one can stop or change—but 
vou 

In the first place,” said Ji Cy, still 

hiding her eyes and the bitter tears that 


dimmed them, hat does it mean 
Why am I the slavyer?—and—and—you 
the slain? What have I done? How 


have I deserved such a thing 
Her voice failed her. Eleanor drew a 


little nearer. 


It is not vou but fate. You have 
taken from me—or you are about to take 
from me—the last thine left to me on 
this earth! I have had one chance of 


llappiness, and only one, in all my life, 


till now. My boy is dead—he has been 
dead eight years And at last I had 
fo ind another chance, and after seven 


weeks, you—you—are dashing it from 
me! 
Luey drew back from the table, like 


one that shrinks from an enemy. 
‘Mrs. Burgoyne!” 
a You 


calmly. 


don't 


know it,” Eleanor, 
understand that! You 
too loyal. That's why I 
talking like this. One could only 
it with some whose 
Oh, I had such 
feeling towards such mean, poor 
And then, as I sat playing there, 
I said to myself: ‘T1l tell her! She will 
find that drawing, Ill tell her! She 
She'll under- 
Why shouldn't one try to save 
one’s self? It’s the natural law. 
only the one life.’ ”’ 


said 
are too 
am 

dare one 


heart one 


knew. have custs of 


you 
feeling! 


and 
has a 
stand. 


great, true nature. 


She covered her eyes with her hand an 
instant, choking down the sob which in- 


terrupted her. Then she moved a little 
nearer to Lucey. 
* You see,” she said, appealingly, ‘* you 


were very sweet and tender to me one 
It's very easy to pretend to mourn 
with other people 


one ought 


day. 
because one thinks 
or because it makes one liked. 
I am always pretending in that way—I 
can't help it. But you—no: you don't 
say what you don't feel, and you've the 
gift to feel. 


It’s so rare—and you'll suf- 
fer 


it. You'll find other people 
doing what Im doing now—throwing 
themselves 


from 


upon you—taking advantage 
trusting to you. You pitied me be- 


cause I had lost my boy. 


you didn’t 
know 


you couldn't guess how bare my 
life has been always-—but for him. And 


then—this winter her voice changed 
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and broke—‘' the sun rose again for m¢ 


I have been hungry and starving { 


years, and it seemed as though I 


even | 
might still feast and be satisfied. 
“Tt would not have taken much 
satisfy me. [Iam not young, like you 


I don’t ask much. Just to be his frie: 
his secretary, his companion—in_ time 
perhaps—his wife—when he began to f 
the need of home, and peace—and to 
alize that no one else was so dear 

familiar to him as I. I 


he 


was ho 


understood | 
me The 
need ‘falling in love.’ © 
had only to go on from day to day 
tering into each other’s lives—I min 
tering to him, and he growing aceustony 


our minds 


for 


touched. 


©) 


to the atmosphere I could surround h 
with, and the sympathy I could give h 
—till the habit had grown so deep int 
heart and flesh that it could not 

wrenched away. His hand would ha 
dropped into mine 
willing or 
have 


almost without his 
knowing it....And I shou 
made him happy. I could ha 
lessened his faults—stimulated his pow 
ers. That was my dream all these lat 
months—and 
LTOow more 


every week it seemed 


reasonable, more possibl 
Then you came—” 

She dropped into a chair beside Luc: 
resting her delicate hands on the back of 
it. In the mingled abandonment 
energy of her attitude there was the 
power that belongs to all elemental liu 
man emotion, made frankly visible and 
active. All her plaintive clinging charm 
had disappeared. It was the fierceness 
of the the egotism of the weak 
Every line and nerve of the fragile form 
betrayed the exasperation of suifering and 
a tension of the will, unnatural and ir 
sistible. Luey bowed to the storm. 
lay with her eyes hidden, conscious on!\ 
of this accusing voice close to her—and 
of the song of two nightingales without 
rivalling each other among the chestnut 
trees above the lower road. 

Eleanor resumed after a momentary 
a momentary closing of the tired 
eyes, as though in search 
recollection. 

‘You came. He took no notice of 
you. He was rude and careless—he com 
plained that our work would be interrupt 
ed. Yet it teased him that you should be 
here—and that you represented something 
so different from his thoughts and the 
ories. That is like him. 


dove 


+} 
she 


pause 


of calm and 


He has no real 


i 
‘ 


ELEANOR. 


tolerance. He wants to fight, to over- 
bear, to crush, directly he 
tion. Among women especially, 
accustomed to be the centre—to be the 
And you 
That provoked attracted 
Then the difficulties 
book—and Mr. Neal's visit. 
superstitions. It 


feels opposi- 


master always. resisted—si- 
and 
came with 

strangest 
ick, and I was mixed up with it. 
egan to cool to me—to avoid me. 
didn’t remind 

He found relief in 
His ill- humor would 
passed away like a child’s sulkiness, but 
that— Ah, well!—” 

She raised her hand with a long, pain 
ful sigh, and let it drop. 


vere here; you him of 


failure. talking to 


you. all have 


You 
were so fresh and young—it was all so 
natural. Yet 
feared 


‘* Don’t imagine I blame any one. 


somehow I never really 


natural to like—to 
you and 
Then on the Nemi 
day I dared to reproach him—to appeal 
to the old times—to show him the depth 
of my own wound—to make him explain 
himself. Oh, but all those words are far, 
far too strong for what I did! Who could 
it to their advantage to 
with him—to weary or dis 
gust him? It was only a word 
or two here and tliere. 
stood, and he gave me my answer. 


found it 
And what 
jave in common? 


ease, 


love—vou. could 


} 


he 


ever Suppose 
make a scene 
a plirase 
But he under- 
Oh, 
what humiliations we women can suitfer 
from a sentence, a smile, and show no- 
thing—nothing!” 

Her had burn. 
lifted handkerchief to brush away 
two slow tears that had forced their way. 


face She 


her 


begun to 


Luey’s eyes had been drawn to her from 
their hiding place. 
furrowed, her lips parted; there was a 


The girl’s brow was 


touch of fear—unconscious, yet visible—- 
in her silence. 

“Tt was that day, while you and he 
were walking about the ruins, that a flash 
of light came to I had 
it before. I had been un- 


But as long as one 


me. 
I know 
happy long before. 
ean hide things from one’s self, it 
to make them not true—as though one’s 
own will still controlled them. But that 
day, after our walk, when we came back 
and found you on the hill-side!—How was 
it your fault?) Yet I could almost have 
believed that you had invented the boys 
and the stone! 


suppose 


seen 


seems 


Certainly he spared me 


after the first evening I felt quite, 


nothing. 


He had eyes and ears only for 
you, } 


After he brought you home, all his 
thoughts were for you. 


Nobody else's 


fatigues and discomforts mattered any 
And it was the same with Alice 
When he 
coming, he had no 

But 


you must be shielded; you must be saved 


thing. 
His only terrors were for you, 
heard that she 
alarms for Aunt 


Was 


Pattie or for me. 


from everything repulsive or shocking. 
He sat up last night to protect you, and 
even in his sleep he heard you.” 

Her voice dropped. Eleanor sat star 
ing before her into the golden shadows 
of the room, afraid of what she had said, 
instinctively for effect 
Luev. 


waiting its on 


And Lucey crouched no longer. She 
had drawn herself erect 

is it bear 
able—that you should say these things to 
mei | not them! No! 
no! Ihave not. What right have you? 
I can’t protect myself; I can’t escape you; 
but—” 


‘Mrs. Burgoyne, is it kind 


have deserved 


There 
passion of anger, pain, loneliness, and yet 
the 
new-born and transforming. 

“What right?” 


low tones 


Her voice shook. was in it a 


something else note of something 


repeated Eleanor, in 
-tones almost of astonishment 
“The right 

the right 
of one pleading for a last possession !—a 
last hope!” 


Lucy was silenced. 


She turned to her companion 


of hunger—the right of poverty 


The passion of the 
the 
protest of her young modesty seem a mere 
trifling and 


older woman bore her down, made 
sanor had 
had 
A strange dignity 
quivered in the smile that transformed 


impertinence 
Her face 


tremulous and sweet. 


slid to her knees. grown 


her mouth as she caught the girl’s re 
luctant hands and drew them against her 
breast. 

‘Ts it forbidden to ery out when grief 
No! 
I couldn't struggle with you, 
Those 


was 


and loss go beyond a certain point? 
I think not 
or plot against vou, or hate you. 
things are not in my power. | 
But what 
to you and say: ‘I have suffered terribly. 
I had a 


rantly, a man who made me miserable. 


not 
made so. forbids me to come 


dreary home. I married, igno 
But when my boy came, that made up 
for all. I never grumbled [ never en 
vied other people after that. It 
to me I had all I deserved 
much more than 


seemed 
and so much, 


many! Afterwards, 
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vhen | woke up without him that day in 
Switzerland—there was only one thing 
that made it endurable I overheard the 
Swiss doctor say to my maid he was a 
kind old man and. ve ry sorry for me 


that mv own health was so fragile that I 


shouldn't live lone t for the ehild. 
bear and not die! | 


father, and 


Butoh. w it we can 


came back tO My for eight 


vears I never siept without erving, with- 


out the ghost of the boy's head against 


my breast Again and again I used to 
feeling it there 
mouth.’ A 


Lucy, in a 


wake up in an ecstasy, 


feeling the curls across my 


deep sob choked ner mad 


ness of pity, struggled to release herself 


that she might throw her arms round the 


kneeling tigure, But Eleanor’s grasp 


only tightened She hurried on 


last vear I began to 


hope 


Everybody thought badly of me: the 


doctors spoke very and even 


Aunt Pat 


tie asked me to come to Rome. ] 


strongly 


papa mm ide no o nection when 


came 
to Rome in a strange state, as one looks 


at things them for the last 


And then well, 
life 


and loves 
time before a journey. 
then it all began! new for 
health 


child 


me, new 


The only happiness—except for 


the that had ever come my way. 


I know—oh, I don’t deceive myself !—I 


know it was not the same to Manisty as 


tome. But I don’t ask much. I knew 
he had given the best of his heart to other 
women—long ago--long before this. But 


the old loves were all dead, and I could 
ilmost be thankful for them. They had 
kept him for me, I thought—tamed and 
exhausted him, so that | so colorless 
and weak compared with those others !— 


might just slip into his heart and find the 
way opeun—that he might just take me in, 
and be glad, for sheer weariness.” 

She drepped Luey’s hands, and rising, 
her to walk 
her head 
her senses turned, as it were, 


locked own, and began 


sne 


to and fro in the great room, 


thrown back, 
inward upon the sights and sounds of 
memory. 

Luey gazed upon ler in bewilderment. 
Then she too rose and approached Mrs. 


Burgoyne. 
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“When shall I go 
**You must help me to arrange it 
Miss Manisty. 


would be ¢ 


she sald, sin 


It might be to-morrow 


asv to tind some excuse. 


Eleanor looked at her with a eony 
face. 
**That would help nothing,” she sa 


} 


nothing He would only auess 


I had done.” 


Lucy was silent a moment. T 
she broke out piteously, 

“What can I do 

“What claim 
do any thing?” 
ly. don't 


+] 99 
] began this scene. 


sho 


have I that vou 
said Eleanor, despair 
know what Il wanted 

She moved on, her eves bent upon 
cround, Lucy beside her, 

The girl had drawn 
arm through 


Mrs. Bure 
The tears we 


on her cheek, but she was thinking, a 


her owl 


quite calm. 


‘IT am sure, sure,” she said at | 
in a voice that was almost steady, ‘*t 
all your fears are quite, quite vain. M 


Manisty feels for me nothing but a 


tle kindness—he could feel nothing els 


It will all come back to you; and it v 


not I that took it away. But whatev 
you tell me whatever vou ask—I w 
do.” 


With a eatehinge breath, Eleanor tu 
ed and threw round the girl's 
neck. 


her arm 


‘Stay,’ she breathed—" stay for a fi 
days. Let there be no shoek—nothing to 
challenge him. Then slip away—d 
let him where—and_ there 
woman in the world who will hold yo 
in her inmost heart, who will pray fo 


you with her secretest, sacredest prayers 


know 


is one 


as long as you live!” 

The two fell into each other's embrace 
Lucy, with the maternal tenderness that 
should have been Eleanor’s, pressed he 
lips on the hot brow that lay upon h 


breast, murmuring words of promise, « 
consolation, of self-reproach, feeling he 
whole being passing out to Eleanor’s 
in a great tide of passionate will and 
pity. 
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CASES 


4 


HE 
devices In war 


turn to the 


modern use of aeronautical 
IS a re 


orig 


e invention of balloons Crew 


onditions and in the hopes of meeting a 


special emergency Impressed with the 


lnportance of eapturing the fortress of 
Gibraltar, 


fiantly defending 


Which British valor was de 


against the combined 
forees of France and Spain, Joseph Mont 
rolfier, in 1782. 


sought to advance by a 


novel method the suecess of Luis bloody 


siege, which was unexpectedly turning 
the seales of war against France and 


He said: 


means of 


Spain. superlu 


POSSE ss oa 


man introdueing soldiers 


They 


eras pro 


our 
into this impregnable fortress 
may enter through | 


duced by the combustion of a little straw 


the air by a 
arge enough, it will be 
possible to introduce into Gibraltar an 
entire army, which, borne by the wind, 
will 


By making a bag 


enter right above the heads of the 


enemy.” The siege of 


601 —4 


Gibraltar was 


Cl No 


however, before Montgolfier 
proved the practicabi tv ol 
havigate the an 

The 


miliar to seientists before it 


id 


} 
his plan to 


balloon had 


scareely become fa 
was actually 
transformed into an engine of war. The 
Committee of Safety of the French Revo 
lution appointed a commission to stimu 
late Inventions, and under its auspices, in 
74. Guyton de Morveau undertook to 
give to Frenchmen the empire of the air 
by organizing captive hydrogen balloons 
to assist in the direction of the republican 
armies in the field An aeronautic com 
pany was organized under the command 
of Captain Coutelle, and a balloon ealled 
Kutrepre nant first ascended as defen 
sive means at Maubeuge, where it bare ly 
escaped destruction by the Austrian fire 
Transferred across the country by hand 
power, the inflated balloon reached Cha 
rorol, where its such a 


appearance had 


moral effect that the place promptly sur 


rendered 

Its utility in military mancenvres was 
first demonstrated at the battle of Flem us, 
Kor 
Adj itant 


furnished 


which entailed the fall of Brussels 
ten hours it ke pt the air, while 


General Morlot in the basket 
hiscommanderin-chief,General Jourdain, 
with details of every 


the 


movement made bs 


enemy Questions were sent up by 
vafted 
In all, 


this war 


means of a eord, and 


answers 
down in ftlag-bedeeked packages. 
balloons were 


live operated in 
and at the sieve of Mainz the moral effeet 
of this novel instrument of war was such 


that the Austrians asked for an armistice 


machine At 
Liege the use of a balloon turned the for 


to examine the wonderful 


tunes of the day thro igh its obse1 vations, 
which surprised the enemy in the act of 


sending its baggage and artillery lo 


the 


rear An opportune attack, based on this 


information, resulted in the defeat of the 


the 
cOunLPS between Liege and the Rhine. 


Austrians, who thus lost control of 

Napoleon's startling victories in Italy 
were made with such marvellous rapidity 
that train could in 


keep pace with his movements 


no balloon that day 
Later he 
earried an illy provided balloon train to 


where his field of operations was 


neither extensive nor such as to demand 
ind after 
the corps fe] 


aeronauts: his return to Franee 
into disfavor 1 


ana 


was dis 
banded 


While the next striking application of 


aeronauties to war occurred in the army 
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ne Unite d States. it serves our purpose 


His plase 


eS Lre 
fended experiences Ol a war covering tour 
ears of persistent and phenomenal efforts 
on the part of three millions of American 
soidiers shouid have Deen Truit il ii¢ ds 
for professional n liitarv study rut they 

ere my” vears neglected by European 

itions It was not strange, therefore, 
that ballooning was overlooked until 
rrave emergencies arose When the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out in 1870, 


nie e German nor the Frenel army 

na ar-balloous, but the latter 
at a) ce ende ivored to improvise, at Mont 
m re and Montsouris, an aeronautical 
pAAVis of two balloons, which were both 
valueless he imprisoned garrison at 
Metz, however, revived military aero 
hnauties 


Some resourceful artillery offi 


cers first sent out a balloon with a eaged 


within the Prussian 


pigeon, which fell 
The humorous Germans added in 


to injury, for after eating the 


su pigeon 
thev sent a flag of truce to inform the 
Freneh that their messenger had been 
found excellent The seeond balloon 


despatehed had better success, for, falling 
it Neufchatean, its despatelie passed nto 


endlvy hands.and were telegraphe dtothe 


subprefeet at Tours, and thenee to Paris 
When the French eapital was unex 
peetedlvy besieged, arrangements were 


made for imtercommunication between 


Paris and the south of France DN the 
shipment of 200 homing pigeons They 
were ice d charge of a tr Isty Messen 


ver for shipment on the last train leaving 
Paris: unfortunately the requisite legal 


permit to ship the pigeons, although sign 


vas unstamped. A zealous under 


official of the railway would 
tel 


despite Lie 


not coun 


so serious an irregularity, and 


earnest protestations of the 


soldier, the pigeon-baskets were removed 


from the train \n imperative order for 


the shipment arrived after the train had 


left, but official red-tape had wrought ir- 


retrievable damage, and Paris was with 


out the ecarrier-pigeon service upon which 


} 
\ 


it so confidently relied 


Communieation with the delegated 


government at Tours was a necessity of 
co-operative action Out of this neces 
sity and the Metz experiments were 
evolved) military aeronautics and the 


aerial post of besie ved Paris Intereom 


munication 


means of a basket of 


carrier pigeons 
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he 


Ville de Florence. li 


criminate ballooning soon developed 


sults injurious to the publie interests 


the military. government, organizing 
military service, forbade the departure 
inv aeronaul Without a passport 


It Was DY Var-bdbalioon 


that M. Gar 


betta, the future dietator of Franee, « 


from Paris, and established 


ecaped 


strong government ln the provinces, | 


vovage being most advent 


ous, as 
barely escaped falling into the hands 
In 


the Prussians a short time a syste 


of postal bal organized, o 


Was 
seventy been 
These 


during 


balloons having mahal 


ired ror this purpose. ba 


earried out of Paris the sie 


more than three millions of letters, a 


the postal receipts were increased the 


by more than The ret 


messages, however, were not by balloo 


but by carrier- pigeon, which broug 


despatehes, photographed On co 


dion, and weighing only about n 
erains each The Prussians, it is nee 
less to say, used every effort by artille: 
and musketry fire, and by sharp pat 


service, lo destroy these bal oons or ¢ 


ture such as fell within their lines. O 


of seve nity three balloons. only one— t 
It fell une 


Daguerre was shot down. 


musketry fire, and its aeronauts we 
captured unharmed. Several other ba 
loons came to earth so near Gern 


camps that they were necessarily abat 
doned One balloon was lost at sea 
sailor nan ed Paris on 
evidently 
Atlantic Ocean, 
ors saw, the next day,a vlobe towards Lhie 


Oye 


Prince, leaving 


stormy moonless night peris 


ed in the as Seoteh sai 
east Which later sank in the ocean. 
balloon descended in Norway. 

So valuable 


the 


vere the serviees renderet 
the 
Paris that the French government struc 


by sieve ‘ 


aeronauts during 
a special medal. which was conferred o1 
all active members of the corps. 
Ballooning was not confined to Paris 
but thie 


which speedily supplied 


was attempted in the army of 


a park of captive balloons. There wer 


however, no opportunities for importar 
aeronautie work in this army, which op 
erated, under most disheartening condi 
tions, in the face of a superior force flus 
ed with victory. 

In its reorganization after the war o 
1870 the Freneh army included aeronaut 


ics as one of its military duties or fun 
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open: d 
Meu 


Re nara 


‘aplains 


Krebs who were 


iv chargeG wit 


thal 


i 


reviled 


strikingly suecessful 
nly by itilizine the 
ites! advances lth 
ence Not only did 


their plans have in view 


ie =pertection of the 


{merican captive field 


alioon, WIth Its 
untinvention of a moy 
ible gas- generator and 


ipplieation of aerial te 


egraphy, but ilso con 
temp ited the construe 
ion and operation of 
lirigible balloons The 
irst tield service was in 


fonkin. where observa 
field-balloon feaeil 
Bae-Ninh. and sue 
ceeding military operations from Marcel, 
I884, to April. 


The experimental aeronautical park at 


tions Trom the captive 


tated the capture of 


ISS5 


Chalais-Meudon developed rapidly, and 
Was soon in practical operation It has 
co-operated in all French autumnal ma 
neeuvres from 1880, but it was not until 
ISS8 that its advantages were so obvious 
as to attract ceneral attention. In the 
grand manceuvres of that year the bal 


loon train kept pace with the long and 
difficult mareles of the troops, and on the 
day of battle was put 


up, Vithin a qu irter 


of a mile of headquarters, in a wind so 
violent that it could be raised less than a 
hundred vards above the eround, so that 
vas less than three miles 


its field of view 


Despite these unfavorable conditions, in 


formation thus obtained, transmitted by 
telephone to the ground and thence by 
courier, reached the commanding gen 
eral twenty minutes in advance of similar 
reports received by cavalry orderlies from 
the outposts. 

The most successful application of bal 
looning to field manoeuvres in the French 
army was by one of its most brilliant and 
forceful officers—Marquis de Galliffet 


the dashing eavalry general who led the 


heroic charge at Reichshofen, and who, 
in the of 
country, emerges from his well-earned re 
tirement to become Minister of War. In 


present critical condition his 
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THE 


YON 


FRENCH FIELI GAS-— GENERATOR 
ISYL there were assembled for the a 
mancenvres Tour army corps, con 


sisting of an enormous foree of 100,000 


men, and divided into tw a 
mies, Whose tactical Operations were View- 
ed as of the highest value In exercising 


command of one army, Gallitfet. appreei- 


ating t importanee of time. 


decided to use the balloon basket for huis 


temporary headquarters. Ascending with 


the chief aeronautical officer to the height 
of about 1200 feet, Gallitfet oceupied the 
basket for two and one-half hours, receiv 


ing reports and sending orders | tele 


to his staff and 


to lis corps Commanders Ko 


phone and telegraph both 


iowlnge with 


the vreatest clearness the deployment of 
his troops and every important movement 


of more than 


his enemy over a front of 
at 
from two to six miles, Gallitfet br 


seven miles, and distances varving 


iV 
regulated the movements of 


His OWM 


and at eriticeal 


tures even directed the 


bv this know ledge, j nec 


fire of his artil 
lery. 
Apart 


are mentioned eiseW here, Lhe 


from dirigible balloons, which 
vreatest ad 
vance by the French has been the perfec 
dea of 


tion of Lowe's original a portable 


ras-gvenerator, to whieh they have applied 
the latest advances in the pliysical sci- 
ap 
various forms 
Yon’s 


ences. Captain Renard’s circulating 


paratus forms a part of the 


ot 


portable generat Lacham 


Renard’s. U 


Ors 


pres and naecr me 


Vy 
= 
SS 


vstem the development of livdrogen 


proceeds With the utmost re@wuiar 
passed through a 


the 


hundred 


the is also 


and a drver Which deliver 


ven at the rate of three 
ld genera 
weighing 
than three tons, will produce three 


less 


hundred and twenty cubie metres in an 
ho iv, al d 
Liree h indred « bie 


The 


junet even to naval operations was fully 


the smaller Renard generator 
metres 

utility of war balloons as an ad 
by experiments in the Freneh 


July 15 


vas strikingly 


exemplified 


navy at Toulon ISSS, and, it may 


be added apparent in the 
thie 
number of Spanish wat 


\ll 


French squadrons are now provided with 


rtainty for weeks, ou part of our 


nav \ as to the 


ships blockaded at Santiago de Cuba 


ins oO ierostat 


Thie 


Naval manauvres 


o that the use of a balloon at the 


eht of 1200 feet is especially valuable, 
noting | 


both in the best points for debark 


also in observing distant 


A cap 


Ing troops, and 


pS SO as to p event surprises 


LDERSHOI 


thie 
‘ar Weather, observe th 
a, and the Mediterranean 
Nice 


ant ships, can sometimes recown ize their 


and Marseilles, and noti 


ballooning was practical] 


} 


bv Germany during 


ISTO, although in one instanece— 


siege of Strasbure it 


proved to be oft 
marked utility. Germany was also slow 


in following the Frenelh view that an 


aeronautical park is a necessity to a mod 
ern army, but later attacked the problem 

th s Cll practical know ledge and per 
sistent application as guaranteed a satis 
The question was studied 
IST1, but 
ISS4 before a balloon corps Was organized 


1893 


factory issue 


by a military board in it was 


which was largely aue@mented in 


ions were commenced by estab 


Operat 


a school under Major Bucholz 


aided later by other competent officers 


such as Parseval and von Siegsfeld, whe 


have perfected a plan of captive balloon 


which will compare favorably with 


other military system, although their 


? 
/ 
ROYAL BALLOON DETACHMENT AT Ai | 
toy Toulon car 
itv, but to inelude 
cub flag 
: 


BALLOONS 


ave searcelVv 


France. In 


Wate ana 


saneces, Germany 


1, means and time of inflation By 


[vset and Richter met produeing 


yvdrogen from water, the reaction of 


On Zine 


temperature, a 

mioon Is 11e 
(yerman balloon service 1S now tne bes 


ed and probably the most effeetive in 


e world 


In Great Britain military ballooning 
ay be said to have fairly commenced 


1879, at Al 


as 


ler Major Elsdale, 


lershot, and though 


ectacular as the Fre mah, it 


erations HAVe practical 


itionized 


OON 


TRAIN 


IN WAR 


balioonine. It isdevisedasmal]] 


and has 


permeability by the use of wold 
and by the f pure 
ras, COMmMpressed) up to pounds 


and 


ored hn steel tubes 


onized the gas-supply The 


In specially con 


t itis possible to 


in half an 
remode]lec valves 
vent hydro 
word 


ras 
ive becomes 


hie 
Such 
This appreciation crew oO 


Luhate experience the Campaign against 


Arabi, in which, in default of proper Tore 


1 the part of the commanding 
were left in 


fter the capture of Alexan 


renera the captive balloons 
Kng@land 
dria strenuous efforts failed to disclose 


t Arabi's 


fourteen miles 


ne strength or disposition of 


forees, which, being only 


distant. could have beeh reconnoiired 


suecessfully by a eaptive balloon Two 


reconnoissances were made in an oar 
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en as successful as those of oer and | 
e use of captive balloons the Germans ished its 7 
ve realized that it is a matter of prime  beater’s 
wrtance that under ill eoudit ons of d oven 
d, the greatenemy ofcaptive balloons, tO 
e basket should be kept as stable as has revol ij 
ssible. With this in view. Parseval and tubes are transported Po 
esfeld have invented and perfected the structed wagons. so t 
-ealled dragon, on vite, DallOon, Whiell inflate and 
inusually stable under high winds. hour The 
The superiority of the kite ba on was” absolutely 
yroved in 1897 Vhile the Bavarian army ven, exeept 
Vith spherical balloons Vas preve nied nary pressure | : 
moderate wind from obtaining any 
led with dragou malioons made each ie 
lay aCC reconnois army have 
le great utility 
ictically level 
ee v of the Nile 
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dan, and on one occas 
compressed gas 


Vus Ca 
ried in light tubes so a 
to enable the balloc n t 
be inflated without othe 
transportation 
packing. 

The American civil \ 
of 1861-5 called into pla 


all the resourcefulness 


i 


and ingenuity which have 
made the material an 
industrial progress of thi 


United States the ma 
of the world. There 


ve 
ere 
evolved or Improved 
this war repeating fi 
arms, monitors, si@na 
field-telegraplis, balloons 
temporary bridg@es hove 
methods of transport 
tion, embarkation, and de 
barkation, and a hundres 
other devices, largely time 
and labor saving, wh 
in their entirety woul 
from the stand point o 
industrial progress alons 
have made this conflict 
the most notable in his 


tory 


The introduetion of | 


mored railway train, which led to an en 


gagement and joss of life without a cor 
responding gain in information After 
nearly two weeks the British forees were 
ignorant whether Arabis army was 
massed at this point or had removed 
elsewhere 

In Sir Charles Warren's expedition to 
Bechuanaland an aeronautical park, con 
sisting of several balloons and 39,000 eubie 
feet of compressed hydrogen, was carried, 
vid Cape Town, into the very heart of 
southern Afriea, where the balloons were 
operated for a fortnight with entire sat 
isfaction In 1885 the British 


army 
took into the Soudan three 


balloons, a 
gas-generator, and a large quantity of 
hydrogen gas compressed under twenty 
atmospheres Since that time the bal 
loon has formed a part of the English 
field foree, whether its operations have 
been in Afghanistan, Zululand, ortheSou 


looning in the militaa 
: service of the Unit 

States was very larg 

due to the urgent and 

persistent recommenda 
tions of one of the leading scientists « 
this country, Professor Joseph Henry. It 
will be reealled that in 1859 publie atten 
tion in the United States was for manny 
months attracted to the startling propo 
sitions of enthusiastic and rival aeronauts 
to cross the Atlantie Ocean by balloon 
relying on the prevailing westerly winds 
as the motor power. 

Among these venturesome aeronauts 
was Mr. T. S. C. Lowe, who promises 
to make the transatlantic voyage il 
a mammoth balloon whose buoyanes 
should exceed a weight of twenty tons 
Henry became interested in the project 
but with the practicality that was one of 
his characteristics, advised preliminary 
and extended vovages in the interior of 
the country. In aecordance with this 
counsel, Lowe made experimental trips, 
the last taking place April 20. 1861, in 
hours of intense excitement attendant on 
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| 
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ie outbreak of active hostilities at the nent officers of the Topographical Engi 
ynmmencement of the war Rising at heers His taetfal presentation of the 
‘incinnati at 4A.M., his | 


balloon travelled s ibject relieved his action from seemii 

out 400 miles, and descended at 1 P.M. to be intrusive, and his arguments were so 
t far from the coast of South Carolina lucid that the Secretary of War finally re 
in landing he nearly fell a victim to the quested Henry to investigate and report 
superstitious ignorance of the slave pop- on the practicability of inflating, opera 
dation, who were at first unwilling to ting, and controlling 


balloons for mili 


MILITARY BALLOONING—SET-UP BALLOON 


afford any assistance 


Later manv sus 
picious whites viewed 


tary purposes Thus officially encouraged, 


his balloon and Lowe made many 


accessories as some Northern trick for the 
subjugation of the South, a suggestion 
that would have been fatal 


ascents in a eaptive 
balloon at Washington: 


he not only dem 
onstrated the feasibility 


of military aero 


in the tre- nauties, but on June 18, 1861, erowned his 


mendously excited state of publie opinion, 
but for the interference 
planters. 


success by installing a telegraph office in 
of gentlemen the basket of the balloon, whenee, from a 


height of one thousand feet, he opened 
communication with President Lincoln in 
the White House by 


coln 


Patriotically desiring to render service 
to his country, Lowe brought his balloon 
to Washington, and sought the support 
of Henry, 


‘sending vou {Lin 
the first despatch ever telegraphed 
from an aerial station, and in acknowledg 


ing indebtedness to your encouragement 


whose receptive mind immedi 
ately recognized the military advantages 
that would accrue from the proper use of 


for the opportunity of 
war-balloons. 


f demonstrating the 


Henry brought the matter availability of the science of aeronautics 


in person to the attention of President 
Lincoln, Secretary Cameron, and promi- 


in the military service of the country.” 
Lowe met with the usual experience of 


4 
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enthusiasts who advoeate the adoption of 


novel methods or devices Ile had con 
dueted, at his pe rsonal expense, a long 
series of experiments, which were pro 
nounced to be entire 1\ satisfactory In 
addition he had, at the request of the 
military authorities, ventured lis life and 
property by making ascents near our ad 
vanced picket-lines in Virginia, where a 
clear idea of the operations of the ene miy 
wus obtained He was informed that the 
balloon would be adopted for military 
purposes and was directed to formulate 
instructions for operating, and submit an 
estimate of the expense of constructing a 

illoon suitable for tield-work He was 
naturally indignant on being informed. a 
few days later, that his services were not 
required It developed that a rival aero 
naut offered to construct a balloon for 
some two hundred dollars less than Lowe's 
proposition The cheaper balloon was 
built, but when an attempt was made to 
inflate it, the gas passed through the en 
velope so fre ely that the project was aban 
doned. Asa result, and after two months 


of gratuitous service, Lowe was formally 


engaged as chief 
naut of the army, unde 
the direction of the Ty 
ographieal Kneineers 
His first officin] asce; 
Was on July 24 DV al 
loon inffated in W 
ington and transypr 
Into Virginia, to be 
at the front The « 
aster at) Manassas 
involved the retreat 
our army, but Lowe 
making lis aseent, d 
proved the a arming 2 
mor ota strong ady 
by noting the position 
and movements of 
Confederate forces | 
vovage was Ih ai tTree 
balloon, whieli 
now over the enemy and 
then over oul OW? 
forces Having no dis 
tinguishing flagw. Lowe 
was fired on by Union 
soldiers, and was forced 
to descend nearly three 
miles outside our picket 
lines. 
The balloonists were 
not permitted to make 
their reconnoissances energeti 
efforts on the part of the enemy to de 
stroy them. At Yorktown the points at 
Which the balloon rose were diligent 
observed, and guns carefully trained 
thereon As soon as the Intrepid up 
peared above the surrounding forest it 
was a mark for field-artillery as lor is 
it Was within range, and similar atten 
tions were given us it descended, 
On one occasion only did the ¢ 
ute fire Crive the aeronauts toearth. On 
Mav 3. 1862, Lowe ascended in front o 
Yorktown just before s thset, accompa ed 
by General Fitz-John Porter, whose belie 
and interest in war-balloons contributed 
to Lowe's success General MeClellai 
and staff were standing under the balloon 
anxious to learn the latest news, for the 
approaching evacuation of Yorktowu was 
suspected MéClellan’s suspicions of the 
enemy's intentions were well-grounded, 
but General Magruder. the Confederate 
commander, did not propose to allow the 
balloonists to discover his preparations. 
Searcely did the balloon show against the 


sk\ above the green forest-line before a 


| 
a 
| 
Inflation f War Ba unin Ti 
The t mac By Fteld Generator, 1862 


RALLOONS 


enemy's 
idl do injury 


he troops, Genera 


ordered — thre 
oon down, 

Lowe ascended 
wefore day the 


mornin and 


as is dawn 

diseove red 
had 
‘uated them 
‘Lh- Works Gen 


Heintze 


immediately 


eral lian 
cended, verified 
fact. 


vaiting Lo 


Without 


and, 
cadescenad 
from the b: 
ported if 

graph 


Met ‘ell ill 
expe l 


lence 
that 


necessary 


trates 
fora 


ltary aeronaut 


hold his posi ion te 


naclousiv, When oc 


Casio req ures, as for an advaneed vuard 


or a forlorn lope Five minutes of bal 


loon with clear head and a wood 


WOrkK 
glass may disclose tactical opera 


by suitable 


ONS that 
and 
} 


checked 


opportune movements 


} 


may oe bevond re paration, 
On May 24, 1862 
cended with Lowe, and discovered a con 


cealed force of the enemy near New 
Bridge. and, for the | 


. General Stoneman as 


first time in the 


his 
tory of warfare, artillery fire was directed 


from an aerial station Under Stone 


NSION 
RILEY, 


IN WAR 


man’s instructions batteries fired at 
objects coneenled from them by interven 


woods with such eflicieney that the 


ine 
ved to retrent In ad 
ficial effects 


from the discover and defeat of the ene 


enemy were ob] 


dition to the ben which aros 
mv’'s operations, Stoneman succeeded in 

the 
the 


sO 


his plan, covering effeetualls 


of his 


hon iny, to 


move 
Chicka 
that he 
at that p int. 


ment camp, then on 


Mechaniesville, 
might surprise the enemy 


As usual, balloon aseensions attracted 


il 
terrific fire of siege 
ed Lowe Says 
ait Whole atmos- 
shit wid shot: one 
the car with the bal 
von, struck near the ‘an 
place where General AY 
ther, a SIXTY - foul 
een two soldiers 
y in a tent, bu 
then Fearing that 
keeping the ba 
shots w & 
I 
A 
J 
> 
illus 
Milt 
to ASCH WAR-RALLOON GENERAL MYER 
FOR KANSAS, 1894 
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widespread attention, and officers of all 


orades correspondents and others, were 
to the basket Their im 
portunities were pushed to such an extent 
that on Mav 22 General McClellan was 
obliged to issue an order that no person 
shou dl ascend 1h the balloon unless spe 
cially authorized by him while newspa 
per correspondents were rigidly excluded 

Lowe's ascent of May at Mechanics 
ville. four miles) from Richmond, drew 
the fire of three batteries of the enemy. 
Some shots passed over and bevond the 
aeronaut while he was at an elevation of 
800 to 400 feet, but the balloon was moved 
considerably to one side and passed out of 
range 

The balloon observations of May 29 
disclosed to General MeClellan the inten 
tions of the enemy to attack Heintzelman, 
and the reserves moved up to support him 
were just in time to check this contem 
plated movement. Had it not been for 
this concentration the advanced Union 


forces, whieh had crossed the Chiekaliom 


nV, would mMquestionadly have 
been driven back on that rapid 
rising stream and totally route 


4 Indeed, it may be safely claimed 
that the Union army was saved 
from destruction at the battle of 
Fair Oaks, May 31 and June 1 
1S62, by the frequent and aceu 
rate reports of Lowe, which clear 
ly discovered to MeClellan the 
determined intentions of John 
son to overwhelm an armv di 
vided by the practically impuass 
able river and swamps The 
observations of May ol were so 
important that MeClellan sent 
urgent and express orders to 
Sumner to complete at the earli 
est possible moment the Grape 
vine Bridge across the Chicka 
and aS soon as possibie 
to eross it with his corps and 
support Heintzelman It will 
be recalled that this movement 
was barely accomplis| ed in time 
If Sumner had not with his tiery 
personality inspired his troops to 
incessant exertions, working in 
mud up to their knees, ther 
would have been a delay of one 
or two hours, and a serious dis 
aster would have befallen the 
Union forces On this point de 
Joinville Savs, There was some 
doubt whether the enemy were making 
a real attack or whether it was a feint, 
but this was soon removed by the aero 
nauts. who saw columns moving in that 
direction.” 

The battle of Fair Oaks was followed 
by frequent alarming reports as to the 
movements of the enemy, which, if they 
had not been promptly refuted by obser 
vations of the aeronauts, would have liar 
assed our troops, then in a sick and ex 
hausted condition, by a constant calling 
to arms d ring the prolonged inaction 
before Richmond Observations on June 
14 disclosed the tremendous activity ol 
the enemy in strongly fortifying Rich- 
mond, which, if properly interpreted, 
would have convinced McClellan that he 
must then make his final attack on the 
enemy ora change of base was inevitable 
As Lowe states in his report, later obser- 
vations showed the enemy's fortifications 
so strong that their defence was safely 
intrusted to a small foree, while the main 
army overthrew our right wing, and either 
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foreed back Our arms 
or eise precipitated its 
contemplated change 


of base to the James 


River. The final ac 
tion of the enemy in 
crossing the Chicka 


hominy in large foree, 
th a view of over 


vyhelminge our right 


ving alt Mechanies 
ville, was duly ob 
served and reported 


to Humphreys. 


On June 27, 1862, 
Lowe found that there 


vas another 


mond in the field, for 
inexpectedly there 
avose from the Con 
federate works in his 


front a balloon, that 


occupied itself re 


connoitring our position from a point 
some 200 feet in the air It was seen 
on several other days of the *‘* seven 


days’ campaign,” 
fate of 


Confederate army 


The inception, career, 
of the 
aeronaut 
forth 


Southern 


and this pioneer balloon 


in military 
been 


W 


officer of distinetion 


ics have amusingly set by 


General B. Taliaferro, a 
In part he savs 
had 


DOSTITIONS, 


The Federals 


hee ba ih 


using 
and we had watched 
With envious eves their beautiful observations 
is they floated high upin the air 
W hile 


ny for the balloons that poverty ot 


well out of 


the range of our guns. we were long 
materials 
denied us, a genius suggested that we send out 
and gather together all the silk dresses in the 
Contederacy and make a balloon. It was done, 


and soon we hada great pateh-work ship of 


many and varied hues, which was ready for 
use in the seven days’ campaign. We had no 
Richmond, and it the cus 
tom to inflate the balloon there, tie it securely 
to an engine, and run it down the York River 
Railroad to any point 
send it One 


gas except in was 


at which we desired to 
day it steamer 
the out, and left 
the balloon high and dry on a bar. The 
erals gathered it in, and with it the last silk 
dress in the Confederacy. 


up. Was ohoa 


down the James; tide went 


The well-pianned and desperate attack 
of the Confederate forees at Gaines Mills 
on the evening of June have 
but 


27 would 


been overwhelmingly suecessful for 


the information gained by Lowe, who ob 
served 
preted 


the 
and 


inter 
them 


movements, correctly 


promptly reported 
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BALLOON WINDLASS FOR CAPTIVE ASCENTS, 
FORT LOGAN, COLORADO 
There was barely time for our reserves 


to respond to urgent orders and occupy 


force W ood bridge, Bottom bridge, 
and other crossings of the ¢ ‘hickahomuiny, 
thus preventing the 


enemy from crossing 


that stream and falling on our army in 
its rear 
The retreat o1 change of base to James 


River was marked by a temporary dis- 
continuance in ballooning, as there was a 
lack of transportation facilities for aero 
nautical not 


had concen 


Work, and balloons vere 


again used 


trated 


until the army 
at Harrison Landing 


In early August of 1862 the first bal 


Operations of the navy vere 


ducted DV Commodore Wilkes, 


eon 
who, tow 
at 


feet, Was able to care 


ing a balloon by steamer while it was 
an elevation of 1000 


fully examine tl 


e country for miles back 
from James River. 

The applieation of telegraphy to bal 
. first 
hot simply 


looning Lowe in 1861, was 
the 


obtained 


made by 
spectacular for, urging 
MeClellan. he 


some five miles of insulated wire and op 


plan on General 


erated from his balloon a field telegraph 
line that served as a model for the 
telephonic cable of 


tography Wwe 


bal 
Pho 
utilized, although 


the state of the science 


loon to-day 


as also in 
at that time its re 
sults were not especially valuable 

It is surprising. that such a hybrid or 
ganization 
excellent 


as the balloon corps did sueh 
work and held two 
With no titular military head, it 


together 
vears 
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fell under the ineidental eare of this and 
that oflicer of engineers who chaneed to 
serve for the time being with the com 


W hen 


Humphreys’s able supervision was with 


manding general of the army 


assignment to the 
the 
barely survived his departure 


MeClellan 


dra Vi OV tis com 


mand of a division organization 


and when 


and Burnside were relieved 


from the command of the 
Potomac 


Army of the 
the work was renewed with de 


lavs in each instance Lowe's official 


report illustrates the small part played by 
the commanding genera On sending or 
ders to have the balloon put up Hooker 


the chief 
him all 


The 


matter of 


learned for the first time that 
had 


prospects ol 


aeronaut veone, and with 


successful ballooning 
corps was dis reanized for the 


a few dollars per day Lowe w 


is 
ten dollars 
(one 


nally employed ata salary ol 


tiie 


command in 


a d i\ vhieh was Ith cold d i\ 


captain temporarily in 

formed him that in future his pay would 

be six dollars per day in currency, equal 
cold. 


the administrator, 


to less than three in Lowe, the 


the inventor, 


list raturally 


Spec lallsi 


organizer, 
and 


such conditions; 


the declined 
but as active campaign 
ing was then in progress, he loyally re 
mained to tide over the emergency He 
the 


reconnhotssance of tl 


balloon 


then made important 


war, In connection 
with the second attack on Maryes Heights, 


formidable earth works 


when these 


INTHLY 


were 
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carried 


Sedo 


Wick s troops, w 
made their atta 
point repo 


Lowe us 


SIX 


Shortiv to be p 


lished in full b 
the War Reeords 


No one 


wel 


read the re port ca 


deny that elimi 


hating Sole 


thusiastic 


Lowe, by hi 


Worl 


in the civil war, demonstrated the st ate 


cic value of var extended 


balloons in 
miilitars operations, To-day they are 


recognized DY all military aul 


horitles as 


absolutely indispensable in forest regions 


nh prame countries, or in sieges and 


street-Hghlting, where the visual outlook 


is strictly limited 
The value of ballooning to the U 
moreover, set 
general, E. P 
Even if 
anything, 


1 
armiv ois forth bv ia 


federate Alexander, Vho 


SaVs the observers never saw 


they would have been 


worth 
all they cost for the annovances and dé 


lays they cnused us in trving to lee p our 


movements out of their sight.’ His nat 
rative indieates that a balloon would 
have been most valuable at Gettysburg 
vhere Lee particularly eautioned that 
attaekit movements should be made 
out of sight of the signal-station on 
Round Top To an aeronaut the move 
ments of the enemys would have been 


the 


army 


plainly visible, al a 
for the U 


trembled in 


fate of the day 


would not have 
the balance while re-enforce 
up lo the 


the thin line that 


ments were brought repel 


attack on 


Top. 


magnificent 
held Round 
The history of recent aeronautical op 


erations in the United States is kindred to 


other phases of military progress in the 


American army. Personal enthusiasm 


and intense devotion to duty have in 
spired self-sacrifice and individual effort 


14 
| 
ed by HE thie 
weakest 
Lilie 
account has bee, 
piled 
entirely from M) 
2 Lowe lhiterest 
4 
LLO rRA ND IUBES FOR LOADING 
> Al Cd 
| r LOG COLORADO 
on 
i 


condi 
The 


world was in embrvo, 


iuder most unfavorable tinancial 


tions and official discouragement 


best 


army in the 


but false economy in certain directions 


paralyzed its evolution 
the the 
United States was neither uninformed nor 


The Signal Corps of army of 
unmindful that American ingenuity had 


demonstrated during the civil war the 
value of aeronautics, but with its annual 
appropriations as low at one time as three 
thousand dollars, it was a question how 
to maintain the most meagre shadow of 
The corps found little 
that tl 


the 
again 


an organization. 


with those who believed 


States 


favor 
United 


war, or, 


would 
that American ingenuity 
would instantly improvise every means 


never wage 


if 


of offence or defence. 

It was not until 1892 that the present 
Chief Signal Officer thought it possible 
to form a balloon train and set aside a 
few hundred dollars annually fora plant, 
a plan which immediately received the 
approval of the Secretary of War. The 
first balloon, the General Myer, was ex 
hibited at the Columbian World’s Exposi 
tion at Chieago in 1893, under the super 
vision of Captain R. E After 
its exhibitionary stages the balloon was 


Thompson. 


used for purposes of instruction by Lieu 
tenant J. E. Maxfield, at the 


Signal Corps School at Fort Riley 


small 
The 


ly 


very 


English system was quite general 
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lowed, the moditieat 


ions being all in the 


direction of simplicity and cheapuess, 
owing to absolute lack of funds 

The only occasion on which this balloon 
Was sought as a war accessory Was In con 
With 


were happily 


neetion the troubles in Chicago, 


which adjusted before it 
could be put in serviceable condition and 
brought from Fort Riley. The fact that 
the war-balloon is simply indispensable 
for observing and checkmating the opera 
tions of marauding and wandering bands 
within the limits of not 
need onlv be stated 


great cities has 
been recognized, It 
to be acknowledged, that in offensive city 
fighting, such as, for instance, that against 
Paris, there 
the move 
ments of the enemy and of their lines of 


the Communists in s abso 


lutely no way of observing 
barricades except by means of a balloon 
Russian ollicers have, nowever, indicated 
the theoretical value of balloons under 
similar conditions in sieges 

In 1894 the balloon was transferred to 
Fort Logan, where Captain W. A. Glass 
ford, Signal Corps, devoted his special at- 
tention to creating a train almost without 


An 


enlisted, the quartermaster’s department 


money or material. aeronaut was 


built a balloon-house, and a few hundrec 
dollars were allotted from signal appro 
priations. Drills and practice-work made 
with the balloon, and 


war conditions were simulated as far as 


few men famili 


PHOTOGRAPH 


LOGAN, COLORADO, 


FROM WAR-BALLOON 


Messages 


possi bit were sent to ana 
from the basket by telephone, and photo 
graphs were taken of the adjacent cout 

tl In time the delicate gold- beater s-skin 
decayed Ith SPOS, SO I it ts 
was dangerous, bul ascensious con 
tinued until a high wind tore it in pleces 


while in process of inflation 
At this juneture the appropriations of 
the Signal Corps were decreased several 


thousand dollars, and it was absolutely 
impracticable to 
The 


(rlasstord 


spare money for a new 


balloon. energetic protestations of 


Captain against even tem 


porary abandonment of the led to 


an arrangement whereby he guaranteed 


that the single expert balloon sergeant 


of the corps should construet a balloon if 


allowed a 


few hundred dollars for the 
material pongee silk. It thus happened 
that the war-balloon of the Spanish 


RECONN( WAR 


ISSANCE 


OF 


American war was strictly a domestic af 


fair. having been eut, sewed, varnished, 
and put in air by the efforts very largely 
of Sergeant Ivv Baldwin and his wife 

var disorganized the 
of fifty and 
detachment, 


The deelaration of 


small Signal Corps men 


broke up the balloon 


as 
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fourteen sergeants became officers ar 


the others were scattered here and ther« 
york of the Vo 
Signal vith 
Phil Cuba, and Puerto Rico 


The Stenal Corps outtit lacked articles 


either as the frame inteer 


Corps or the armies for the 


ppilnes, 
for 


deemed absolutely essential field ser 


vice —a serviceable balloon, a portable eas 


generator, and a tield COMPLeSSO? the lat 


ter two had not been necessary in garriso 


The steel tubes then held sufficient gas for 
the inflation of one balloon, a very fortu 
nate fact, as it transpired that nowhere in 
the United States could tubes be filled with 
At the 


invasion of Cuba the Signal 


hydrogen gas in an emergency 
time of the 
Corps Was obliged lo plan and coustruet 
its own gas-generator and compressor at 
Tampa, Florida, which could not be done 
in time for use in the Santiago campaign 

The balloon train and its 


accessories 


SANTIAGO,” 


from a different 
places, extending from Fort Logan, Colo 
rado. in the West, to Connecticut in the 
East, at Tampa, 
Florida, in such condition as to neces- 
sitate the searching by Major Maxfield, 


were shipped dozen 


and were assembled 


Signal Corps, of several hundred cars 


gall 
: By courtesy of W. R. Hearst 


wfore the balloon train 
vas in complete condi 
tion The transporta 
tion to and landing of 
the balloon Cuba 
vere made under cieariy 
disadvantageous cireum 
stances. No suitable 
place was available for 
the balloon ana Its 
mportant aAecessorles, 
which, after a tropical 
vovage, and seven days 
detention on the trans 
port, were put on shore 
in a damaged condition 
In addition, the gas 
generator was not lan 

ed, but only the reserve 
supply of compressed 
hydrogen in the steel 


tubes 


It should be borne in HEADQUARTERS By courtesy of C 


mind that a balloon park 

is like a battery, or any 

other military unit which can take no 
initiative action itself, and awaits orders 
from the commanding general, either di 
rect or through his subordinate command 
ers Under these conditions, which are 
absolutely essential to military etlicieney 
and suecess, the commander of the bal 
loon train goes where he is ordered, and 
ean only be held responsible for the car 
rving out of his orders in the professional 
manner best calculated to accomplish the 
desired end. 

The Signal Corps balloon detachment 
at Santiago had never before been brought 
together as a body, had never handled a 
balloon, nor even been present at an as- 
cension. It was without supplies or ma 
terial of any kind exeept the bare bal 
loon Santiago, with its ropes, telephone 
cable, basket, and compressed hydrogen, 
and it was equally without camp and gar 
rison equipage, spare material, or means 
of shelter for themselves or the balloon. 

The stretching, preparing, inflating, 
and other work on the Santiago, as well 
as the ascension, were made for the first 
time by Major Maxfield and his men, not 
on drill surrounded by the conveniences 
of a grand camp, but during war in a 
foreign country, and in the face of the 
enemy. The fact that not only the first 
but every ascension was a professional 
success bears testimony to the adaptabil- 


ity, resourcefulness, and bravery of thie 


BALLOONS 


IN 


WAR 


ATION OF “* SANTIAGO GENERAL SHAFTER’S 


onel Le R.A 


American soldier, which were so maguiti 


} 


cently exemplified in all the remarkable 


military Operations of the Santiago cam 


Extreme heat had melted the varnish 


and stuek the enve lope together, portions 


ot the silk were badly rotted, sO that there 


were not only numerous small holes, but 


also several rents of considerable size 


The rents were earefully sewed and cov 


ered with adhesive plaster, Major 
Maxfield reports, ‘* The Santiago was in 
such condition that, had the ascents to be 
made in time of peace, it would have been 
felt unsafe to use it.” 


Three ascents were made at a safe dis 


tance on June 30, 1898, adding to a know 


ledge of streams and roads in front of our 


army, and disclosing clearly the mooted 


presence of Cervera’s squadron in Santia 


go Harbor. On the flattering report and 
the reeommendation of his ehief engi 


neer, General Shafter decided to use the 
balloon in battle next day, and ordered it 
to be brought to El Poso. New rents in 
the rotten eloth, caused by that night's 


wind, caused loss of gas and made the 


balloon yet more dangerous. Repairs 


were made at daybreak July 1, and com 


pressed gas added to complete the infla 
tion. Major Maxfield rode in advance 
to El Poso Hill, the position designated 


by orders, only to find it vaeant and 


covered by a sharp shrapnel fire, and to 


17 
\ 
hy 
\ 
sat 
‘ 
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have his horse shot under him 


The 


tiago was then put up about a quarter of 


San 


a mile in rear of the base of the hill, with 


Major Maxtield and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Derby, who represented General Shafter, 
in the basket, being within easy artillery 


range of the From this point 
the movements of troops at El Caney and 


the front 


enemy. 


on road in toward San Juan 
Hill were clearly visible, and were made 
known at onee to Shafter’s chief of staff. 
Derby then ordered the balloon forward 
to the Maxtield 


stated that artillery experiments abroad 


advance- line, although 
clearly demonstrated that a balloon could 
not live in such a position. The orders 
were immediately obeyed, and the San 
tiago was put promptly in air in front of 
the troops deploying for the assault on 
San Juan Hill. 


tangled in the trees along the 


The cables became en 
Aguadores 
River, thus delaying its forward move 
ment, most fortunately, as it proved, for a 
bend in the shallow river-bed alone saved 
the total de 
Tangled ropes prevented the 


balloon detachment from 
struction 


balloon rising to a higher eles 


ation than 

200 or 800 feet, but observations thus 

made were of great value. The eom 


manding general was immediately in 


formed that the intrenchments on San 
Joan Hill were strongly held, and the 


suggestion that Grimes’s artillery on El 
Poso immediately open fire was followed 
There was also discovered a trail, hither 
to unknown, leading to the left toa ford 
on the Aguadores The discovery of this 
way Was communicated to General Kent 
who promptly availed himself of the in 
formation to relieve the conaestet d condi 
tion of the main road by diverting there 
in part of General Hawkins’s command 
This action enabled the deployment of 
our troops over two 
ling the 


the determining 


roads, and by doub 
have 


the 


force may possibly been 


factor in 
capture of San Juan Hill 


gallant 


The Santiago was directly in front of 


General Kent's division, and its appear- 
ance in the air was the signal 
for a very heavy and securate 
fire of musketry shrap 

| 
nel, resulting in sach numer 
ous easualties that the men 


gave the place the sulphurous 
Hell's 


The balloon was punctured in 


name of 
Ford. 


thirteen 


Corner, or Bloody 


ana 


the 


laces by small bullets, 


probabiy, as it was drawn near 


ground, by one piece of shrapnel The 
fire ou the othieers was so accurate tiat 


half a dozen or more of the reeds forn 
were Mauss 


The balloon was not shot down 


ing the basket 
bullets. 
and did not immediately lose its buoy 
aney, but Major Maxfield, realizing that 
it was disabled, ordered it down, so as to 


struck by 


carry it to the rear, repair the holes, and 
replace the lost gas The 
brought to the ground in an orderly man 
ner, when efforts to disentangle the ca 
bles proved difficult, while an examina 
tion of the envelope showed further uss 
impracticable. 


balloon was 


Musketry fire continued so heavy that 
leaves from the trees fell in showers, but 
the river bend afforded such shelter by 
its protecting banks that only one man 
The 
movement of the troops left the balloor 


Private Hayward, was wounded 


for a time outside of our lines, but Majon 
Maxtield decided that every effort should 
All be 


gallantry, especially 


be made 


for its preservation 
with 


haved vreat 


War 


German 


| 
ary 7 
> 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 


Lieutenant W.S Volkmar and Corporal 
Boone, the latter displaying conspicuous 
Through 


ooluess and resourcefulness 


he efforts of the detachment the enve 


wwe was folded, placed in the basket, and 


ed 
that the 


rhe statement Santiago was 
shot down by a 7.5 c. m. gun at a 
stanee of 1250 metres is disproved by 
( official reports balloon wus 
indoubtedly disabled by infantry fire, 


vhen it is real 


650 


ich is not astonishing 
red that it w put up 
om the Spanish infantry trenches on 
San Juan Hill. 


as Vards 
This balloon is the first 
on record in war to be operated on a 
skirmish-line; but its suecessful manage 
ment and valuable observations illustrate 
the heroic intrepidity of the American 
soldier while doing his duty in the most 
difficult of all positions —under heavy 
fire while acting as a non combatant. 
Pending the perfection of airships, the 
future of military aerostation is involved 
balloons 


in the problem of dirigible 


that is, free balloons which ean go 
and come at pleasure through mechan 
ical means controlled by the aeronaut. 
{mong those who have applied them 
selves to this problem the most promising 
Lome, 
Gitfard, Krebs, Renard, Schwartz, Santos 


and Woellfert. 


covering 


inventors are Bernard, Dupuy de 
Dumont, Tissandier, 
Investigations many 
have been made in the French army by 


vears 
Captains Krebs and Renard Their ex 
have with an 
elongated balloon, pointed at both ends, 


periments been largely 


which has a double screw, originally re- 
volved by an electric storage battery. 


Improvements in the kind of motor used 
have enabled them to obtain by 12 h. p. 
of 


believed 


an fourteen 
that this 
In 
seven out of ten voyages the balloon was 
point. No 
has had sufficient faith in 
its complete success to adopt the Renard 
tvpe 


average velocity about 
It Is 


velocity can be somewhat increased 


miles per hour. 


brought back to its starting 


other nation 


The Schwartz aerostat No 


vember 3, 1897, at Tempelhof, near Ber 


lin, 


was tested 
Made of thin sheets of aluminum, it 
is a evlindrically shaped balloon about 
160 feet lone, with three propellers re 
volved by a 12 h. p. motor on the Daim 
ler It reached 
600 feet, when out 
of balance by the wind, which was blow- 


altitude of 
it was thrown 


System. 
about 
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BALLOONS 


IN WAR 


per hour, 
fhe aeronaut promptiv opened the valve, 


about 


ing 


seventeen miles 


threw out ballast, and alighted after three 


coneussions, which destroyed the bal 


Reeurring to 


the captive balloon, the 


most promising dragon or 


kite pattern, which is being tested by the 


tvpe is 


Lhe 
Signal Corps. Its shape and general ap 
pearance are shown bY Lhe accompanying 
that 
stability 


sketch Its claimed advantages are 
it rises in any wind, while 


its 
and freedom from motion are unusual in 
the The 


consists of a Cy lindrical body with hemi- 


even highest winds balloon 


spherical ends, a ballonet, or air- pouch, 
The ballonet, situated in 
the 


and a rudder 


the lowest part of main body, by 
means of a trumpet-shaped wind-sail, ar 
ranged perpendicularly to the wind, in 
flates itself with the 
balloon loses gas, thus keeping its exte 
fully distended. The rudder, 


entirely independent of the balloon, and 


air in Case main 


rior form 


encircling the rear hemispherical end of 
it, terminates above in a hemisphere and 
cone. It wind 
sail, inflating it with air, and its purpose 


below in a has its own 
is to cheek lateral oscillations, which are 
violent and dangerous in spherical bal 
loons during high winds 

The balloon outtit of the Signal Corps 
is typical, since the accessories of mili 
tary practically the 
Inflation in the field 
is by pure hydrogen, compressed by two 
hundred 


balloons are now 


same in all armies. 


or more atmospheres in steel 
tubes, and a balloon can be put in the air 
in fifteen minutes. The steel captive ca 
ble carries a ** twisted pair,” suitable for 
either telegraphic or telephonic commu 
nication, from the 
basket to a station twenty or more miles 
distant. Field 


are carried in the basket. 


which may be direct 


ovlasses, maps, cameras, 


ete., Field gas 
generators are merely subsidiary, for use 
when time does not press, or With a com 
pressor for refilling empty tubes when 
commercial sources are unavailable. 
Despite all efforts to find suitable sub 
for unexcelled 
for combined lightness, strength, and du 


stances balloons, silk is 
rability, and is perhaps best for general 
use, although surpassed in some respects 
by vold-beater’s skin. Various other sub 
stances have been experimented with, and 
it is possible that, from its cheapness, 
strength, and durability, cotton treated 
with rubber will be the ultimate stand- 
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Durability is most essential, and it 
is doubtful if the 


sound of 


French and English 
material that 
necessitates gloves and felt shoes for the 


rien 


idea Is using a 


manipulating it. Refinement of 


arms or equipment is all very well for 


peace times and manceuvres, but serious 


campaigning and extended field service 


soon render unserviceable everything 
that demands extraordinary care. It 
often occurs that the exhausted soldier 


can searcely care for himself, let alone 
delicate paraphernalia. 

The position that a balloon must oe 
cupy to insure the complete safety of its 
staff has been quite accurately determined 
by experiments. It is evident that there 
elevation and 


In round numbers it may be 


are two factors distance. 


said that a 
balloon a distance 
of four miles and at the height of 2000 
feet. With every mile that the balloon 


is brought nearer to the enemy's batteries 


is absolutely safe at 


it Is necessary to materially increase the 
height of the balloon. English artiller- 
etfect twelve rounds of 
shrapnel at a balloon distant about 3000 
yards and at a height constantly varying 
from 1200 to 1500 feet. 


ists fired without 


Under wind con- 
ditions favorable to the eun, it required 
sixteen rounds of shrapnel to hit a bal- 
loon distant 3500 yards and at an eleva 
tion of 1700 feet. The Germans practised 
with shrapnel at Cummensdorf on two 
the first, at 
an elevation of 300 feet, fell pierced in 
some twenty-five places after ten shots, 


balloons distant three miles; 


but the second balloon, at an elevation of 
500 feet, was disabled only after twenty 
discharges. French experiments at Poi- 
tiers prove that neither artillery nor mi 
trailleuse fire can affect a balloon at a 
moderate elevation and distant more than 
5500 metres (three and one-third miles). 
Even at distances of one or two miles it 
requires considerable time and effort to 
pet the range of a balloon, which should 
be frequently and lowered and 
changed from place to place when within 
easy range 

The opinion expressed by French and 
English writers, that even after having 
been struck repeatedly by shrapnel a bal 
loon will not fall with such rapidity as 
to endanger the lives of the aeronauts, is 
partly borne out by the experience of Ma- 


raised 
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jor Maxtield, Signal Corps, at Santiag: 
where the balloon hit thirteen times 

musketry did not immediately desce; 
of itself. 

It must not be imagined that asc: 
sious in captive balloons are without ot} 
danger. An army balloon on October | 
1861, broke from its moorings near Was 
ington during a high gale and land 
one hundred miles to the eastward on t} 
coast of Delaware. The cordage require 
frequent and systematic examination, 
it deteriorates rapidly from the action « 
acids, and even in calm weather there j 
a possibility of the ropes parting. 

On April 10, 1862, such an accident ox 
curred in front of Yorktown to the wa 
balloon Intrepid, occupied 
Fitz Jolin Porter. The rope, injured b 
acid, parted, and General Porter was 


by Gener: 


danger of being carried into the enemy 
lines. He avoided capture by prompt 
opening the gas-valves to the full extent 
when the hydrogen escaped sO rapid 
that the balloon came down in the shape 
of a parachute. <A> similar accident ox 
curred toa kite balloon last year in Ge) 
many. 

The powder 
gives an additional value to balloons, as 


invention of smokeless 
frequently there may be no other way o! 
determining the positions and movements 
of the enemy an extended battle 
field. Late reports from South Afriea in 
dicate the important part played by the 
balloonist in determining the position ot 
concealed batteries 


over 


and of supporting 
Serious as were the 
checks experienced by the British in the 
country north of the Tugela River, they 
would 


bodies of troc ps. 


have been much more severe ex 
cept for balloon reconnoissances. 

The destructive potentialities of bal 
loons as a means of distributing and ex 
ploding high explosives, especially within 
the limits of intrenched camps and be 
leaguered fortresses, have been for years 
recognized by progressive minds. That 
present aeronautic devices are sufficiently 
under control to act effectively as destruc 
live war engines has recently been recog 
nized in the International Peace Confer 
ence at The Hague, where a 
was adopted 


resolution 
prohibiting armies, for a 
period of five vears, from using high ex 
plosives from balloons. 


5U po F 
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BY CHARLES 


N presenting the first st idy of Matthe 


now of no American 


painter, and of few 


Harris Jouett. Kentucky's master- 
painter,* I promised a second article, 
ipon Jouett’s Kentucky Children: for I 


JOUETTS KENTUCKY CHILDREN 


HENRY HART 


feeling, and naturalness, just as Vandyek 
has given them in lis famous picture, in 
the Turin Gallery, of the children of 
Charles the First, where the littl Duke 


} 
iropean ones, Who 


ave so completely 


eaptured the heads and 


earts of these little 


people, and transfixed 


both permanently to 


anvas. Jouett pos 


sessed to a remarkable 


degree the faculty to 


delineate child life 


suecessfully, that is, 
truthfully. This abili 


tv 1s most rare, and re 


quires an artist whose 


heart is as simple and 


gentle and pure as the 


infant he paints. Only 


DY the possession, in 


some degree, of the en 


dearing qualities the 


child possesses ean an 


adult get near enough 


t 


o a child's life to 


bring forth spontane 


ously the child's in 
stinet, and without this 


such delineation of 


children as we have 


from the hand of Jou 


ett would be LN 


ble 


Jouett did not paint 
children as diminutive 


men and women, or as 


have done. Nor are 


his pietures simply 


studies of children generically, as is often 
tie case even in otherwise good work, but 
each one is a portrait with its own sepa 
rate entity. He put the child mind on 
the canvas: he worked from the inside 
out, and gave us the child’s individuality, 
Harper's Vagaz ne for May, 188° 


young bodies with old MARY BARRY. DAUGHTER OF JUDGE WILLIAM 1 
heads, as most painters BARRY, U. S. MINISTER TO SPAIN. PAINTED IN 182 


of York, in a blue silk frock and infant 
cap, with an apple in his hand, is the 
aeme of child portraiture. 

How rare this quality is,even among 
the great old masters, will eome to the 
mind of every one as he or she runs over, 


in memory, the many paintings of the 


— 


HARPER'S 


grin Mary the 
of child C 


vith divinity, 


The 


radiant 


with Infant Christ 


wn 


avi 


but it seldom be With 
In 
And 


pulnlings 


Infantile Innocence and trustiuiness 


Stead 1 


it 


Has 


Is WHIN ne 


Mothet 


are l 


are unsatisfying, 
ey 


d sappolmting 


course Vilhout 


saving 


Lo portray eh one ol 
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the intensity of his love for them, whic 


enabled him to understand them and 


one With them 
At the uge of twents four Joue tt 


ried Miss Margaret 


tlie 


Alle 


Veu 


Henderson 
and arti 


the 


] 
died, 


later, he was father of eight e] 


dren 


Jouett loved his home, and it 


a sore trial for him to leave it ¢ 
to 


farther soutl 


acli W 


seek his fort 


W hie 


fy } 
tis 


loved ones histhoug 


were always 
them, and he write 
an old Priend, 


rence Leavy, fro 

bourd the Miussissip) 
he ! 
turning from New ¢ 
leans, in April of 182: 
s 


Whit 


this 


vas 

For veal 
not) known 
was to 
to the  brim’s§ fu 
When at home I ha 
perpetually a 
monished, by 


enjoys 


been 

barrassments, of 1 
of 
objects I will not sa 
to me | 


vo from home and 


necessity leaving 


how dear 


eate for months. 
come increasing 


less longings for 


little home where 

garnered up the price 
of 
I do not verils 


believe that there lives 


less treasures 


heart, 


under the sun a being 


whose thoughts burn 


William Prest 


WICKLIFFE 


n, Kent 


EIGHT 


Estate of Mrs 


MARY 


AT 


Owned by 


the most difficult accomplishments of high 
art Were it not so we sho ild not see so 


many dismal failures. Simplicity is the 
kev-note of success and it is the quality 
and a 


A 


child’s temperament, too, is almost a ea 


most wanting in picture-making 
good portrait is essentially a picture. 


price, varying with the changing thought, 
and therefore it is all but impossible to fix 
reflex upon One of 
Jouett’s suecess in painting children was 


its canvas secret 


more upon any sub 


ject than mine do upon 
my wife and childreu 
the combined result 


of 


weakness. 


am thei 
extreme The 
Christian turns not eye of faith and hope 
Maker Redeeme 
than I do bend my thouglits upon those 


sure, 


worth and mis 


oftener upon his and 


little divinities of my soul They buoy 


me up under difficulties. They bow m 
down under prosperity. Sometimes they 
They 
unite the opposite qualities of patron saint 
A fortnight 


later he writes to the same friend: ** I liad 


are for me—sometimes against me. 


and temptation’s devils.” 


52 po 
fac |), 
| 
| 
th 
4 
| 
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| 
} 
| 
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* 
en 


JOUETT'S 


rie happiness to tind 


KENTUCKY 


CHILDREN. 


establishment in as 
ondition as I could wish or 
eyer contemplated. My part 
cheerful, beautiful. 
ll], and six little ones 


and 


ner 


ve With 


health on every cheek, JON 


every eve, and a tale 


itfection upon every tongue 
\nother that 


} 
nust be 


eg wtion, 
given its full value 
Jouett’s make-up to sue 
master children, 


as 


cessfully 


an artist, was his abundant 


spirits. He enjoyed to romp 
and play with them as though 
he were their own age His 


sprightliness itself 
‘** Little Miss 


Mary is a sweet girl, 


SHOWS 
when he writes 


and 


bids fair to make one of the 


little 
When 
she left Kentucky she seemed 
To what she 
transformation | 


prettiest, charmingest 


creatures in the world. 


form. 
the 
cannot understand, unless it 


vithout 


owes 


be to this most ripening cli 


mate. One thing is certain 


she is budding now almost 
the 


question whether the bodice 


perceptibly to eye. | 


BORN 
of the morning will last until 
her unlacing at night, so fast 
blooming into form 
and womanhood.” Although 
a playful mood, these words 


is she 
Written in 
the 


faculty of keen observation, noting every 


show 


little change, which is so essential in the 
delineation of child life, and particularly 
perceptible in Jouett’s pictures of Mary 
Wickliffe and of Mary 
Humphrey Marshall and of 
children. 


Barry, and of 


the Mitchell 


But in no work of Jouett are his close 
facility 
more conspicuous than in a slight pen 
and-ink sketch of his wife and two chil 
dren—a drawing that any master miglit 
be proud to have produced, so impera- 
tive is the speaking power of the line. 
One can almost see the slippery soap the 
mother-hand is fishing for in the bow] the 
little daughter holds, to wash the hands 
the truant boy holds out. The expres 
sion, of the little girl's 
whole palette of paint could hardly do 
It the 
simple line must have reached its limit 


observation and of expression 


too, back —a 


more seems, indeed, as though 


M. Ceci 


HUMPHREY 
JANUARY 13, 


MARS|} 
DIED 


MARCH 


on this little bit of llow five 


inches square. 


ye paper 

That Jouett found good subjects in his 
own household is further shown by a su 
perb picture of the painter's wife holding 
her ehild 
the 
artist's 


first - born The subject fixes 


date of the painting early in the 
when 
And a child’s portrait 
truthfully 
the 


composition, the directness of the execu 


career, about Jouett 
Was twenty four. 
be 


could not 


this 


painted more 


than one, The simplicity of 
tion. the beauty of the pose, the strength 


of the drawing, the charm of the color. 
and the dexterity exhibited in the use of 
pigments, all contribute to make this a 
great picture. George Payne Jouett, the 
eldest child of our painter, inherited both 
the artistic and the fighting qualities of 
his father. He fell leading his regiment 
on the Federal side at the battle of Perrys 
ville, Kentueky, October 8, 1862, having 


also, like his father, read law, and aban 


doned both Jaw and art (he having shown 


= 
| 
| 
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decided ability as a modeller) to go forth 


to serve his country 


In the sVinpathetic portrait of little 
M ry Barry (the daughter of Jackson's 
Postmaster General, for whom the oflice 

is elevated to a cabinet position . painted 
vhen she was seven, we see Jouett’s 
power of insight into the child life he 
paints She was a great sufferer from 


| ip- disease, and Jouett has eaught, in a 
weet 


expression of 


masterful way, the s sad, un 


usually lovely poor 
clild’s face, which bespeaks a spirit worn 
and chastened by suffering, and which 
Was vielded up lo her Maker soon after 
Jouett limned her portrait Her charac 
as some lines 


written on her death puts it, 


ter was reflected in her face 
‘She came 
to earth to show us what the angels are.” 

Particular reference is made in my 
former article to Jouett’s portraits of the 
Wieklitfe children, and promise gvivel of 
the reprodu ‘tion of at least one of them 
The Wickliffe mansion in 


Lexington, where three of Jouett’s finest 


at this time. 


works hung three vears ago, when I saw 
them, was for half a century noted for 
its dignified hospitality and for the many 
distinguished guests it had entertained. 
The the 

the Duke.” from his wealth and aristo 
cratic bearing, and for him Jouett, who 
friend, painted eight 
portraits, including his three dauchters, 
Mary, Margaret, and Sarah. 


head of house was known as 


was his personal 


These pie 


tures were painted in 1825, when the 
subjects were respectively eight, ten, and 
eighteen years of age. Mary became 


the wife of Joln Preston, Margaret mar 
ried William Preston, minister to Spain 
under the Buchanan administration, and 
Sarah M rs W oolley. 


traits are of particular interest as show 


was These por 
each 
child has the family traits well defined, 


ing Jouett’s care in individualizing: 


and yet each child has its separate entity 
strongly marked. The portrait repro 
duced of little Mary Wickliffe (Mrs. Jolin 
Preston), wealth 
tied with 
a blue sash, and in her hands a pet dove, 
thrown blue 
ground, could easily be mistaken for one 


with her fair skin and 


of auburn hair, white froek 


against a delicate baek- 
of Greuze’s best works, so light is its tone 
and so chaste its effect; while there are 
an animation and expression Ih the face 
that 
of Greuze 


raise it above the general prettiness 


The background, that rock 


which all artists dread, is a skilful lay- 
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ing on of blues in imperceptible grad 
tious, the entire color scheme of tlie pie 
ture being subtle and tender and retined 
This panel should find 


an abiding-plac 
In oa 


public gallery where it could 
seen and studied 

Jouetts pencil has handed down move 
portraits of girls than of boys, owing no 
so much to the greater Vanity of the fa 
sex us to the greater partiality parents 
naturally have to perpetuate the beauty 
of thei It can be seen, however 
from the portrait of Humphrey Marshal] 


that sex had no controlling power ove) 


cirls. 


Jouett’s pencil, and that he was as much 
at home with the boy child as with the 
child. The little had just 
been snatched from a bed of fever whe) 


girl fellow 
Jouett was called in to limu his portrait 


and thus we have this interesting early 
portrait of a son of Kentucky who was 
destined, later, to be heard much 
the halls of national legislation and fron 
the fields of fratricidal strife. For this 
boy became the noted General Humphrey 


of in 


Marshall of the Confederacy, in the war 
between the States, having previously 
served several terms in Congress. 
Katherine Praither was a lovely girl, 
and grew to be a most attractive woman 
She the Reverend Doctor Ed 
ward P. Humphrey, of Louisville, a Pres 
byterian divine with more than a local 
reputation, and her dainty portrait, by 
Jouett, at the age of six, is the treasured 
possession of her son. 


married 


It has, as usual, 
the Jouett quality of severe simplicity, no 
striving after effects, and is painted with 
a directness that makes one feel, “If it is 
as easy as it looks, why do so few paint 
like it?” 

Other portraits of Kentucky children 
from the hand of Kentucky’s master- 
painter are Louis Marshall, the younger 
brother of Humphrey, at the age of two, 
in a little white garment, holding a shell 
to his ear; Archibald Dunbar when a boy 
of twelve, in a searlet jacket, and with a 
large for a background; Frances 
Paca Dallam, now the venerable widow 
Doctor Robert Peter, of Winton, 
near Lexington, Kentucky, at the age of 
twelve, with her younger sister, Elizabeth 
Meredith, painted on one canvas, both 
dressed in white muslin, the elder’s frock 
being relieved by a scarlet belt, and the 
younger’s by a light blue one. Mrs. 
Peter also owns a picture by Jouett, of 
her mother, with a quaint old-fashioned 


rock 


of 


q 


L 
Owned by 


ALEXANDER AND 


baby in a white dress and cap and pink 
sack, with a finger in 


its mouth, sitting 
on the lap. 


Jouett painted a similar com- 
position of Mrs. Theodosia Griffith with 
her daughter Mary, now owned in Nateh 
ez, Mississippi. 


But perhaps the most noteworthy pic- 
ture of children by Jouett is his unfin- 
ished panel of Martha and Alexander 
Mitchell. 
acter, and 
and in color, 
sitting, 


It is rich in sentiment, char 
grace, beautiful in drawing 
yet for it there was only one 
For this last reason it is techni- 
cally of great interest, as it is by his un 
finished work and careful study-sketches 


MARTHA MITCHELI 


that an artist's instinets and methods can 
best be studied and understood They 
really teach more to those qualified to 
understand them than finished pictures 
do, for they show what leads up to the 
completed work. The modern character 
of this study-sketeh is very remarkable, 
It recalls the work of Couture, or of his 
pupil William Hunt, more than of 
ter who 
born. 


a mas 
lived before these artists were 
The subjects 


and 
nephew of 


Jouett’s wife. and the picture 
was begun only a short 


were niece 


time before the 


painter's hand was at rest 


That the same man could paint the 


Mrs. O. Frazer, Lexington, Kentucky (Unfinished Sketch} 
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John Grimes and the Mary Wickliffe, the 
Mrs. Irvine Mitchell children, 


appears to border on the marvellous. — It 


and the 


seems like Rembrandt 


and Greuze, Van 


And 


to-day 


dyck and Couture, all in one man. 


this, remember, too, without whiat 


is looked upon as indispensable for the 
American who wants to paint foreign 
influence and instruction Fortunately 


Jouett was not able to have foreign influ 


ence and instruction, or he might have 
been spoiled, as so many have been since 
his time. Doubtless the ready answer to 
this will be, ‘* But all who can paint are 
not gifted with the divine spark of gen 
ius.” True. But 


without how 


renius 


XI. 


I 
HE child life of the neighborhood 

was sometimes moved in its deeps 

at the sight of wagon-loads of fur 
niture arriving in front of 
whieh, with blinds 
doors, had been for a time 


} 
some house 


closed and barred 
a mystery, or 
even a fear. The boys often expressed 
this fear by stamping bravely and noisily 
on the porch of the house, and then sud 
denly darting away with screams of ner- 
vous laughter, as if they expected to be 
pursued by something uncanny. There 
was a group who held that the cellar of a 
vacant house was certainly the abode of 
robbers, smugglers, assassins, mysterious 
masked the dim 
rays of a candle, and possessing skulls, 
emblematic owls. 
Then, near the first of April, would come 
along a load of furniture, and 
children would assemble on the walk by 


men in council about 
bloody daggers, and 


wagon 
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many capable men, who have shi 


creditable work, with American fee 
and virility, come back from the. stud 
of art abroad bereft of these good qua 
ties, and with their individuality smot 
ered! Nothing takes the place of wh 
have lost. and they become me) 
servile imitators of their foreign masters 


they 


After a survey of Jouett’s work it is im 
possible not to feel that there must hav: 
been in his day, west of the mountains 
some examples of the works o 
painters with which 
contact. 


creat he came 
If there were not, he was assu: 
edly the most remarkable artistic geninu 


his time produced. 
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the gate and make serious examination of 
everything that passed into the house, and 
taking no thought whatever of masked 
men. 

One day it was announced in the neigh 
borhood that a family was actually mov 
ing into the Hannigan house, next door 
to Dr. Trescott’s. Jimmie was one of the 
first to be informed, and by the time some 
of his friends came dashing up he was 
versed in much. 

‘Any boys?” they demanded, eagerly. 

Yes,” answered Jimmie, proudly. 
‘One's a little feller, and one’s most us 
big as me. J saw I did.” 

‘* Where are they?” asked Willie Dal- 
ze], as if under the cireumstances he could 
not take Jimmie’s word, but 
the evidence of his senses. 

they're in there,” 
carelessly. It 


must have 


said Jimmie, 
was evident he owned 


these new boys. 


‘ 
a 
all! 
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Willie Dalzel resented Jimmie’s pro 
prietary Way. 

“Ho!” he eried, seornfully. ‘Why 
dont they come out, then Whi don't 
they come out 

‘How I know?” said Jimmie. 


‘ Well,” retorted Willie Dalzel, ‘you 
seemed to know so thundering much 
ibout 

At the moment a boy came strolling 
down the gravel walk which led from 
the front door to the gate. Ile was 


about the height and age of Jimmie Tres- 
cott, but he was thick through the chest 
and had fat His was round 
and rosy and plump, but his hair was 


legs. face 
curly black, and his brows were natural 
ly darkling, so that he resembled both a 
pudding and a young bull. 

He approached slowly the group of 
older inhabitants, and they had grown 
profoundly silent. They 
over; he looked them over. 
have 


looked 
They might 
been savages observing the tirst 
or white men observing the 
The silence held steady. 
sared the gate the strange boy 
wandered off to the left in a definite way, 


which proved his instinet to make a cir 


white man, 
first savage. 


As he ne 


cular vovage when in doubt. 
tionless stared at him In time 
this unsmiling scrutiny worked upon him 
somewhat, and he leaned against the fence 


The mo- 
group 


and fastidiously examined one shoe. 

In the end Willie Dalzel authoritative- 

ly broke the stillness. ‘* What's 
name?” said he, gruffly. 
Hedge answered the 
Then came another great si- 
lence while Whilomville pondered this 
intelligence. 


your 
Johnnie “tis,” 
new boy 


Again came the voice of authority 
“Where'd you live b'fore?” 

Jersey City.” 

These two sentences completed the first 
section of the formal code. 
section concerned itself 


The second 
with the estab 
lishment of the new-comer’s exact posi 
tion in the neighborhood. 

‘I kin liek you,” announced Willie 
Dalzel, and awaited the answer. 

The Hedge boy had stared at Willie 
Dalzel, but he stared at him again. Af 
ter a pause he said, ‘I know you kin.” 

‘* Well.” demanded Willie, he 
lick you?’ And he indicated Jimmie 
Trescott with a sweep which announced 
plainly that Jimmie the 


** kin 


was next in 


prowess, 
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the me 


W here looked at 
Jimmie respectfully but earefully, and at 
length said, ** 


dunno 
This w 


the 


as hal tor 


outburst of 


screaming, and very body pusl ed 


an 
} 


Jimmie forward He knew what he had 
to sav, and, as befitted the occasion, 
said it fiercely : ** Kin vou lick me?” 


The new boy also understood what he 


had to say, and, despite his unhappy and 


lonely state, he said it bravely . te” 
* Well.” retorted Jimmie, bluntly, 

“come out and do it. then! Jest come 

out and do it!” And these words were 


greeted with cheers. 
velled that 


These little raseals 


there should be a fight at 


once, They were in bliss over the pros 
pect “Go on, Jim! Make ‘im come 
out. He said he could lick you. Aw 
aw-aw! He said he could liek you!” 


There probably never was a fight among 
this class in Whilomville which was not 
the result of the goading and guying of 
two proud lads by a populace of urehins 
who simply wished to see a show. 

Willie Dalzel 
turned first 
other. 


was very busy. He 
to the one and then to the 
said vou could lick him 
Well, why don’t you come out and do it, 
then? You lick 
didn't vou?” 

Yes,” answered the new boy, dogged 
and dubious. 


Willie tried 


said you could him, 


to drag Jimmie by the 
arm. *Aw,go on, Jimmie! You ain't 
afraid, are you?” 
** No.” said Jimmie. 


The two victims opened wide eyes at 
each other. The fence separated them, 
and so it was impossible for them to im- 
mediately engage; but they seemed to 
understand that they were ultimately to 
be sacrificed to the ferocious aspirations 
of the other boys, and each seanned the 
other to learn something of his spirit. 
They were not angry at all. They were 
merely two little gladiators who were be- 
ing clamorously told to hurt each other. 
Each hesitation and donbt 
without displaying fear. They did not 
exactly understand what were their feel 
ings, and they moodily kieked the ground 
and made and sullen answers to 
Willie Dalzel, who worked like a cireus 
manager, 


low 


goon, Jim! What's the matter 


with you? You ain't afraid, are you? 
Well, then, say something.” This senti- 
ment received more cheering from the 
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abandoned little wretches who wished to 
be entertained, and in this cheering there 
could be heard notes of derision of Jim 
mie Trescott. The latter had a position 
to sustain; he was well known; he often 
bragged of his willingness and ability to 
thrash other boys; well, then, here was a 
boy of his size who said that he could not 
thrash him 
about it? 


What was he going to do 
The erowd made these argu- 
ments very clear, and repeated them 
again and again 

Finally Jimmie, driven to aggression, 
walked close to the fenee and said to the 
new boy, ** The first time I catch you out 
of your own yard I'll lam the head offn 
you!” This was received with wild 
plaudits by the Whilomville urehins. 

But the new boy stepped back from the 


fence, 


He was awed by Jimmie’s for- 


midable mien. But he managed to get 
out a semi-defiant sentence. Maybe you 


will, and maybe you won't,” said he. 
However, his short retreat was taken as 
a practical victory for Jimmie, and the 
boys hooted him bitterly. He remained 
inside the fence, swinging one foot and 
scowling, while Jimmie was escorted off 


down the street amid acclamations. The 
new boy turned and walked back toward 
the house, his face gloomy, lined deep 
with discouragement, as if he felt that the 
new environment’s antagonism and pal 
pable cruelty were sure to prove too much 
for him. 
II 

The mother of Johnnie Hedge was a 
widow, and the chief theory of her life 
was that her boy should be in school on 
the greatest possible number of days. He 
himself had no sympathy with this am- 
bition, but she detected the truth of his 
diseases with an unerring eye, and he was 
required to be really ill before he could 
win the right to disregard the first bell, 
morning and noon. The chicken-pox 
and the mumps had given him vacations 

vacations of misery, wherein he near 
ly died between pain and nursing. But 
bad colds in the head did nothing for him, 
and he was not able to invent a satisfac 
tory hacking cough. His mother was not 
consistently a tartar. In most things he 
swayed her to his will. He was allowed 
to have more jam, pickles, and pie than 
most boys; she respeeted his profound 
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loathing of Sunday-school ; 
he could 
mntil but in this matter of 
was inexorable 


On 


evenings remain out-of-doors 


R50: school 
she This single point in 
er character was of steel 

The Hedges arrived in Whilomville on 
a Saturday, and on the following Mon 
iv Johnnie wended lis Way to school 
ith a note to the principal and his Jer 
sey City school-books. He knew perfect 
lv well that he would be told to buy new 
and different 


mothers always had 


books. but In those days 
that 


and they invariably 


an idea old 
woks would ‘ do,” 


sent bovs off to a new school with books 


“THE FIRST TIME I CATCH 


which would not meet the selected and 
unchangeable views of the new admin- 
istration. The old never would 
“do.” Then the boys brought them home 


be ks 


YOL 
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to annoved mothers and asked for ninety 
cents or sixty cents or eighty-five cents 
or some number 
fit. In th 


a large family there 


cents for another out 
ie garret of every louse holding 
vas a collection of 
effete school-books. with mother rebellious 
beea ise James could not inherit his books 
from Paul, who should properly be Peter's 
heir, while Peter should be a beneficiary 
under Henrv’s will 

But 
the measure of Johnie Hedve's unhap 
piness 


the matter of the books was not 


This whole business of changing 


schools was a complete 


\lone 
he had to go among a new people, a new 


torture 


VLL LAM THE HEAD OFF’N YOU!” 


tribe, and he apprehended 
time. 


his 
There were only two fates for him 
One meant victory 


serious 


One meant a kind 
of serfdom in which he would subseribe 
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to every word of some superior boy and 
support his every word. It was not any- 
thing like an English system of fagging, 
because boys invariably drifted into the 
figurative service of other bows whom 


they devotedly admired, and if they were 
obliged to subseribe to everything, it 1s 


true that they would have done so freely 
In any case One means to suggest that 
Johnnie Hedge had to tind his place. 
Willie Dalzel was a type of the little 
chieftain, and Willie was a master, but 
he was not a bu ly In a special physieat 
sense He did not drag little boys by the 
ears until they eried, nor make them tear 
fully feteh and carry for him. They 
fetched and earried, but it was because 
of their worship of his) prowess and 
venus And so all through the strata 
of boy life were chieftains and subchief 
tains and assistant subchieftains. There 
vas no question of little Hedge being 
towed about by the nose; it was, as one 
has said, that he had to tind his place in 
a new school And this in itself was a 
problem which awed his boyish heart. 
Ife was a stranger cast away upon the 
moon. None knew him, understood him, 
He would be surrounded 
for this initiative time by a horde of 


felt for him 


jackal creatures who might turn out in 
the end to be little bovs like himself, but 
this last point his philosophy could not 
inderstand in its fulness. 

He came to a white meeting-house sort 
of a place, in the squat tower of which a 
creat bell was clanging impressively. He 
passed through an iron gate into a play 
vround worn bare as the bed of a moun 
tain brook by the endless runnings and 
scufflines of little children. There was 
still a half-hour before the final clangor 
in the squat tower, but the play-ground 


held a number of frolicsome imps. A 
loitering boy espied Johnnie Hedge, and 
he howled: ‘‘Oh! oh! Here’s a new 


feller! Here's a new feller!’ He ad 
vanced upon the strange arrival. ‘‘What’s 
your name?” he demanded, belligerently, 
like a particularly offensive custom-house 
officer. 

‘Johnnie Hedge.” responded the new 
comer, shyly. 

This name struck the other boy as being 
very comic All new names strike boys 
as being eomiec, He laughed noisily. 

‘Oh, fellers, he says his name is John- 
nie Hedge! Haw! haw! haw!” 

The new boy felt that his name was 


the most disgraceful thing whieh 

ever been attached to a human being 
* Johnnie Hedge! Haw! haw! W 

room you in?” said the other lad. 


dun‘no’,” said Johnnie In the 
mean time a small flock of interested vu 
tures had gathered about him. The mai: 
thing was his absolute strangeness. Hy 
even would have weleomed the sight of 
his tormentors of Saturday; he had seen 
them before at least. These creat 
were ouly so many incompreheusil 
problems 


ires 


He ditlidently began to make 
his wav toward the main door of. the 
school, and the other bows followed hin 
They demanded information. 

“Are vou through subtraction yet 
We study jogerfre— did vou,ever? You 
live here now? You goin’ Lo school here 
now 

To many questions he made answer as 
vell as the clamor would permit, and at 
leneth he reached the main door and 
went quaking unto his new kings. As 
betitted them, the rabble stopped at the 
door. <A teacher strolling along a corri 
dor found a small boy holding inh 
hand a nete. The boy palpably did not 
know what to do with the note, but t] 
teacher knew, and took it. 
this little boy was in harness. 


Thereafte 


\ splendid lady in gorgeous robes gav: 
him a seat at a double desk, at the end 
of which sat a hoodlum with grimy 
finger-nails, who eyed the inauguration 
with an extreme and personal curiosity 
The other desks were gradually occupied 
by children, who first were told of the 
new boy, and then turned upon him a 
speculative and somewhat derisive eve 
The school opened; little classes went for 
ward to a position in front of the teach 
ers platform and tried to explain that 
they knew something. The new boy was 
not requisitioned a great deal; he was al 
lowed to lie dormant until he became 
used to the scenes and until the teacher 
found, approximately, his mental posi 
tion. In the mean time he suffered a 
shower of stares and whispers and giggles, 
as if he were a man-ape, whereas he was 
precisely like other children. From time 
to time he made funny and pathetie little 
overtures to other boys, but these over 
tures could not yet be received; he was 
not known; he was a foreigner. The 
village school was like a nation. It was 
tight. Its amiability or friendship must 
be won in certain ways. 
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At recess he hovered SCLLOO! 


room around the weak lights of society 


and around the teacher, in the hope that 


somebody might be good to him, but 
none considered him save as some sort of 
The teacher of course had a 
that he 
an additional one to a class of sixty-three 

\t twelve 


o dered 


marehed 


A Specimen, 
secondary interest in the fact Was 
when the 


and 


door. he 


o'clock, 


hiies of bovs iris 


towards the 


the trem 


‘ xhibited 


to no eve 
ings of a coward in a charge 
He exaggerated the lawlessness 
of the play-ground and the street 
But 
enough A shout greeted him 
“On. the 
Here’s the new feller!” 
Small utterly 
boys teased him. Ele had a hard 
vet to the 
Was any 


the reality was hard 


here’s new feller! 


and obscure 


time of it to vate 


There never actual 
hurt, but everything was com 
petent to 


shame. It 


smite with 


the lad 
Was a 
vroundless shame, but never- 
He was a 
new-comer, and he definitely felt 


the disgrace of the fact 


theless it was shame 


In the 


street he and 


W ho 


Was seeli recog” 
had 


formed part of the group of Sat 
urday, 


nized by some. lads 
They shouted: 
Here 
Here's that new feller!” 
Jimmie 


“Oh, Jimmie! Jimmie! 
he is! 
Treseott was going 
virtuously toward his luncheon 
when he heard be 
hind him. He pretended not to 


hear, and in 


these cries 
this deception he 
was assisted by the fact that he 
the 
With a 


Was engaged at time ina 
friend 


relative merits of 


furious argument 
over the two 

Uncle Tones Cabin companies. 

It appeared that one company had only 
two blood-hounds, while the other had ten. 
On the other hand, the first company 
had two Topsys and two Unele Toms, 
while the second had only one Topsy 
and one Uncle Tom. 

But the shouting little boys were hard 
after him. Finaliy they were even pull 
ing at his arms. 

Jimmie—” 

“What?” he demanded, turning with a 
snarl. What d’yvou want? 
arm!” 


Leggo my 


FIGHT 


Here he 
Here's the new 
don't e 


erand 


Here's the ne 
Now" 


are if he is 


feller! 
Jimmie 
He tilted his 
don't care if he is.” 


said 
With patience 
chin 

Then they reviled him. ** Thought you 
was goin’ to lick him first time vou caught 
Yah! You're They 


him! a fraid-eat! 


NO TIME FOR ACADEMICS—HE RAN 


began to sing: ’Fraid-eat! *Fraid-cat! 
‘Fraid-cat!” He expostulated hotly, turn- 
ing from one to the other, but they would 
not listen. In the mean time the Hedge 
boy slunk on his way, looking with deep 
anxiety upon this attempt to send Jimmie 
him. But Jimmie have 
none of the plan. 


against would 


Il 
When the children met again on the 
play -ground, Jimmie was openly chal- 


lenged with cowardice. He had madea 
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big Liirrealin the hearing of comrades, and 
when invited by them to take advantage 
of an opportunity, he had refused. They 
had been fairly sure of their amusement, 
and they were indignant Jimmie was 
finally driven to declare that as soon as 
school was out for the day, he 
thrash the Hedge boy. 

When finally the children came rush 
the gate, filled with the 
delights of freedom, a hundred boys sur 
rounded Jimmie in high spirits, for he had 
said that he was determined. 
ed for the 
When 
time 


would 


ing out of 


ron 


They Wall 
lone lad from Jersey City 
he appeared, Jimmie wasted 
He walked straight to him and 


said, ** Did you say you kin lick me?” 


Johnnie Hedge was eowed, shrinking, 
atfrighted, and the roars of a hundred 
boys thundered in his ears, but again he 
knew what had to “ree.” lie 
gasped in anguish. 

Then.” said Jimmie, 
‘you've got to fight.” 


he say. 
resolutely, 
There was a joy 
ous clamor by the mob. The beleaguered 
lad looked this way and that way for sue 
cor, as Willie Dalzel and other officious 
youngsters policed an irregular cirele in 
the crowd. He saw Jimmie facing him; 
there was no help for it; he dropped his 
books—the old books whieh would not 
“do 

Now it the fashion among tiny 
Whilomville belligerents to fight much 
little bear cubs. Two 
boys would rush upon each other, imme 
diately grapple, and 


was 
in the manner of 


the best boy having 
probably succeeded in vetting the coveted 

inder hold there would presently be 
a crash to the earth of the inferior boy, 
and he would probably be mopped around 
in the dust, or the mud, or the snow, or 
whatever the material happened to be, 
until W hat- 
ever havoe was dealt out to him was or- 
dinarily the result of his wild endeavors 
to throw off his opponent and arise. Both 
infants wept during the fight, as a com- 
mon thing, and if they wept very hard, 
the fight was a harder fight. 


the engagement was over. 


The result 
was never very bloody, but the complete 
dishevelment of both victor and vanquish 


ed was extraordinary. As for the specta 


cle, it more resembled a collision of boys 
in a fog than it didthe manly art of ham- 
mering another human being into speech- 


ess inability 
The fight began when Jimmie made a 
mad, beareub rush at the new boy, amid 
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savage cries of encouragement. 
Dalzel, for howled 

head off. Very timid boys on the o 
skirts of the throng felt their hearts lea 
to their throats. 


Will 


instance, almost 


It was a time when ce 


tain were that on 


natures impressed 
man is vile. 

But it appeared that bear-cub rushing 
Was ho part of the instruction 


by boys in Jersey City. 


recelyver 
Boys in Jersey 
City were appareutly schooled curious!) 
Upon the onslaught of Jimmie, the stran 
had wild with 

Some spark had touched 
blood, and in a moment 
ed, desperate, fire-eved 


ver gone rage boy ike 
fighting 
he was a corne) 
little man. He 


began to swing his arms, to revolve th: 


his 


so swiftly that one might have considered 
him asmail working model of an extra 
fine patented windmill whieh was caug 
in a gale. For a moment this defence 
surprised Jimmie more than it damaged 
him, but two moments later a smal! 
knotty fist caught him squarely in the 
eye, and with a shriek he went down in 
defeat. He lay on the ground so stunned 
that he could not even ery ; but if he had 
been able toery, he would have eried over 
his prestige—or something—not over his 
eye. 

There dreadful tumult. The 
boys cast olances of amazement and tei 
ror upon the victor, and thronged upon 
the beaten Jimmie Trescott. It 


moment of excitement so 


was a 


was a 
intense that 
one cannot say what happened. Never 
before had Whilomville seen such a thing 

not the little tots. They were aghast, 
dumfounded, and they glanced often 
over their shoulders at the new boy, who 
stood alone, his clinched fists at his side, 
his face erimson, his lips. still working 
with the fury of battle. 

But there was another surprise for 
Whilomville. It might have been seen 
that the little victor was silently debating 
against an impulse. 

But the impulse won, for the lone lad 
from Jersey City suddenly wheeled,sprang 
like a demon, and struck another boy. 

A curtain should be drawn before thiis 
deed. A knowledge of it is really too 
much for the heart to bear. The other 
boy was Willie Dalzel. The lone lad from 
Jersey City had smitten him full sore 

There is little to say of it. It must 
have been that a feeling worked gradual 
ly to the top of the little stranger’s wrath 


that Jimmie Treseott had been a mere 
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ool. that the front and centre of his per- 
cecutors had been Willie Dalzel, and being 
rendered temporarily lawless by his fight 
ye-blood, he raised his hand and smote 


for revenge. 


} 


Willie Dalzel had been in the 
of a vandal’s ery. 


middle 


whieh screeched out 
The new 
And 


then arose the howl of ah amazed and 
terrorized walrus. 


over the voices of everybody. 


jov's fist cut it in half, so to say. 


One wishes to draw a second ¢ urtain. 
Without discussion or inquiry 
etort. Willie Dalzel ran aw 
hare 


or brief 
He ran 


home, this 


ay 
straight for 


doubtable chieftain 


ike a re- 
Following him ata 
heavy and slow pace ran the impassioned 
new boy. The scene was long remem- 


ered, 
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CHAPTER 


Fizzx, M. P.” 


Vii. 


BOUT half past four of a Saturday 
afternoon, late in the Loudon sea 
son, the Right Honorable Thomas 

Marshmont arrived home, arm in arm 
with his dapper and brilliant henchman, 
William Fitzwinter, M. P. otherwise Fizzy. 
The diminutive expressed felicitously the 
sparkle of the man and the contempt or 
atfection of his contemporaries. He was 
in some sort the complement of Marsh- 
mont. As the latter had shown that no- 
ble birth was no bar to democratic princi 
ples, so did Fizzy, son and heir of a mid 
dle-class manufacturer, testify to their 
compatibility with enormous wealth. In 
appearance the pair made a notable con- 
trast, the burly carelessly dressed Minis- 
ter with his Jovian forehead and stately 
port, leaning heavily on his gnarled stick, 
and the dandified little manufacturer 
with his air of fashion contradicted only 
by his cigar. A man of enormous cour- 
age, Fizzy was one of the first of his 
generation to smoke in the streets, and 
as he now walked in friendship’s hook 
with the Minister, he did not 
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Willie Dalzel was no coward; he had 
been panic stricken into running away 
from a new thing. He ran as a man 


might ran from the sudden appearance of 
a vampire or a ghoul or a gorilla, ‘This 
was no time for academies—he ran. 

Jimmie slowly gathered himself and 
to feet. °° Where’s Willie?” 
said he, first of all. The crowd snigger 
ed, ‘Where's Willie?” 
again. 

“Why, he licked him too!” 
a boy suddenly. 


came his 


said Jimmie 
answered 
He sat weak 


He did 


After allowing a moment for the fact to 


He did’ said Jimmie. 


ly down on the roadway. 


sink into him, he looked up at the crowd 
with his one good eye and his one bunged 


eve, and smiled cheerfully. 
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to becloud even his companion’s reputa 
tion. 

Fizzy ran the organ of the newest of 
English parties the Morning Mirror 
and although he was too much a man of 
pleasure to edit it systematically, he was 
understood to be generally responsible 
for its libels. At any rate it was only 
its poliey that he ever disclaimed in pri 
vate. He was the one Radical of impor 
tance not in favor of Marshmont’s accept 
anee of office. but the Morning Mirror 
had thundered huzzahs, and to Marsh 
mont’s simple-minded expression of sur 
prise Fizzy had replied with a wink, ** The 
People’s Tribune can do no wrong.” 

* But you thought I did do wrong!” 

“Our party isn’t big enough yet for a 
split. A man with only one hair ean't 
afford to part it in the middle.” 

The Mirror continued to 
Marshmont’s every word and move, till 
the Minister grew ashamed to look at it. 
Once he begged Fizzy to blot out his name 
from the leaders, or to bespatter it with a 
little blame. But Fizzy was unrelenting. 

‘*You have to be praised for the good 
of the party.” he said sternly. ‘* You 
must sacrifice yourself.” 
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‘* But are you sure it is for the good of 
the party? You remember the Greek 
who got tired of hearing Aristides called 
the Just?” 
‘In those days there was no opposi- 
tion paper. If Athens had had the 
Chronos, the man could have found 
relief by reading quite other epithets for 
Aristides, that brass-mouthed inciter of 
Demos to the pillage and murder of the 
ipper classes.” 
Marshmont smiled faintly. ‘* But,” he 
irged, ‘* because the Times goes to one 
extreme, there is no need for the Mirror 
to go to the other.” 
‘*On the contrary, that is the very rea- 
else the average will be struck 
If we put in a truthful estimate 
of you—that is to say, my private estimate 
of you—the world would say, Oh, if 
that’s all his friends can say for him, his 
enemies can’t be so very wrong after all.” 
‘But nobody believes what a friend 
says.” 
‘Yes, they do: quite as much as what 
enemy says. Every bold statement 
Even that of the people who ad- 
vertise that their cocoa is the best. Why, 
the public swallow the Mirror's praises 
of William Fitzwinter M.P., despite that 
some of them know I am myself the 
fountain of honor. No, no, my good 
friend, your very instinct of fairness 
you 


son: 


yrong. 


SLICKS. 


would make unfair. The world 
weighs on a false balance; to be just, 
therefore, one must make corrections for 
defects of the machine. Suppose 
one of my bagmen in selling that product 
on whose profits the Mirror is establish- 
ed, and which therefore affords us a per- 
tinent illustration—-suppose one of my 
young men should declare it was worth 
twenty-seven and sixpence the piece in- 
stead of thirty shillings?) What would 
the result? A decline of the price 
from twenty-seven and sixpence to twen- 
ty-five shillings! Bang go my honest 
profits, the Mirror and the 
Feudal System is in for another long run. 
Fatal consequences of one small truth in 
an unprepared world! No! Language 
to be used truthfully must be used in its 
living meaning, not in its dead dictionary 
meaning; and in a world where ‘ worth 
thirty shillings’ is understood to mean 
‘worth twenty-seven and sixpence,’ the 
man who tells the truth is a liar.” 

‘But we who love truth must try to 
get words back to their face-value.” 

Von. CI.—No. 601.—6 
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‘* Impossible: neither praise nor blame 
will ever be accepted at par.” 

** Not so long as we acquiesce in depre 
ciating the currency. Better hold your 
‘Mirror’ up to Nature.” 

Fizzy laughed. ‘* Till people's eyes get 
truer lenses, the true * Mirror’ must be a 
distorting one.” 

And out of this position Marshmont 
could never shake him, and so was doom 
ed to wince nearly every morning over 
the monstrous eulogies of his astute par- 
tisan. Yet he knew Fizzy’s value to the 
common cause. Of the trio who created 
the new party, a memoir-writer has said 
that Marshmont tried to persuade, Bryden 
to move, and Fitzwinter to provoke. Rea- 
soner, orator, sharpshooter, they made a 
formidable trio, which Death alone could 
divide. 

Fizzy had waylaid the Minister in 
Whitehall after the Cabinet meeting and 
had been trying to pump him on what 
had taken place in the historic pillared 
room, but Marshmont carried the Privy 
Councillor's punctiliousness to a vice, and 
was morbidly afraid of Fizzy’s journalis- 
tic instincts. 

‘*My dear chap!” Fizzy remonstrated. 
‘All the world knows that there’s trou- 
ble in Novabarba, and that there's trouble 
in the Cabinet is shown by your being 
an hour and a half beyond your average. 
Your time performances are watched like 
the foals at Newmarket.” 

“And how goes the betting?” 
Marshmont, amused. 

‘* Well, some say you are riding fora 
fall.” 

Marshmont 
Cabinet, or 17” 

‘You, of course. 


asked 


looked startled. The 
You begin to see how 
right I was—and to dislike being made a 
tool to keep the Prime Minister in power. 
What do the Whigs care about reform? 
No more than the Tories. To blazes with 
them both! We'll join whichever side 
offers most—sell our phalanx to the low 
est bidder—of franchise! I'll bet you five 
to two there’s a more democratic suffrage 
to be got out of the Tories than out of the 


Whigs.” 


‘We could not consistently prop up 
the old aristocracy.” 

“Why not? 
down 
they hate the Whigs worse than they hate 


As a sign they're coming 
like an old house. I assure you 
us, and the Whigs hate 
they hate the Tories.” 


us worse than 
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‘Hate! Hate!” sighed the Minister. 
Must polities be always all hate?” 

‘Of course not! What acynical idea! 
Both parties love power more than they 
hate each other 

‘Yes, I fear it is only a chess-match. 
If only the honor and happiness of Eng 
land were not the pawns in the game!” 

‘If! See how your Cabinet which was 
all for Retrenchmentand Domestic Reform 
is now a-prancing and a-pawing like that 
misguided war-horse in Job. The Prime 
Minister edits his policy, just as Delane 
edits The Times, steering by John Bull's 
shifting moods 

Yes, indeed.” The Minister sighed 
more deeply. 

And these crack regiments you are 
sending to. Novabarba—if the Continent 
chooses to bristle up, who knows but we 
may find ourselves suddenly in a Euro 
pean war?” 

‘That is what I told them, but—” be 
gan the Minister, and stopped short, both 
in his sentence and in his walk, while 
Fizzy burst into a roar of laughter. 

Don't look so glum. Every journal- 
ist in London knows you are sending out 
a battalion—” 

‘* How ean they know, when we only 
just—” 

‘How can they know? Didn't you 
invite General Maxy to your powwow? 
Didn't the Secretary of State for War 
come up from Carlsbad? Didn’t the Duke 
of Woodport walk to the Treasury in 
erave confab with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty? Didn't the 

‘Spare me!” interrupted Marshmont, 
smiling despite himself. ‘‘ You are like 
the Dervish in the Oriental story who de- 
scribed the ass he hadn't seen.” 

‘* Except that I do the trick in the plu- 
ral. But here is your carriage, and here 
is your wife getting into it with the grace 
of sixteen. How do you do, Mrs. Marsh- 
mont/’and at the apparition of that over- 
whelming beauty in the swelling skirts of 
the period he threw away his cigar and 
raised his hat, for his courage was only 
equalled by his chivalry. Mrs. Marsh- 
mont bowed almost imperceptibly, and 
turning angrily to her husband, she cried: 

It’s too bad of you, Thomas. I’ve lost 
an hour of this glorious sunshine waiting 
for you, and I had just made up my mind 
to put up with Allegra’s society. The 
other girls are so busy with their frocks 


for to-night. 
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‘‘Ah, how do you do, Miss Allegra?” 
interjected Fizzy suavely, perceiving the 
pretty creature blushing desperately under 
her veil. Allegra had tried hard to dk 
gate the honor to Joan, but that you 
person was conscientiously engaged 


1 
fumigating aphides in the gi 


garden and re 
morselessly catching rose-beetles. 

“Are the girls going out again to 
night?” the father asked lamely. 

‘You don’t mean to say you've forgot 
ten Lady Ruston’s last evening?” 

‘* Good gracious, is that to-night? No 
no, I really feel I cannot meet Ruston 
again to-day.” 

** You see, Mrs. Marshmont,” exclaims 
Fizzy, ‘‘ your husband is at loggerhead 
with the Foreign Secretary, and ther: 
been a scrimmage in the Cabinet.” 

‘I never told you that,’ said Marsh 
mont helplessly. 

Fizzy laughed again. 

Allegra was returning in-doors, but her 
father made her take a seat in the ear 
riage, though he himself was thereb 
compelled to sit queasily with his back to 
the horses. Mr. Fitzwinter was likewise 
invited to drive, and sat contentedly wit] 
his face to the ladies. The page-boy, con 
verted into a groom, handed Mrs. Mars: 
mont her rat (which snuggled in her lap 
with all the complacency of a beribboned 
poodle), and the barouche bowled along 
the drowsing Belgravian streets with their 
rich massed window-flowers and gayl) 
striped sun-blinds. 

As they approached the Park, Fizz 
said, ‘‘ Well, now, Marshmont, you may 
as well confess about the troops—’’ 

The Minister replied resignedly: 
much all the world will know Monda) 
Iam afraid my wife will be a little up 
set.” 

Tom is ordered out to Novabarba! 
that lady screamed instantly. 

**Yes—it’s rather unfortunate he should 
just be in the very Dragoon Guards. But 
there’s nothing to worry over. Ther 
won't be any fighting. It’s only a pa 
rade of power—just the thing to stop 
fighting.” 

‘* Ah, that was Ruston’s argument, was 
it?” said Fizzy, with a twinkle. 

gut I don’t want to lose my boy!” 
Mrs. Marshmont was on the verge of a 
break-down. ‘‘ You ought to have voted 
against it.” 

‘‘T did, my dear, I was very strong, and 
if it hadn't been for the Prime Minis 
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ter— 


Again he jerked himself up on 
is conversational haunches. 

‘Yes, your husband convinced half 
the Cabinet, but the Prime Minister gave 
the casting vote.” 

Marshmont laughed ruefully: 
between you and my wife—” 


Well, 


‘Tell coachman to go home, Thomas. 
There’s no sunshine for me any more.” 
Oh, mother!” said Allegra contempt- 
uously. ‘If Tom's a soldier, he can’t be 
tied to your apron-strings.” 
gut I didn’t want 


dier!” 


him to be a sol- 

Only the presence of the stranger pre- 
vented her from shrieking. Father and 
daughter knew this and felt glad he was 
with them. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Marshmont,” Fizzy in- 
tervened urbanely, “the climate of No- 
vabarba is excellent. Iam thinking of 
wintering there myself.” 

sut L thought it was all swamps and 
malaria.” 

‘**What an idea! Why, young Stacks, 
the Governor, who was a mere skeleton 
vhen he the Duke of 
Woodport’s begging-letters, is now mak- 


Was answering 
ing his subjects regret he abolished can- 
nibalism.” 
Mrs. Marshmont 
crasped the joke. 
‘But Gwenny 


neither heeded nor 
I mean I read in your 
own paper yesterday,” she persisted, ‘that 
the climate of Novabarba is absolutely 
fatal to whites.” 

‘Ah, that’s what we tell the Continent 
—keeps ‘em off.” William Fitzwinter 
M. P. was never at a loss for an answer, 
not being limited by Truth. He _ pro- 
ceeded to point out how much better it 
would be for Tom to travel under new 
skies than to lounge in the bow-window 
of the Club amid the dandies. The ar- 
rival at the Row completed Mrs. Marsh- 
mont’s pacification : the drive now 
became a crawling circuit in the squirrel- 
eage of fashion, with 
progressions, amid 


for 


more blocks than 
an admiring avenue 
of nurse-maids and idle citizens, the great 
spaces of the Park being deserted. There 
was an unbaring of gentlemen's heads, 
and a smileful masking of ladies’ hearts, 
and these social amenities, supplemented 
by the ravishing toilets and equipages, 
postponed hysterics. 

The seene—the sun-dappled sward, the 
gay bubble of life, the hanging-garden of 
parasols, the chariots with armorial pan- 
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els of the old dowagers—was blotted out 
for an tears. All 
this beauty and sparkle seemed epheme 


instant by Allegra’s 
ral and empty; a craving after pleasure 
that must not after the righteous 
ness Which endures. And through the 
heart of her dream-statue the wail of hu 


pass 


And in work 
shopand mine the people sweltered, dely 
ing and weaving and forging that these 
who toiled not neither spun might be ar 
rayed in glory. Ah, I love the Row,” 
Mrs. Marshmont sighed 
Allegra repressed a sniff. 
part of Mrs. Marshmont ex- 
plained, ** where one may be sure of not 
meeting a starved or 


manity was piercing icily. 


voluptuously. 
‘It's the only 
London,” 


ill-treated horse.” 

Allegra repressed an apology, and her 
reverie hastened to add the dumb agony 
of animals to the wail of humanity. 

But the conversation of William Fitz 
winter M. P. drew her out of her spirit 
ual trance—that conversation which held 
in thrall the House of Commons Smok- 
ing-Room, but which was now toned down 
for Allegra’s ears. Fizzy had a genial 
way of stripping life of its glamour and 
death of its dignity. An unequalled ex 
perience of men and cities had made him 
the chronique scandaleuse of Europe. 
chamberlains, immortal 
bards, Chancery judges, ballerinas — all 
was stinking fish that came to his net. 
The human interest was the breath of his 
nostrils; to romance and 
historie 


Princes, grand 


the mellowed 
was color-blind. St. Paul's 
Cathedral suggested to him only the ab- 
surdities of the Dean and Chapter, and 
Westminster Abbey was connected main- 
ly with the washing of dirty surplices. 
And yet he did 
wilful cynicism. 


he 


not give the effect of 
His was the unpreten- 
tious attitude of the man who takes it for 
granted that the pomp of history is a stage 
illusion worked by the dramatis persona, 
with appropriately purple costume and 
elaborate scenic background, for the edifi 
cation of the pit and gallery and the more 
stupid of the stalls, while in the green- 
room everybody relaxes, throws off robes 
and wig, and drinks beer out of pewter 
pots. And his careless talk, 
Popes became asthmatic old gentlemen, 
Queens, unhappily married, middle-aged 
ladies, 


SO, under 


ambassadors, elderly 
He made Allegra’s 


like a ship at sea. 


practical 


jokers. world 


And with it all, this 
illogical idealism of his own, these preach- 
ments of the Morning Mirror, this pas- 
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sion for the coming of the Kingdom of 
Pure Reason His monologue this after 
noon—which Marshmont was too moody 
to interrupt much—ranged literally from 
China to Peru; from the metaphoric 
plucking of mandarins’ pigtails by our 
cocksure plenipotentiary, to the spread of 
European small-pox and brandy among 
the native Indians. The passage of an 
elderly diplomatist in a landau evoked 
reminiscences of incredible pranks on the 
roof of the British Embassy in Constan- 
tinople. Fizzy skipped easily across the 
Dardanelles into Asia; and the disillu- 
sions of Damascus, with its boggy camp- 
ing-grounds, paved the way for advent- 
ures in one of the Southern States of 
America, and an account of the futile at- 
tempts to execute the Governor's son-in- 
law for murder. Twice he had _ been 
found guilty, and when Fizzy left for New 
York the third trial was being quashed 
by the rejection of all the jurors on the 
ground of prejudice. In despite of which, 
to Allegra’s astonisliment, both men pro 
ceeded to talk wistfully of the Great Re 
publie. 

Now the United States meant to her 
the Falls of Niagara, because of the pie 
ture in her Wonders of the World, so she 
waited impatiently for their arrival, and 
at last interrupted almost rudely, 

‘But have you seen the Falls, Mr. 
Fitzwinter?’ 

‘Seen ‘em? I've stayed with them!” 

‘Oh, do please tell me how they im 
pressed you.” 

‘They impressed me as—dangerous!” 
said Fizzv calmly. ‘A roaring mass of 
water like that—seven hundred thousand 
tons, I believe—it's like a savage beast, 
of no profit to the human race. This 
Park is vastly finer—this well-rolled turf, 
these spruce symmetric paths—” 

‘But surely,” Allegra cried, ** that’s 
the beauty of Nature—the wildness!” 

‘I can’t agree, my dear young lady. 
I like Nature brushed and combed and 
dressed up, like our friend on the box, 
and taught to know her place. Nature 
is Man’s enemy: she must be tamed, like 
your mother’s little rat. That's what we 
are doing in Novabarba—cutting away 
the forests and laying railway lines.” 

‘But I thought you and father were 
against our doing that in Novabarba?” 

‘Not at all, dear,” Marshmont broke 
in. ‘' We are only against sending out 


the nation’s troops to back up the exac 


tions of private speculators, who are of; 
not even Englishmen.” 

‘What then?” Allegra inquired 

‘International traitors,” Fizzy int 
jected. 

‘International traitors is good,’ Mays 
mont chuckled. 

‘It shall be yours in to- morro 
Mirror.” 

But, Thomas, Gwenny told me,” M 
Marshmont urged, ** that the Novabarbes: 
were in revolt against us.” 

‘* Assuredly,” said her husband. 

* Then we must putthemdown! W 
if we allowed them to revolt, all our o 
er colonies would rise up against us.” 

Fizzy’s small thin face expanded || 
Father Christmas’s with joyous good 
will. ‘Delicious! You could not ha 
said anything that would delight me mor 
keenly.” 

Allegra and her mother were equa 
puzzled, 

* You typify the Briton, my dear lady 
You seriously are under the impressi 
that Novabarba is a British Colony.’ 

“Ts it not?” said the British Jady, 
naive astonishment. 

‘Even of colonies,” Fizzy replied it 
‘there are three kinds, but Novabarba 
not even a third-class Colony; it isn't as 
much as a Dependency. No part of Nova 
barba belongs to Britain. Most of Nova 
barba belongs to the Novabarbese, if |] 
may use one epithet for a hotehpotch o 
races, colors, and creeds, united only 
their distrust of the European. A fra 
tion of the Western district is under Brit 
ish protection.” 

“Well, then!” said Mrs. Marskmont 
triumphantly. 


slow syllables, with lingering enjoyment 


‘True, this bit is twice as big as Eng 
land,” Fizzy went on unctuously, ** ju 
as Novabarba itself is seventeen times as 
big as England, but your average Eng 
lishman conceives it as the size of an 
English county. This is partly beecaus: 
England has a page to itself in ever) 
schoolboy’s atlas, while Novabarba 
only a portion of a page-map. That th: 
maps are drawn on different scales is 
perhaps, not unknown, but it is not viv 
idly visible. and, as I was just telling 
Mr. Marshmont apropos of cocoa an 
reputations, it is the vividly visible that 
tells. But even were Novabarba as sma! 
as it appears to the Briton, it would still 
neither be British nor a Colony.” 


bs 
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‘‘But then why is my brother going 
out there?” asked Allegra. 

‘Ah, that is another story. It is not 
British—but West Novabarba belongs to 
Britons. At least it did at the start. 
Now it’s mostly in the hands of those 
whom vour father cleverly christens in- 
) Ignoring the Min 
ister’s grimace of deprecation he went on 


ternational traitors.” 


And since your father has been good 
enough to tell us that your brother ts go 
ing to Novabarba, I don't 
you the history, which appear in 
Monday’s Morning Mirror. Not that it 
is new: but to a journalist anything is 
One of my staff 
hunted up all the faetsin the Blue Books, 
assisted by a Foreign Office clerk who 
looked through the old correspondeuce 
for a consideration. It kept the young 
gentleman from playing Don't 
look so serious, Marshmont, I was in the 


mind telling 


will 


if it is old enough. 


new, 


fives 


civil service myself in the good old patron- 
age days si 


‘Oh of course, you've done every- 
thing!” the Minister said half sareasti 
cally. 


‘Except pray,” admitted Fizzy. Well, 
it seems the whole business began with 
one Linwood, a West India planter whose 
had pay. This 
gentleman by way of speculation acquired 


sugar- canes ceased to 
from the Sultan of Novabarba a province 
just as it stood: lands, rivers, villages, 
gum-trees, natives, gods—a going concern. 
He had power of life and death over his 
motley subjects, and, what was more im- 
portant, the right of taxation. But when 
he tried to collect the taxes, he got main- 
ly axes. As thing didn’t 
pay, he naturally thought of turning it 
into a Company, and this, with the aid 
of Bagnell, a prosperous Seotch promot- 
er in Cornhill, he achieved, and retiring 
soon after, bought a Baronetcy with the 


this sort of 


purchase-money, married so as not to 
waste the good-will value of his title, and 
died last year, leaving a baby Baronet. 
The more astute Seotchman stuck to the 
Company, and pegged away at getting a 
Royal Charter, much to the annoyance 
of the Foreign Office, which became in- 
volved in a vexatious correspondence 
with several Great Powers having spheres 
of influence in the neighborhood. The 
ambassadors used to appear once a month 
with ultimatums. But Bagnell held on 
like a bull-dog. After he had nearly 
converted one Foreign Secretary, there 
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was a change of ministry, and Sisyphus 
had to roll his stone up the mountain al] 
over again. 

‘In the new Cabinet Warbrooke was 
Colonial Secretary. Now a briefless and 
brainless barrister named Stacks had been 
prudent enough to Warbrooke's 
equally penniless sister to contract an im 
prudent marriage with him. Warbrooke, 
who was to risk charges of 
nepotism, had refused to appoint him to 
anything, but he foisted him on the Duke 
of Woodport as one of his private secre 
taries. 


allow 


too honest 


The Duke, discovering his use 
lessness, tried hard to find an official post 
for him, but could not manage it decent 
ly. and children 
on the cold world 
The poor man applied for the post of see 
retary 


Stacks and his wife 


were thrown again 
Bagnell 
bringing out, and gave as his references 
Warbrooke and the Duke. He received 
no reply, but Mrs. Bagnell, a charming 


to a new company was 


woman desperately anxious to become 
Lady Bagnell, got herself invited to the 
Seotch country at which War 
brooke was staying for the salmon-fish 
ing, and managed to ask him if there was 
any at the 
Office who could be recommended to rule 
over West 
from 


house 


nice young clerk Colonial 
Novabarba, as she understood 


her husband a Governor would 
shortly be wanted. So the Company got 
the Charter, Bagnell the K.C.B., Stacks 
the Governorship, and the shareholders 
a higher the Stock Ex 
change. Ten years later, when most of 
the shares had fallen into the 
the International Traitors 


quotation on 
hands of 
International 
Traders they soften it to, in their own par 
lance Britain into 
establishing a sort of Protectorate over the 
To-day Sir Don 


they worked Great 


possessions. 


ald Bagnell K.C.B. struts about with 
his star, Lady Bagnell’s parties are 
chronicled in the Morning Post, Mr 


Stacks poses as a great proconsul and 
plays the Solon to a savage empire, Sir 
George Linwood howls for his feeding 
bottle, and Britain holds her own.” 

‘*Is that how Britain expands?” 
Allegra, open-eyed. 


‘That's how the mother-country 


asked 


hatch 
es her chicks. She lays an egg here and 
an egg there in silence, never a cackle: 
with equal silence they are hatched, but 
every year you discover cocks crowing 
on new dunghills.” 

‘*Then it’s all for private gain!” eried 
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Allegra, disgusted. The glory of the 
Empire seemed evaporating like the glory 
of War. 

‘Did you imagine we acquire semi- 
savage territories in order to provide them 
with the British Constitution and the Bi- 
ble? The British Constitution couldn't 
possibly be run at a profit in Novabarba 
just yet, and even the Novabarbese ré- 
gime only pays two per cent. to the 
debenture-holders, and nothing at all to 
the common shareholder. As for the Bi- 
ble, let it be admitted to the credit of 
Britain that a Novabarbese version does 
circulate, even,” he added slyly, ‘‘in 
parts that are still independent.” 

“Then after all England is a civilizing 
agency! cried Allegra. 

‘Certainly, except in England. And 
yet it would really be more economical 
to civilize at home, because when you 
civilize abroad there are so many com- 
petitors in the business, each with a Con 
stitution and a Religion superior to all the 
others. In England you would be let 
alone and have none of these excursions 
and alarums.” 

‘**But why do the other Powers tamper 
with our territory?” inquired Mrs. Marsh- 
mont patriotically. 

‘Didn't I tell you that they have 
spheres of influence? They are afraid 
West Novabarba will expand North, and 
East, and South. The question wasn’t so 
acute till those blessed mines were discov- 
ered. The embassies had only protested 
on general principles. But now they are 
afraid we shall get mineral concessions 
outside our own sphere, and that will of 
course interfere with their civilizing. In- 
deed it is quite curious to find how even 
small Powers, like Belgium and Portugal, 
have swooped down on Novabarba, anx- 
ious to civilize even the tiniest corner. 
That was what the Convention was about 
last year.” 

‘IT never heard of Novabarba till last 
year,’ admitted Mrs. Marshmont. 

“Who did? It was only when we 
realized that there was more than caout- 
choue in the country that we became 
aware that foreigners grew there too. 


For the next ten years Novabarba’s prin- 


cipal export will be gold, and her princi- 
pal import adventurers. All this has 
turned the Sultan's head, and his Vizier 
has lost his altogether for having advised 
his master to part with his auriferous 
province for a bagatelle. Being still un- 


civilized, the Sultan itches to undo t} 
bargain, and they say he is backed 
secretly by Continental emissaries and 
egged on by his youngest wife, a maste) 
ful minx educated above her station 
the missionaries, while his army is bein: 
organized and trained in gunnery by 
German expert, the mysterious Paul Haz 
Paul, by-the-way, is doing the only 1 
civilizing in Novabarba— teaching 
warriors civilized methods of massacre 

‘Of course I knew the story genera 
ly,” said Marshmont, whose face was 
pained as Fizzy’s was flippant. ‘‘But | 
am glad to have my memory refres}) 
with the details. All you say streng' 
ens me in the position I am taking up 

Tom's position J am thinking 
cried Mrs. Marshmont, with swift 
proach. ‘‘I see it all now—-the Drago 
Guards will be fighting the Sultan.’ 

‘*More likely flirting with the Suli 
nas,” said Fizzy reassuringly. 


i 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DUCHESS. 

IT was rather unfortunate that All 
gra’s first important party should fin 
her in this religious revolt against th: 
pride of the eve and the joy of the world 
so that she should walk up Lady Rus 
ton’s celebrated staircase with a con 
scientious hostility towards what rea 
interested her exceedingly. A few montlis 
ago she had been grateful to her mothe: 
for rushing her ‘‘ out” with a precipita 
tion which less good-humored spinsters 
than Dulsie and Mabel might have re 
sented: her spirit had yearned towards 
the great world thronged with brilliant 
men and wonderful women. Even now 
she told herself, that famous salon must 
hold, amid all its selfish glitter, abun 
dance of men who ‘‘ worked for the 
world.” And in truth it was full of the 
glory of life and power and adventur 
and threads went out of it to the fou 
quarters of the earth. Allegra’s girlish 
curiosity prevailed over her prejudic« 
and she kept Mabel— who would have 
preferred to note the dresses—busy wit 
questions as to who was who. 

Dulsie had been early detached from 
the group of girls by a young Spanish 
diplomatist, and Allegra only caught oc 
casional glimpses of her, sailing under 
the flags of all nations, as was her cos 
mopolitan custom of flirtation. It was 
her method of expressing her father's 


\ 
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universalism. But the good-natured 
Mabel’s knowledge was not unequal to 
Allegra’s curiosity, for political society 
was small and met itself every where, and 
Lady Ruston addressed her cards herself, 
and was not dependent upon the self- 
constituted the revels 


supplied so many hostesses with 


masters of who 
lists.” 
\t this, her last reception for the season, 
she had drawn the line a little less strin- 
cently, not only of the 
oveat under the 
nilder régime of the Upper Chamber, 
of rout the Ital 
had unsecrupulously and prema- 
made for the but 
because the obscure members of the Party 


because some 


men, especially those 
sick and drum and an 
opera, 

irelyv grouse - moors, 
needed occasionally to have their celeb 
and their convictions 
heated in an atmosphere of old tapestry, 


rity recognized, 
ornate ceilings, and political empery. 
Poor Lord Ruston, whose memory like 
a net held all the big fish but let the lit 
tle fish escape, had a bad time on these 
oceasions, and even his now celebrated 
question, ‘‘ Are you better?” had 
out. And yet if the science of 
phrenology, which was then in its glory, 


begun 


Lo leak 


had been consulted, many of these min- 
nows would have been taken for tritons. 
It was usually the political pygmies who 
had the frontal the 
big bumps, and the grand manner, and 
some whom Allegra had imagined Olym- 
pians turned out what Tom used to eall 
‘mere pass-men.” 

Allegra not aware that 
herself the eynosure of many lorgnettes, 
the 
currents, produced by the wind-like pas- 
sage of Royalty through a fluttered and 
curtsying avenue, had separated her 
from Mabel. She stood forlorn at a door- 


developments, and 


was she was 


especially after a sudden swirl of 


way between the rooms, catching scraps 


of conversation about Dissensions in the 
Cabinet, and philosophic generalizations 
on the brittle nature of Coalitions, and 
beneath and over it all the pleading 
music of some hidden orchestra: like the 
still small voice, Allegra thought, that 
whispers beauty through all the vapid 
buzz of life. Hereconscience remembered, 
too, how she had neglected her piano 
practice of late, in the study of political 
economy, and she reminded herself that 
the Useful need not exclude the Beauti- 
ful. Novabarba, too, often flitted through 
the air in sweet feminine tones, and set 
her a-thinking cf all that Mr. William 
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Fitzwinter had said, and she wondered 
if the savages in their mud-swamps would 
ever realize how they were 


cussed by these scented lips 


being dis 
A tap on the shoulder roused her, and 
at her ear said, with 
Minnie! There's 
Lord Henry, do shove through and bring 
him to me.” 


an untuned voice 


girlish eagerness: 


llegra turned startled eyes on a stout 
handsome elderly matron, upon whose 
head sparkled an amazing tiara of dia 
monds. 
‘Oh, aren’t vou Minnie? I'm so sor 
I did so want to talk to Lord Henry 
about his goings-on at Ascott. 


ry. 
But ‘pon 
my word you are very like my Minnie 
Who may you be?” 

Allegra flushed with her wonted readi 
felt this was the brusquest 
had ever met, but her ‘* No 
particular” murmured 
nervousness, not 
rudeness by rudeness 

‘You needn't be my dear,” 
said the matron in more conciliatory ac 

“After all ['m old enough to be 
mother And I thought | 
She laughed, and her laugh was 
more likable than her voice ‘* And it’s 
no small compliment, let me tell vou, to 
be mistaken Minnie. 


London, and 


ness. She 


person she 


body in was in 


sheer meant to repay 


angry, 


cents. 
your was, 


Loo. 


for my She's the 
in would 
have been the Queen of Beauty at the 


Eglinton Tournament 


handsomest gal 


Allegra flushed deeper but found no 
thing to reply. The lady with the tiara 
had, however, no need of repi1es 

“OF course now I come to look at 
you it’s more the white froek and the red 
hair. Your chin and your nose are not 
like Minnie’s—but then of 


Minnie’s features are exceptionally fine. 


a bit course 


And your complexion—well, if I were re 
ally your mother, I wouldn't let vou go to 
so many parties in the small hours 
When I was your age, | wasn’t out at all 
—but I was out in something better than 
societvy—the fresh air A good gallop 
that’s what a girl wants—not a galop ina 
ball-room with a man’s arm squeezin’ her 
stays, but up hill and down dale. You 
don’t mind my talking candidly, do you, 
my dear?” 

Allegra had reeovered her 
tongue and determined to use it against 
this vulgar person, and a gleam of humor 
shot from her eye. 3ut this happens to 
be the first grown-up party I’ve been to.” 
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you poor thing! No wonder you 
look so out in the cold. Of course my 
Minnie who goes everywhere knows ev- 
erybody, and she gets whirled away at 
once. I never see anything of her till 


she wants to go home. But whatever 
are the men coming to nowadays’ A 
sweet child like you— Why,when I made 


my debut I had every man in London at 
my feet!” 

‘* How do you do, Duchess?” and a tall 
man, glittering all over his shirt front and 
lapels with stars, ribbons, and medals, 
accosted Allegra’s interlocutor. 

How d’e do, Sir George. I don't ap- 
prove of your doings in Noyabarba. You 
ought to have struck while you had the 
chance. But then you don’t care what J 
think. Nobody does nowadays.” 

‘Surely people care as much as ever,” 
said Sir George, gliding off. 

‘There! did you hear that? Whata 
charming man!” And the Duchess beamed. 
Allegra’s confusion had returned. Soshe 
had been answering’ a Duchess. She 
had never talked to one before, and all 
the romance that had gathered round 
Duchesses in history and ballad surged 
up half to clothe and half to contradict 
this prosaic figure. Mrs. Browning's 
rhymes rang in her ears: 

Then from out her bower chambére did the 

Duchess May repair 

Toll Slowlu 
Tell me now what is your need, said the lady, of 
this steed 
That ve goad him up the stair? 
Calm she stood! unbodkined through, fell her 
dark hair to her shoe, 

Toll Slowly. 
ile upon her face, ere she left the 
tiring-g 


ASS 


Had not time enough to go 


Certainly this Duchess’s smile lingered 
complacently as she continued: 

‘** The art of compliment—it’s becoming 
a lost art, like all the other arts. To-day 
everybody is so rude and matter-of-fact. 
There is no consideration for people's feel- 
in’s—I don't care whether Sir George 
meant what he said or not, I like the gal- 
lantry of it, the chivalry. Ah, my dear 
Mrs. Gantin, and how’s the Bishop? Of 
course, those dreadful Ritualists, I] know. 
Ten years ago I told Newman to his face 
that he was only a Jesuit in disguise. 
But you ought to give that arehdeacon 
the sack, you really ought. Talking of 
the Scarlet Woman, did you ever see such 
a painted creature in your life? Whio is 
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she? Why, the widow of General 
ford who was massacred at Cabul, (), 
yes, that’s her daughter with her. He, 
mother says she’s seventeen, but as the 
date of the massacre may be found in the 
history books, she is taking heavy risks 
with her reputation. No, don’t go away 
my dear,” she said, as Allegra was seizin¢ 
the opportunity to escape. am so 
anxious to know all about you. I 
sure I could improve you. Do tell » 
your name.” 

* Allegra Marshmont.” 

“What!” The Duchess grew as ver 
milion as General Penford’s 
‘That raseal’s daughter!” 

“You are speaking of my father!” 

‘“And of my own brother. Tut! tut! 
I suppose I may call my own brother a 
raseal.”’ 

‘I—I—didn't know.” 

“Well, if I didn’t know I was your 
Aunt Emma, how should I know 
were my niece whiat’s-a-name?” 


al 


wido 


you 


** Allegra.” She was astounded to find 
herself so near the purple, though she had 
always known vaguely that there we) 
coronets on the paternal horizon. 

‘Allegra! A silly name for a charmin’ 
gal. My niece, eh?” And she chucked 
her mannishly underthechin. ‘‘ No won- 
der you're pooty. I thought I couldn't be 
such a fool as to mistake you for Minnie 
without rhyme or reason. But it’s a 
wonder you didn't know me—every body 
knows me.” 


e 


I am very sorry,” she said simply 
Sut father never told me he had a sister 
who was a Duchess.” 

** Oh! he didn’t!” The Duchess was vis 
ibly taken aback, ‘* It’s the Marjorimout 
blood. We're all so proud. No, of course, 
I quite understand he’d cut the tip of his 
tongue off rather than mention us, once 
we had cast him off.” 

** Oh, you cast him off! I see—because 
he is against the nobility.” 

‘‘Not entirely; it was because of 
The Duchess stopped, for once prompted 
by a delicate instinct. ‘‘ Well, you see it 
was father’s doing—I wasn't the Duchess 
of Dalesbury then. But we all thought 
Tom crazy—and that’s the plain English 
of it—foulin’ his own nest, upsettin’ 
Property and the Throne and the Church, 
and puttin’ power into the hands of the 
Mob. You ought to see Rosmere Park 
after we've let the Mob in: saplings torn 
up by the root, greasy brown paper over 
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the flower-beds, broken cider-bottles 
the paths. My dear, that’s what your fa- 
ther is making of England.” 

‘Well, if you think that, I don’t know 
that L ought to speak to you.” 

‘Tut! tut! There’s the Marjorimont 
blood again! I'm glad I met you, Alli 
cator. You don’t mind my eallin’ you 
\lligator? Lean remember that,and Pm 
I never could the other 
Some day your father and I will 


on 


sure remember 

ng. 
nake it up—now he’s gettin’ back into 
is natural world again. 
stoopid distinction between Whig and 
lory—some of my friends won't come to 
this house—but I always say that’s an 
cient history. Nowadays it’s just a per 
sonal fight for the pickin’s — the 
ouses should stick by each other against 


People make a 


great 


the demagogues and the atheists.” 

** You mean honor among thieves,” 
Allegra calmly. 

The Duchess’s eyes blazed like her tiara. 

‘You young—Alligator!” 
Then she burst into a good-humored 
laugh. ‘* Why, you’ve caught it from 
Tom. Poor silly little child, didn’t I say 
I could improve you? Not that I don't 
admire your spirit. I forgave your father 
the day he took office. It’s in the blood, 
[ said to myself; you can’t keep the Mar- 
jorimonts down. They may cut off their 
noses to spite their faces, and cut off their 
names to spite their relations, but they're 
bound to rise. And after all, Tom hasn't 
played his cards badly. We Tories are 
on the shelf-—the only way he could get 
a chance was by going over to the Oppo- 
sition. But that wouldn't have been very 
dignified, and besides the Whig Dukes 
wouldn’t have looked at him, if he'd been 
a mere commoner with a few thousands a 
year, just enough to pay for his borough. 
No, but Tom’s invented a new party all 
to himself—he’s frightened ‘em with fee- 
fi-fo-fum talk of the new ogre—the Peo- 
ple. He’s got a new paper all to himself, 
that terrible Morning Mirror, which won't 
let us build war-ships or flog our soldiers, 
and would be the ruin of England if any 
one took it seriously. As it is, it’s only 
the making of Tom.” 

‘But it seems to me people did take it 
and father seriously,” said Allegra stout- 
ly. She had been lately reading the back 
numbers, having discovered a file in the 
nursery study. 

‘You mean that dreadful Law Tom 
forced on Parliament, which cuts down 


said 


she gasped. 
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our rents, and does the masses no good 
because we've less to spend among ‘em.’ 

‘That is an economic faliaey,” said 
Allegra. 

** Good gracious—what the world 
coming to! Such a phrase in your mouth 
You shouldn't really 
Why, vou'll 


creature who wrote to 


is 


it’s like a cigar! 
use such words, Alligator. 
like that 
the Times the other day to complain that 


me 


woman has no career, you'll be dressing 
like Mrs. Bloomer. Economic fallacy in 
If it wasn’t that Tom had to find 

making himself felt, ld be 
with him. But he won't do 
it again, 1 am sure, now he’s in office.” 


deed! 
some way of 
very angry 
‘Oh yes he will—father hasn't changed 
—not a bit,” Allegra protested earnestly. 

** Pooh! 


—poor dear Tom Moore, I was so fond of 


You know Tom Moore’s lines 


him, he was such an amusin’ person 


* As bees on 


So, settling 


flowers alightin’ cease their hun 


Whigs grow dumb.” 


upon places, 
* But father isn'ta Whig. He's a Rad 
ical.” 

‘He's neither 
ed the Duchess. 

Minister to Humanity,” 
assented. 

“A Privy Councillor, a Right Honor- 
able,” 


he’s a Minister,” laugh- 


Allegra 


said the Duchess teasingly. ‘* Who 


already takes precedence of Baronets. By 
and-by he will be in the Upper House.” 


‘*“Never! He is right and he is honor 
able. These are the only titles he will 
ever crave.” 

‘** Little spitfire, you'll marry a title 
yourself. You should do almost as well 
as my Minnie. Ah, Mr. Plumward, how 
d’e do? My daughter tells me you area 
useful person to have ata country house, 
that vou caper and clap your hands when 
ever the cotillons slacken.” 

The Beau Brumme! of the ball-room, 
accustomed to the deference of princesses, 
whose parties he regulated, was taken 
aback. “Your Grace flatters me,” he 
sneered. 

‘Then we must certainly have you at 
Rosmere. Minnie 
Talk of the angel—here she is, Alligator, 
lookin’ for me.” 

“Where?” Allegra 
know this remarkable cousin. 

‘*Don’t you see that tall divine crea- 
ture leaning on the arm of the distinguish- 
ed-lookin’ man with the white beard?” 

Allegra stared at the couple indicated, 


will be pleased. 


was anxious to 


i 
| 


but saw only a gawky girl and a hobbling 
spectacled old hah and even his pock 


marked face did not give him distinetion 
in his unvaccinated veneration, 


There must be a mistake. ‘* That cou 
ple she murmured. 
Yes!” said the Duchess, beamingly 
misinterpreting her amazement. ** That's 
the Duke. Isn't he asweet creature? So 


de vote d. so wood, such an encyclopaedia, 
Naughty Minnie to desert her doting mo- 
ther,” she added, as they approached. 

Allegra’s shock was half compounded 
of a question whether she herself really 
looked like that. An impression that she 
was .pretty—gathered from governesses 
and old gentlemen, and supporting her in 
comfort—quaked under her. Of course 
she knew Joan didn’t approve of her 
pointed chin, but then others 


This is my niece Alligator, Tom’s 


The old gentleman looked as amazed 
as Allegra. 

‘Your niece? Alligator?’ The words 
sounded husky, and as if muffled by his 
beard. Allegra had ah odd sense of his 
soul being wrapped up in it against the 
cold world. 

‘Well, Ally something,” said the Duch- 
ess **T eall her Alligator for short, and 
she doesn’t mind, do you, dear? And this 
is my Minnie. Isn't she sweet? You 
may kiss each other, dears—first cousins.” 

Both girls hung back awkwardly. But 
Allegra said, smiling, **‘ You are the first 
cousin Ive ever met.” 

indeed!” eried Minnie, restored 
to speech. ‘‘I’ve got lots, all sorts—tirsts, 
seconds, and thirds—-like railway pas 
sengers. 

‘Ah, always the witty word!” cried the 
Duchess. ‘* You can't catch my Minnie 
asleep.” 

The Duke here took Allegra’s hand and 
held it. ‘“‘So you are Tom Marshmont’s 
daughter.” 

‘*One of them.” 

‘What! are there more!” screamed 
the Duchess. 

‘Lots more. Connie, Dulsie, Mabel 

‘Stop! stop! I won't have anything 


to do with them. I dare say they are 
horrid. You can’t have more than one 
nice gal in a family. All my sisters 
were frumps. But you—I’m goin’ to 


take you in charge. You're comin’ to 
stay with us at Rosmere in the autumn, 
isn’t she, Dalesbury?” 
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Certainly, certainly said the D 
still retaining Allegra’s hand. 


There, isn’t he a darling? 


Neve) 


wish of mine but he anticipates il 7 


the kind of husband we're going to { 


for you at Rosmere.” 


Allegra was now one flame. for | 


Duchess did not at all moderate her to) 


and the Duke was patting her hand 


the hand that did not hold it 
But father may object,” 
mered. 


sne st 


Object? To your getting marric 


Fiddlesticks! With all those 


ais 


shoulders. Everybody knows we | 


the most charmin’ young men—t 


\ 


simply crazy to come to Rosmere 


very pick of the heirs.” 


I see my father!” cried Al 
in glad relief. ‘‘ Over there by the 
lar. If you will exeuse me, Duches 
And she withdrew her hand from 


Duke's 


“Only if vou bring him to me 


do instead of Lord Henry. 
knew my instinet was sound 


you to fetch some one. Run, run 


dyin’ to scold him!” 


There | 
in 


Allegra hesitated. ‘‘ If he will come 


Come? Of course he'll come De 
Tom, the same old boy, just a bit fatter 
that’s all. I see one of your elder sisters 
is with him-— bless my soul if she ist 


nearly as good-lookin’ as you! Ws 


marry her too.” 
Allegra laughed merrily. 
is married !” 


‘Why, she 


‘To who?” The Duchess was not }« 


dantically grammatical. 


‘To my father.” 


It took some instants for the full bear 
ing of the jest to penetrate through the 


Duchess’s tiara. The Duke was smiling 


His wife turned on him. ‘I don’t se 
any call for sniggerin’. I didn’t kn« 
Tom had married again. I thought fron 
the odd resemblance it must be your sis 


ter.” 


‘‘Tt’s not my step-mother, it’s my 


ther.” 
The Duke chuckled. 


‘You have a peculiar sense of humor, 
Dalesbury,” said his wife freezing], 


But really in these days of paint and 


powder you can't tell a gal from an old 


‘ooman.” 


Allegra’s haughtiness matched the 


Duchess’s. 
‘*My mother is not painted. 


She has 


| 
al 
rs 
he 
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always been the most beautiful creature 
in the world.” 

‘Tut! tut!” said the Duchess. 
ehild thinks its mother 
Well, well, run to your 
you're so fond of her.” 

* Allegra hesitated. ‘* And am I to tell 
my father that you—” 

‘**No, no; tell him nothing. I 
see him just now. 


* Every 
the 


mammy, if 


own best. 


won't 
He—he is so oceu 
pied with his wife—we can’t meet after 


You 


all these years before a stranger. 
understand, Alligator.” 

** Yes, I understand,” said Allegra, and 
thought she did, till she came to think it 
over. 

The gawky girl blocked her path with 
an offered hand. 

‘** Good-by, Ally,” she said. 
it isn’t gator. 
again.” 

hope so.” 
father. 

“Why, what became of you?” he cried 
playfully. ‘* You've missed such a treat. 
I wanted to introduce you to 

‘Tennyson !” she gasped. 

He shook his head. ‘** That lion stays 
in his den—but one nearly his equal in 
name and mane.” 

Deldon!” 

He nodded, laughing. 

Where is he? Where is he?” 

‘Lost, swallowed up. I was thunder- 
struck to see the Poet of the People asked 
here.” 

seems to me quite natural. Aren't 
they going to bring in the Reform Bill he 
cries for?” 

‘‘IT suppose they were—when he was 
asked,” he said, with melancholy humor. 

“If you mean the long-haired doll, 
there he is!” Mrs. Marshmont broke in. 

Allegra’s eyes dilated. She stared in 
perturbation at the first poet she had ever 
seen. 


sure 


I hope we shall meet 


And Allegra sought her 


guess. 


For once no disillusion awaited her. 

Blue-eyed, with a high marble fore- 
head and pendent flaxen locks, tall and 
graceful of figure, faultless yet careless 
of costume, and departing from the con- 
ventions of evening dress by a florid tie, 
the young Deldon, encircled by beautiful 
ladies, incarnated all the Cornuecopian 
ideas. She wished she could have added 
herself to his worshippers. What was 
he saying now? Could he talk prose at 
all? Uneconsciously she moved towards 
him, towing her parents, and by straining 
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her ears heard him 
word ** No “—of which it was hard to say 
whether it was prose or poetry Had he 
said ** Nay.” she would have had a strong 
er thrill. 
from 


say one word—the 


But she extracted consolation 
heard 
the feminine question to which it was a 
reply.“ Don’t you write feverishly, Mr 
Deldon, and so that don't 
know what you've written till you see it 


its signiticanee, for she had 


you 


rapidly 


on the paper?” 
“Ne.” 


so sorry,” 


said the Poet 
said the lady naively 
**T thought J was inspired.” 

Allegra’s sense of humor was tickled, 
and she was moving nearer to catch the 
Poet's reply. 
Where's 
her 


But her mother’s impatient 
Dulsie and Mabel?” arrested 
‘** Dulsie’s with some Egy ptian 
now, | think, but Mabel I’ve lost.” 
‘Well, go and find them 
dull here We 


sharply, and several 


Emir 


It’s very 
must go.” She spoke 
people eved her, 
amazed by her candor and her beauty. 
Occasionally Mrs. Marshmont would 
crave for the grand world, but invariably 
it bored her. This did not prevent her 
from craving again,as soon as she had 
forgotten her feelings. 

*T don’t think, mother, that Dulsie will 
like to go home just yet,” Allegra sug 
gested slyly. 

Then it will be good for Dulsie’s soul 
not to follow the desire of her heart and 
the inclination of her eyes. When I was 
a girl, the only party I went to was a tea 


party at a funeral. But they were a 


good deal more enjoyable than these po 
litical parties.” 


Allegra suppressed the desire to point 
out that at that rate her mother had fared 
as well as Dulsie, and Mrs. Marshmont 
continued: ** I don’t really see what Dulsie 
ean find to attract her. I would rather 
be at home with my rat.” 

“There are rats here too, my dear,” 
said Marshmont, smiling 

Allegra’s eves flashed first with amused 
apprehension, then with wrathful remem 
brance. what 
would be, father.” 

** Who said 

“The Duchess of Dalesbury !” 

‘The Duchess. Why, you have never 
met her?” 

‘Yes, father. Just now. 
me to fetch you to her.” 

Mrs. Marshmont interposed sharply. 


she said you 


She wanted 
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She wanted you to fetch father, like 
pet rat‘ 


a 


Father and daughter laughed, 

**No, mother, she wanted to make it 
up with father she seemed very fond of 
him stil) 

Mrs. Marshmont’s eyes blazed. ‘ Fond 
of him still?” she repeated, with bewil- 
dered jealousy 


‘Stupid old darling,” he whispered. 


‘She's my sister.” 
Your sister!’ she eried, even more 
bewildered and even moreangry. ‘* And 


why did you never tell me that? And 
why don’t we see her? She might have 
been very useful to the girls. But how 
comes your sister to be a Duchess? You're 
not a Duke,” she ended confusedly. 

** No, but her husband is,” Allegra ex- 
plained, 

Oh. I see, of course. Any one can 
be a Duchess.” 

“The easiest thing in the vorld,” 
Marshmont said dryly. And _ so, Al- 
legra, you've been talking to my sister?” 

“Yes: we hada lone chat.” 

‘Who introduced you to her?” 

‘Nobody. She just talked to me. She 
thought mother was my sister.” Allegra 
took her mother’s hand and pressed it 
with some of her old affection. 

Marshmont was radiant with pride in 
his wonderful wife-pet. ‘‘ And what did 
you think of my sister?” he asked. 

‘Candidly? 

course.” 

‘* Well, she seems to me the vulgarest 
and most conceited person I have ever 
met.” 

“Oh, Allegra!’ Mrs. Marshmont was 
shoeked 

He langhed. ‘‘Oh! Emma’s not so bad 
as that.” 

‘** Well, you haven't met her for cen- 
turies.”’ 

‘Perhaps you are right,” he said med- 
itatively. ‘‘ When I knew her she was 
merely the eldest Miss Marjorimont 
Duchesses deteriorate.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
FIZZY FALLS. 

ALLEGRA Was cantering in the Park a 
few days later, attended by burly Wilson 
the coachman in the character of groom, 
when a more agreeable cavalier attached 
himself to her; none other than William 
Fitzwinter M. P., in his flawless eques- 
trian attire, on a tall black horse. 


‘* Its name is Novabarba,” he told }), 
as they slackened to a trot. Allegra 
quired its connection with the storm-ce) 
tre of foreign polities. 

‘* None. It’s my latest horse, that's a] 
Nova, new, Barba, a barb.” 

Oli!’ said Allegra, disappointed. Thy 
smartly, **‘ Well, I hope it never will 
beaten.” 

His joyous roar of laughter applaud 
the jest. ‘**A hundredfold better reaso) 
I adopt it forthwith. But Jet us keep 
to ourselves, else we shall be torn to pic ee 
What would your brother say!” 

brother!” Allegra made a mou 
‘** He actually says he hopes there will 
fighting when he gets there.” 

** Tm afraid he'll have his wish.” Ani 
Fizzy looked grave 

“Then J wish he would fight on 
Novabarbese side.” 

‘Be careful! That was the Che. 
Garda on the gray horse—an Ita 
blackmailer.” 

what is a blackmailer?” 

‘‘Heaven guard your innocence, n 
dear child, and may you never lea: 

Sut for your father’s sake, don’t s 
things against Britain aloud!” 

‘But you say them in the Mornin 
Mirror.” 

‘Ah, you read the Mirror?” 

**Of course.” 

‘Then write your views there! It 
be safer.” 

Allegra checked her horse while } 
heart set off at a gallop. What! 1 
world of print was thrown open to her! 

‘But I can’t write—at least not 


al 
ticles—” she stammered. Her eyes and 
cheeks sparkled bewitchingly; the out 
lines of her young form revealed by the 
riding-habit had an appealing grace. 

‘What can you write?” 

‘*[—l've tried verses.” 

‘The very thing! Deldon’s terms are 
becoming impossible—since he’s been 
taken up by Society. You shall be the 
new Poet of the People.” 

‘**But how could I?” shegasped. **Writ« 
like Deldon!’ But all the same the 
Cornucopia suddenly seemed poor and 
shrunken. 


“If I put his name to your poems, no 
body would know the difference,” Fizzy 
exclaimed airily. 

‘*Oh, how ean you say that?” 

‘*See it in your eyes!” And he looked 
into them. She laughed with girlish glee 
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as she touched up her horse. 
roll in a fine frenzy?” 

4 They're the finest eves I've ever seen,” 


they 


he replied, giving chase. 
By instinet 
ved her animal to its swiftest. 


some mysterious Allegra 
That 
was not fair,” he said as he came up at 
last. ** You know I could never beat No- 
vabarba again.” 


urs 


‘And J beat him!” she eried, in gay 
“What a bad omen!” 

Three days later she met Mr. Fitazwinter 
again. had written 
and torn up several Poems for the Peo 
ple. 

‘You don’t ride every day?’ 
inquiringly. 

‘*No. 


saddle 


remorse, 


In the mean time she 


he sa id 


You see we girls have only one 


horse between us. 
Friday are my lucky days.” 

** My lucky days, you mean,” 

“Why, what can it matter to you?” 
asked Allegra frankly. 

Fizzy coughed. ‘I don't one- 
horse affairs, as they say in the States. 


Tuesday and 


like 


I'd like to see you with a horse of your 
own.” 

‘**Oh, wouldn’t that be lovely?” 
wistfully. 


she eried 
And another rhyme of the 
Duchess May floated through her brain: 


Then the good steed'’s rein she took, a1 
did kiss and stroke, 
Toll Slou 
So he neighed to answer her; and then foll 


is neek 


up 
I 
the stair, 


For the love of her sweet look 


Fizzy began to describe his rides in Al- 
geria. He told her of the mysterious un- 
derground telegraph of the Desert, where- 
in you will be astonished to find the Chief 
of the Tribe expecting you, though you 
have come at a gallop, unannounced, and 
he fascinated her with the idea of one 
day tasting for herself the charm of the 
East, and the life in the tents. He insin- 
uated he must be at hand to protect her, 
for there were lawless hordes who eap- 
tured you and demanded blood-money of 
your relatives. Allegra suggested smil- 
ingly, not without a shadowy thought of 
her mother, that they must sometimes 
blunder into capturing somebody whose 
return not urgently desiderated. 
Fizzy admitted that there was bad luck 
in all businesses, but that in her own 
case he would be glad if her relatives re- 
fused to redeem her, as that would give 
himachance. Allegra laughed girlishly 
and said she thought her father would 
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raise the ransom, or at the Tom 


would ride to her rescue at the head of 


worst 
al 
battalion of the Dragoons 

“What, and provoke 


new complica 
tions with the Powers! 


Kaney the ques 
tions there would be in the House about 
you!” 

‘That would be nice. How important 
I should feel! I might have a Blue Book 
all to myself.” 

‘I would contribute a great speech 
about you.” 

There might be a Royal Commission 

on me.” 


Goodness — what a lot you know 
What a wife you would 
make for a politician!” 

‘*No. Why, I've 
heard a speech in my life!” 


“You 


House? 


about politics! 


shouldn't. never 


amaze me Never been to the 
Never heard your father speak ?” 
“Only to the bullfineh.” 

“What! He 
Fizzy’s roar of laughter 
to his size 
air of the Row. 

** Don’t you ?” she asked. 


Never!” 


‘*But you are so clever! 


rehearses sometimes 2?” 
so dispropor 


tionate shook the reputable 


Something 
always comes to your tongue.” 

He Then lugubriously he 
said: ‘* But it doesn't always come to my 
tongue, . 


beamed. 


.. You must come to the House 
and hear me one day, won't you?” he 
wound up after a pause. 

‘**T should like to ever so much. 
father never seems to think of it.” 

‘You shall explore his den in the 
basement, and climb the Clock Tower in 
the firmament.” 


Only 


Her eyes shone. ‘! But you will be 
sure to speak the day I come?” 
“Sure. Perhaps—perhaps 

a question in the House.” 
‘*No; I bargain for a full speech,” she 
said. 
This seemed to silence him altogether. 
and presently Allegra turned her horse’s 
head homewards. 


L will ask 


your most amusing vein.” 


As Fizzy waved his 


hat in farewell, she realized with a pang 
of disappointment that he had not said 


one word about the People’s Poems. 
was particularly 


It 
vexing, just 
now a really good chorus was buzzing in 
her brain, beginning: 


because 


Back, back from Novabarba: 
Like Christ be meekly bold. 

Teach Europe England’s honor, 
And not her love of gold 
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Anyway, it ought not to be lost. The 
Cornucopia expanded to its ancient di 
mensions 

But the next day a beautiful bay mare 
pawed at her door-step It bore a ecard 
**For Miss Allegra Marshmont, with Mr 
William Fitzwinter’s humble request that 
she will not look in its mouth Its name 
is Reform.” 

Allegra, from Parnassus 
and Novabarba, had a whirl of emotions. 
But I can't 
present.” 

‘Why not?” said Mrs. Marshmont, who 
had to the hall 
door and was now caressing the creature’s 


summoned 


accept such a beautiful 


rushed indecorously 
nose 

‘But Mr. Fitzwinter is practically a 
stranger!” 

‘Did you expect anything from your 
relatives?) Look at that old Duchess. I 
eall it shameful.” 

‘**T can’t accept it all the same. 
take it back with my thanks,” 
the man 

** Arxin’ your pardon, miss, but I was 
told to say your father’s daughter couldn't 
reject Reform.” Allegra smiled. 

Put on your habit at once,” said her 
mother imperiously, ‘‘and try its paces.” 

And within a few minutes Allegra, 
dazed and dazzled, was passing out of the 
drive, while her mother posted herself 
between the stone lions at the gate, sur- 
veying her critically. 

‘*T didn’t know you could ride so well,” 
she said, as Reform thundered up for the 
third time. 


Please 


she said to 


Allegra sprang down, glowing and 
blushing. ‘She's a darling. I must 


write at once to thank him.” 

‘*T don’t know that you ought to write 
to a gentleman,” said Mrs. Marshmont. 

* Why not?” said Allegra, guiltily con- 
scious of a whole series of letters—albeit 
pseudonymous—to the Editor of the Cor- 
nucopia. 

‘Tt isn’t right for voung ladies. 
sure Dulsie or Mabel never would. 
write myself.” 

Allegra gasped. A panorama of Dul- 
sie’s admirers passed before her, like the 
picture of the races of mankind in her 
early geography book: she thought of 
Dulsie’s daily correspondence in French, 
German, and even Italian, and Dulsie’s 
plea that flirtation the cheapest 
method of learning languages, but though 
she did not approve of Dulsie, her tongue 


IT am 


I'll 
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was tied. She contented herself for the 


moment with sending verbal thanks 
through the man, Mrs. Marshmont 


proved too lazy to write the letter, and 
the father agreed to do it. As, howevye: 
the sickly secretary, his honorable rela 


tive, continued to confine his work + 
Whitehall, and Allegra had now thy 


privilege of helping with 
respondence, it ended in 
writing the letter herself, 
ther signed it. 


the home eo) 
Allegra real] 


though her fa 


**MY DEAR FITZWINTER,” it ran. ‘My 
little girl desires me to express her deep 
gratitude for your very kind and yalu 
able gift, and though she is sorry you 
have put vourself to so much trouble for 
her, and is puzzled to think how she has 
deserved it, she is delighted with Reforn 
Allegra the advantage of us. for 
while we have to carry Reform, Reforn 
will carry her. 


has 


And now since you have 
done her a kindness, will you do me on: 
In the Morning Mirror you said th: 
other day that my eloquence has been un 
surpassed since the days of Demosthenes 
surely such eulogies should be reseryed 
for poor Bryden (at the unveiling of 
whose bust, by-the-way, I am to presid: 
as soon aS Parliament rises). I do wish 
you would establish the proper perspe 
tive in these matters. You know you 
have never read a line of Demosthenes 
Everybody agrees that it was our lost 
leader whose lips were touched with the 
sacred coal, while I am only a man of 
facts and figures. I would have drawn 
your attention to this in the House, but 
you were always so surrounded, and if | 
had beckoned you away privately, the 
lobbies would have buzzed with grandiose 
rumors. Of your hinted foreshadowing 
in the Mirror of my resignation, in the 
event of the Cabinet sanctioning hostili 
ties in Novabarba, I have less ground to 
complain. It would seriously prejudice 
my action, if I were a politician, but as I 
am not, 1am ready to meet whatever po 
sition arises, heedless of rumor or repute 

‘Believe me, my dear Fitzwinter, with 
kind regards, and renewals of my daugh- 
ter’s gratitude, 

Yours sincerely, 

THOMAS MARSHMONT.” 


To which Fizzy replied laconically 
‘*“As to poor Bryden, you know I have 
never been able to see any good in tlie 
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Dead 


speeches 


turn 


alive 


met no 


dead 


votes. 


languages. 
Your are 
kicking. When Feudalism is 


death, let the ‘ proper perspective ’ be es 


and 


kicked to 


The utmost concession I will 
that the 
eatest living orator.” 


tablished. 
meantime 


make IS you are 

Allegra did not meet the greatest living 
journalist for some days, beeause all the 
| Each 
in turn reported meeting Mr. Fitzwinter, 
vho had only, however, raised his hat as 
But last turn 


came round, and in the new pride of pos 


other girls wanted to try Reform. 


he flew by. at her own 
session she was dashing along the sun 
when Novabarba advanced to 
She drew rein, and repeated 
her thanks. Fizzy stopped her with: 
‘Your father has already scolded me 
sufficiently.” 


mould 


meet her. 


‘Ah, that was for overpraising his 
oratory 

‘* My dear child, if you had ever been 
House and listened to the 
men’s speeches, you would see that a 


to the other 
hy 
exaggeration is pardonable.” 

Yes,” she said meditatively, I sup 
pose it must be dreadful to listen to those 
tiresome Tory speeches.” 

‘T shouldn’t say the Tories have a 
monopoly 

‘*Well.twaddle without even Truth—!” 

He roared again. Excellent—excel- 
lent—the greatest wit since Aristophanes. 
That’s what you'll become,if you're not 
careful.” 

“You mean if the Mirror is not care- 
ful.” she langhed back. Then fearing 
that the mention of the Mirror might 
seem an indelicate reminder of his invi- 
tation to its columns, she went on quick- 
ly: ** But seriously, how do you endure 
the flood of talk?” 

‘I don’t. I eseape to the Ararat of 
the smoking-room.” 

‘Your Ararat is a voleano.” 

‘“Now don't blame the Mirror, Miss 
Aristophanes.” 

She flushed, reminded again of her poor 
poem. ‘ 
who 


3ut aren’t there some members 

sit through it all, who listen to 

everything from mid-day to midnight?” 
“There is one such person—and one 


only—who listens and listens to every 


syllable, every ‘hem’ and ‘er’—-who 
dares not even refuge in sleep, 
through whose ears pours, or rather drib 
bles, the whole drearisome, wearisome 
flood.” 


seek 
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** Who is that?” 

He 
Speaker!” 

Allegra laughed heartily. 
what a poor politician I am. 


is called —supreme irony —the 
You 
I've heard 
father say he was dining with the Speak 
er, but I never quite understood what the 
Speaker had to do.” 


see 


‘Yes, the Speaker is the Listener. He 
gets paid royally for it, and has a 
house within the House, so as to get to 

But it’s a 
wonder he doesn't end in a lunatic asy 
lum.” 


he 


sleep as early as_ possible. 


“He does end in the 
doesn't he?” 

Yes: 
speeches, but 
them.” 

* But they don’t read so badly in the 
papers,” 


down: 


House of Lords. 


that is his reward 
not to 


even 
to listen 


worse 


have to 


we polish ‘em up and cut ’em 
‘establish the proper perspective,’ 
as your father puts it. By-the-way, what 
a pretty feminine hand he writes!” 

Allegra could only mechanically quiek- 
en Reform to a trot. 

‘*T wish J had somebody to lend me a 
hand like that,” Fizzy continued, 

“You! You must a hundred.” 

‘A Briareus! How? Where?” 

‘At the Mirror, of course,” tripped off 
Allegra’s lips ; again flushed 
delicately and hastened to add: ‘* Every- 


and she 
body has secretaries.” 

‘But not secretaries with soft 
and bright eyes.” 

Allegra felt vaguely uneasy. ‘* What 
have bright eyes to do with writing let- 
ters?” she murmured, 

‘ Letters can’t be written without eves.” 

‘Is that a pun?” she asked, more easi 
ly. 

‘**As if would dare do a thing!” 

Allegra laughed. *“‘I think you would 
dare anything.” 

‘“No—I have mv limits. 
something I want very much to do. 
I don’t dare.” 

‘*T don’t believe it.” He was silent, 
and her mind drifted to the simultaneous 
beating of the horses’ hoofs, finding plea- 
sure in the rhythm. 

‘It’s true,” he said at 
voice was low and husky. 
wife.” 

Well, aren't there hundreds?” She 
spoke lightly, but her pulses began to 
throb with dim disquiet. 


hands 


There is 
But 


last, and his 


“T want a 
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to 


er in the 
“Where? At the Mirror?” 
Now you have dared to make a pun!” 
‘Please me It was a pure 
accident I only meant to echo what vou 


same Ke 


fc 


said betore 


| know, I know,” she murmured 
‘But since | have dared to make the 
pun, | might dare further.’ His voice 
grew husky again 
The man who would make a pun 


she quoted jestingly but with gathering 


discomfort 


Would pick a wife Just so. But 
where?” 
you ought to know 
but 
altogether, and I 


don't 


have been all over the world, 


now | am in a 


feel 


world 
so strange, and I 
Can't 


new 


know the language you 
help me out?” 

He leaned from his saddle towards her. 
Her suspicions were growing momently 
more definite and painful, but what she 
perceived most vividly was that there 
were beads of perspiration on his fore- 
head, and she felt dully that she had made 
him ride too fast in the How 
strange his eyes were! And hardly any 
Why had she never noticed that 


hot sun. 


lashes! 
before? 
‘Give me a word,” he half whispered. 
‘What word?” she said helplessly. 
‘The word for Yes.’” 
‘What do you mean?” she breathed. 


They rode on in a painful silence. So 
this was that wonderful thing—a _ pro- 
posal! How curious and disappointing 


—not unlike a Duchess! How cold and 
leaden her heart seemed in her breast, vet 
how fiery her cheeks felt! Tothink that 
love—associated only with the Shelleys 
and the Deldons of the world—should in- 
carnate itself in the dapper person of a 
newspaper proprietor! A man who had 
seemed to sneer at all romance, and to see 
behind the veil of everything! She felt 
like laughing and she felt like crying, 
and presently she was only listening plea 
surably to the rhythmical beating of the 

What a lovely breeze 
hot Was her hat 
Her net seemed slipping back- 
Suddenly she bethought herself 
with a start that she would have to give 
back Reform. Her eyes filled with tears. 

They passed several ladies whom Mr. 
Fitzwinter saluted with his wonted gal 
lantry. Allegra found her voice. 


hoofs. 


her 


horses’ 
fanning face! 
straight? 


ward, 
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There 


are sO many women in the 
world,” she said. 

only one Allegra.” He had cot 
it out now at last, in the most unorivinal 
fashion. But her name on his lips fright 
ened the girl. She felt the situation « 
more embarrassing than her intervisr 
with the Queen. In both the problem 


was to go backwards gracefully. 

‘IT must really be turning home now, 
she said awkwardly. 

‘*T had hoped to change your home 
His voice was quite hoarse 

‘Tl am 
frocks. 


too young—just out of short 
I couldn't possibly suit a mat 
of your age.” 

He winced ‘I am the best judge ot! 
that,” he muttered. 

‘But I never dreamed you wanted to 
marry—any body !” 
distressed. 

didn’t—only you!” 

please 
sorry.” 


Allegra was gravely, 


, don’t be vexed. I am so 
** Don't you like me—just a little bit 
**T like you a great deal. I think you 

are a force for good, though you pretend 

not to care. You are going to help Eng 
land.” 

‘*And yet you won't help 

Allegra turned from red to white. 
was a new idea. Could she really help 
his life work? If 
there not a call upon her? Was not this 
indeed the réle of which she had dreamed 
so much of late—the true woman's role 


Here 


this man in 


SO, Was 


to sweeten life for some great strong 
man? Butno! This man was too strong 


and not great enough. 

ed dominated her. 
great weak 
ther. She 
her refusal. 


He neither need 
He was not a 
loving creature like her fa 
sought for words to soften 
But he saw her hesitation 
‘**Don’t decide in a hurry, Allegra,” he 
pleaded. ‘* Let us talk of other things 
about—about those poems for the Mirror 
She saw now the Mirror must be given 
up too, and again her eyes filled with 
tears. How tiresome life was! But she 
felt it was no use letting her unexpected 
suitor indulge hopes—it was kinder to 
stamp them out like the scorched moths. 
‘Yes. I would rather talk of other 
things,” she said bluntly, ‘‘and I never 
wish to talk of this thing a 
He replied, with welcome lightness 
‘*This is the first time I have ever pro 
posed. I'm thrown at the first fence.” 
‘* But you said you had done everything 


nor 


gain.” 
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except pray,” she reminded him, gladly 

itching his tone 
Proposing fs praying. Yes, and con 

ession too!” 

IT absolve you, then. Go and sin no 

oO e.” 

*T had already planned out the 


number of 


wed 
the Mirror.” he said, re 
“All framed 


1, in place of the black we had when 


to melancholy 


vd died.” 
legra ignored the gold and pounced 


She said she had persuaded 


er father to let her accompany him—in 
new character of amanuensis—to the 


Memorial Mi 


is she would be able to hear him speak, 


yden meeting istoke. 


And what about hearing me? 


Father savs it's so late in the session 


lev are just winding up things.’ 


Aud you are winding me up!” he said 
olefully 


You 


\nd dear me 


will @o again like a clock 

I shall be late for luneh 
And I shall not eat : 


She 


vas quite forgetting the 
any 

of 
farewell 


laughed at the mock-tragedy 
of 


But she forgot to return 


s tone, and with a word 
illoped away. 
to the head of the path where, when she 
net a cavalier, Wilson was wont to wait, 
lf from amiability, half to spare his 
forgot all about Wilson, 


n faet, nor was she reminded of his exist- 


yvsetiesh. She 
nee when she found she had galloped un 
wrong side of the Park 
she 


did arrive on the homeward side,and found 


to the 


inkingly 


d must go all the way back 


erself in the streets, her unattended con 
lition came upon her with a shock, and 
turned find Wilson But 
Wilson was nowhere to be seen. 


W! 


nen sie 


she again to 
home at last. she found 
the of 
son had, it appeared, galloped up to 


fot 


mother on verge hysterics 
nd if she had arrived, and then darted 
of this 
Mrs. Marshmont’s vivid 


magination picturing a dozen varieties 


wk in search her was 


enough to set 
of catastrophe, not even limited to eques- 
trian. In facet so clearly had she seen 
\llegra’s brains bespattering the pave 
ment, and her hair dabbled in blood, that 
it was as much a shock as a relief to see 
up all and glowing. 
Mrs. Marshmont felt angrier than if the 
girl had arrived on a stretcher. 

‘Never any more, my lady!" she cried 
vaguely, rushing into the hallway. 
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her sound 


come 
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nt 


late, mother, 


back for him 


lost Wilson and we 


** And he’s lost you and gone back for 
Oh Its a 
But it’s Kine 
Not one 
And the 


ou \ es, vou ihn 
C‘omedy of Errors for vou 
Lear for me Such daughters! 


eares a pin if on the rack! 
lunch is spoiled 
don't 
Mrs. Marshmont screamed 
You don't 


enaoug 


too 

mind 

‘What did 

I say are how I fare?) Any 

bone is 
Forgive The 

had waited 


youl 


Do vou suppose with 


out a serap ol 


Did you think I 
could eat, When yi bathed in 
vour blood 
Bat L wasn't 
Mrs. Marshmont 

You hadnt even th } for 
Ing Dont 
whip | know 


me If | 


shouldn't have spare d the rod 


No! 
tortur 
mie stand there theking youn 
youre itching to trv it on 
had been a mother, J 
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Allegra began to be angry Her bones 
held memory of too many a mauling at 
the whose rings 

Now to 
reproached for not having been chastised! 
It the 


doubly. ‘If Tam spoiled,” she said, ** 


irate maternal hands, 


were especially unpleasant be 


made remembered wounds smart 
it's 
because vou didu’t spare the rod, not be 
cause you did 

is right 


What next, I 


your mouth with | 


Contradict Seripture 


wonder! Go in and stop 


unch before new blas 


phemies come out She pushed her into 


You think 


you sneak and purr around your father 


the dining-room because 


and write a few miserable letters for him 
can and do 
Oli. and there's a 
In 
‘he girls, who were. ¢ xpectant at table, 
droll ¢! at under her 
mother’s militant eve, she opened the ele 
The 


ecarven under the sideboard brome hit 


you say What you please 


etter lor you—came by 


hand a gentleman's hand too! 


sent mces her as, 


gant envelope beside her plate 
her small consolation in the erisis Pier 
uncrushed heads seemed merely untrue 
* Dear 


Miss Marslhmont, I fear you will now be 


It was only a note from Fizzy: 
thinking I gave vou Reform as a bribe— 
as the Cabinet gives it to the Radicals— 
but please dismiss from your mind all 
that passed to-day. I shall always be 
glad to think that you aecepted the horse, 
if you refused the donkey 


dng 
roi 
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With a smile that held back a tear, Al 
gra crammed this into her pocket hur 
She refused to soften her mo 
by 
ought it hard that w! 


1 
flourish 


lal gaze 
uld undiscovered and 
rimanded, her tit 


te affair 


st, and entirely le 


should bring her under 


CHAPTER X 
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WILLIAM FITZWINTER'S 

it touched Allegra 


is advances, and to show that she 


ood hu 


more than 
ll h niet 
him in the proper spirit, she rode out the 
next Reform, without, however, 
all. 
pleased and disappointed her, and she had 
twinves of remorse as to whether she had 
b imlited a 


made 


day on 


meeting him at Such delicacy 


noble life. 


Her experience 


Dulsie’s debonair handling of af 
fairs of the heart more puzzling than ever. 
Dulsie cheerfully admitted that half a 
‘But 
I can't keep all my engagements,” 
would Allegra 


light 


dozen men expected to marry her. 
she 
wished she 
Mr. Fitzwinter’s 
feelings, but they pressed upon her con 


almost 


sav. 
eould make as of 
science, and a few nights before leaving 
for Midstoke with her father, she soucht 
thre Although 


younger sister's judg 


aid of Joan’s conscience. 


she despised her 


meut of high oe neral ethies, on a practi- 
cal question she respected her swift clair 
vovance, her precocious knowledge of the 
to 
Joan cut short the blushing eon- 


But I 


moment 


world 

herself, 
fession. guessed 
to! The the 


i horse took Trov.”’ 


more than she admitted even 


he was going 


mare came! A 


gift 
Then why didn’t you warn me?” 
‘*You’re so toplofty. You would have 
flown at me for chafling you 
I 
There 
already 
wedding, 


wouldn't 


you” are me 


I shall wear pale peach at the 


Contradicting 
and a bouquet of azaleas.” 
‘* How you jump!” said Allegra in con- 
fusion 

‘You mean to say I'm not going to be 
a bridemaid!” 

‘Not at my wedding.” 

“What! 

There 
legra murmured 

“You've 


sharply. 


You'll have strangers!” 
be any 


won't wedding,” Al 


refused him?” eried Joan 


Allegra hung her head. 
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‘Show me that note at onee!” 
“What note?” asked Allegra 
“The note mother was dying to s« 
other day the proposal !” 
That wasn’t a proposal—that 
acceptance 
Joan glared, “An acceptance 
‘An acceptance of my rejection 
‘Then it is all over?” 
athed a ‘* Yes.” 
young 
Alle ora 
Lam olde 
* You old fool, then!” 
don’t know what 
How could I marry a 
didn’t care for?” 


recovered 


forget 


you m 


mah 


‘IT believe the ceremonial is the 
as in the 
** But 
‘And so rich; and so full of eon 
What's your ea ot a h 
One of tl young 
Fops’ Alley at the Opera / 


squalling foreign tenor?” 


other case.” replied Joan d 


he is so old. 
sense ish 


ose 


men vou 


Or 1s 


Allegra flinched under Joan's with 
scorn, but remembering she was gui 
of desiring either of those species. she 
* Whatever my not 
of a husband may be, Mr. Fitzwinter d: 
not fulfil it.” 

Joan sniffed. 
match.” 

“And don't vou?” 

mother and 


covered herself. 


‘*Tsee! you wanta 


Not 
That 


indeed ! 
father. 
match.” 

Allegra was staggered, but ag 
found feet. ‘But it might 
thousandfold worse,if one began with: 
love.” 


im s 
her 


one mig 
Anyhow, I don't see hoy 
could be any worse.” 


“Tf one began without love, 
end witli it. 


“Tt couldn't be much worse,” adn 
Allegra ** But all the same, motli 
love with father even now.” 

‘Whom loveth 
Joan retorted irreverently. 


she she chastiset 
Allegra’s young brow wrinkled its: 
‘It seems to me the best thing is not 


marry at all,” she coneluded 


‘** And the next best thing is to marry, 


added 


wear white 


Joan imperturbably. s 


satin at the wedding and 
bouquet of orange blossoms.” 

“At what wedding, Joan?” 

Mr. Fitzwinter’s.” 

“Oh Joan! What do you mean?” 


i 
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mean shall marry Mr. Fitazwinter 

Don't look so jealous. I return 

m you, if you say the word.’ 

You're joking.” 


vself. 


Marriage is joke,” said Joan 


no 
‘Mr. Fitzwinter wants a wife, 
Shall the 


\ 
valuable 


sternly. 
, wife must be found for him. 
larshmont family lose such a 


Think of the good one can do 
Fitzwinter’s 


ecession ? 
th Mr. 
1 his 
ised father will 


and 
how 
knit 


money, 
Think 


ves 
newspaper Loo 


be—how it will 
wether the Radical party 
Somehow Allegra’s cheeks had grown 
ite white. She Was more unnerved at 
cin’s proposal than at Mr. Fitzwinter’s, 
What that little 


ving sounded blasphemo Is 


But a 


plump schoolgirl was 
a spiritual 
ofanation. solacing thought 
ie to her. 
‘But he’s not in love with you!” she 
ed 
Well,” 
e with hi 


Joan, Tm not in 
And tossed her 
juare chin, as if to dismiss the subject, 
ind nighit- 
ip she was finishing for Tom’s use in 
The de- 
which would precede the Mid- 
stoke expedition by a day- 


retorted 
m:” she 
made staceato stitches at the 


Novabarba. young cornet’s 
arture 
was throwing 
\llegra’s into the shade, or rather post- 
ming Mrs. Marshmont’s agitation over 
As her mind only realized one thing 

a time, she never economized her emo 
tions by taking her troubles in the lump. 
Sle went outto meet each misfortune half 
vy. receiving it as with an emotional et- 
juette: and the fevers and more or less 
iortal wounds that awaited Tom would 


duly succeeded by the railway acci 
nts on the London and Midstoke line. 
ller husband, strengthened bv her weak 
to let her see Tom off, but 


went down to the dock himself, taking 


ss, refused 
ily Jim, who was now up from Harrow 
the holidays. He returned doubly 


1, with a confused impression of mar- 


musie, waving helmets and handker- 
hiefs, weeping wives, and a huge roar- 
ing mob Swaying deliriously with patri- 
otie frenzy, as if, though the nation was 
brute 
He had 
brought into such personal contact with 
the army, and for the first time in his life 
the People impressed him, not as a mild, 
heavy-eyed, half-starved ox, stupidly 
bearing the intolerable yoke of the class- 
es, but asa wild carnivorous beast, lusting 


at peace, some instinet jovously 


scented war. never before been 
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for blood Tl 


scene brought } 


»one touch of pleasure the 
m was Jim’s unexpected 


comment ‘Cannibals beating the tom 


tom!” 


The supercilious voung gentleman, 


with his spruce jacket, shining white col 


lar, and glossy high hat, towards whom 


he had been feeling curiously unsympa 


thetic, seemed suddenly a representative 


of civilization, and his son. On the way 


home he tried to dig into this new un 


Allegra - like 
But to his simple spade it seem 


baffling 


known mind, hoping for 


treasure 


ed full of windings. Jim ap 


peared almost a changeling, without the 
family be: 


or the family tallness; 


delicate in health vet coarse in feature, 


and with a nose turned in perma 
At Harrow he sneered 


at his contemporaries and 


like 


up as 
nent disapproval, 
worked his fags 


a slave-driver, vet he had something 


of his mother’s fascination, for he was 


never without a following 


His only 
foils, but 
this sufficed to redeem him socially from 


physical prowess was with t! 


his triumphs in Latin verse. Perhaps, 
too, the tradition of Tom was in his favor 
the golden legend of long-jumping and 
swift bowling 
males the 
Marshmont household rocked witha fem 
inine storm. Mrs. Marsh 
mont’s unexpected invention of a new 


vrievance 


D iring the absenee of the 


It arose from 


that no plans had been made 
for the Autumn 

“Of course I think of any 
thing before Tom was eone.” she declared 
with tearful truth ‘But that 


ought to be escaping from this brick and 


couldn't 


now we 
mortar oven, your father has not arranged 
a thing. He would co and let Hazel 
hurst for the summer against all my ad 
have 
not a resting place for the sole of our foot 
Why, we must be the only people in Lon 
And off to Midstoke, 
leaving us like Shadrach, Meshaeh, and 
Abednego.” 

worse at Midstoke.” laughed Ma 


of all 


vice and protestations, and now we 


don now he’s 


bel incautiously Think those 
blast-furnaces 

“Of course: vou all take his part 
From such small beginnings Mrs. Marsh- 
mont mounted till she reached her bed 
Allegra flew 
after her in alarm, but the door was locked 
in her face. She ran down, her heart pal 
pitating wildly, and implored Joan to re- 


turn with her and stave off tragedy. 


room, threatening suicide 
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Go down and get Gwenny,” Joan 
said coolly Gwenny has more in- 
fluence than L. 

No, no,” Allegra panted, ‘Gwenny 
cowers belore her. You don't.” 

Youre all fools. Not one of you 


knows how to take her.’ 


Joan walked up the stairs, softly re- 
clung: 

\ be and fle neing 

And and iW in 

| how e mother goes up to he joor.”’ 


She tapped at itgently. ‘* Mother, dear, 
ean | help you to pack father’s box?” 
Yes, Joan. 
They heard a portmanteau being dragged 
from the 


Allegra 


dressing-room Joan pinched 
But the handle is stuek,” she 
said 

The key grated, and Mrs. Marshmont, 
holdinga coal, appe ared at the open door. 
The rat was perched on her shoulder 
think he'd want that blue 
one, mother,” Joan said instantly. 


shouldn't 


An elaborate discussion ensued.in which 
Allegra bore her share very seriously, as 
being the fellow pilgrim. She found it 
quite interesting to think out how many 
neck-ties a man needed in three days, and 
proud to find herself the only 
one who remembered the throat-medicine. 

When the head of the house got home, 
he found no marks of its having rocked. 
His 
had 


parture and so soon before his own. 


was very 


wife was indeed far calmer than he 
Tom's de 


He 


she had packed his 


expected, so soon after 


was delighted to find 
luggage, and was now helping even Alle 
gra to pack hers 

‘We must be thinking of a holiday, 
dear, as soon as I get back,” he said, 
smoothing her soft face. 


will be 


something of you, fynghariad (my love), 


sufficient holiday to see 
she cooed baek 

‘* Yes. but we must brine the roses again 
She has had so 
I wish now we had not 


to my darling’s cheek. 
much to bear 
let Hazelhurst 


But vou wanted the money, sweetest.” 


“Yes. towards He broke off, not 
desiring to reeall **‘Tom’s commission.” 
‘But I expect we shall manage to get 
quarters at a farm-house.” 

‘A farm-house!” she panted. With 


two of vour sister's places standing empty. 


I looked it up in Debrett. There’s Ros- 


mere, and 


He interrupted her smilingly. | 
Mary, we can’t go a-begging of my sisi, 

i My sisters are not 
ging of me! 


backward it 

Of this her husband had become 
ually aware, more in admiration { 
anger, though he was still iene) 
minor Welsh relatives 


about the tradesmen’s dc or, 


and were 


herds of 


casionally harbored cautiously 
in the nether re gions, like people ¢ 
head a price was set, rather than yp. 
1 1 
Who cost SO much a head. 
‘Yes, yes,” he said soothin 


I've 


never spoken to Emma fon 
The places are not even hers I 


Duke's. 


And the Duke I’ve never 


en to at all. No more I have to 
Duchess, for the matter of that.” he ac 
smil ng. 

‘Well, it’s a shame she should 
three country houses and we none at 


ata 

‘It's a shame we should have five 
vants, mother, and many people n 
all,” Allegra put in, 

Mrs. Marshmont kindled. 
got five servants.” 

‘Yes, reckoning Wilson.” 

‘““And if we have, 'm sure I work as 
hard as the five put together, while v: 


‘We have 


are jingling on the piano.” 

“Its a question of society, not of thi 
individual.” 

Hush, her fathei 
interposed. ‘‘I'm afraid you're getting 
infected with some of that Continental si 
cialism.” 


hush, Allegra,” 


‘She is always hankering after thi 
Continent,” Mrs. Marshmont 
sentfully. 

‘No, father, I know very little about 
Continental socialism. But I see for my 
self how badly things are arranged.” _ 

“IT wish you how badly you) 
things are arranged,” Joan intervened 
contemptuously. ‘You'll simply 
that frock.” And she extracted it 
Allegra’s box and refolded it. 

“Without free competition, Allegr: 
said her father mildly, ‘‘the world wo 
come toa standstill. 
fight, but fielit 
warded.” 

Allegra received the dictum with re 
spect, but with a growing suspicion that 


added re 


Saw 


ruin 


i 


The individual must 


fair, and be fairly 


her father’s sweet reasonableness was too 
tame for the monstrous miseries that o! 
sessed her imagination. She sometimes 
yearned even for Fitzwinter’s poisoned 
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ly 


of the prophet! 


If she eould on 


moa touch 


The next morning at breakfast—even 


carriage waited outside to 
Allegra and her father 


Minister 


letter, tl 


to the sta 
announced, looking 
Mr. Fitzv 
ted the family tohis Devonshire coun- 
The table 


and ple as ire. and Joan s foot pressed 


from a iat inter had 


buzzed with sur 


house. 


[ don't 


ecoloring 


see how we ean all go, 


Mrs. Marsh 


he rave 


ered 
to see any 


I shall be delighted see more ol 


Fitzwinter,” said Joan, treading more 
ivily on Alleera’s foot 
anything of Mr. 


zwinter,” is go 


you ean't see 
said her father 

off to Novabarba for the shooting, he 
SaVvs He puts the house at our disposal 


Allegra shot a mischievous glance at 


Joan. in that ease—” 

‘But what shooting will he get in No 
vabarba?’ asked Mabel. 

‘*There are sure to be wild animals,” 
said Jim. 

My belief is he means the wild ani 

to 
Marshmont shrewdly. 


mals who are going shoot one an 


other.” Mrs 
‘He is voine off to see the fun, as 


ealls it, but 


eried 
he 
what is fun to him is death 
to me.” 
Health 


istily 


mean, mother,” 


we're to have that beautiful Manor House. 


to 


intervened 


vou, you 


Joan forget 


I read about it there are the most 
vonderful domed conservatories stretch 
on a celiff. I 


And her eye sought Allegra’s 


once; 


ne out could live there 
forever,” 
roguishly. 
‘But L hope it’s not too lonely,” said 
*Oue doesn’t want to be buried 
a cliff.” 
“The horizon is not clouded with ma 
jors,’ replied Mabel, ‘*but a 
staved there last Christmas told me there 
five-mile 
us, and naval and military men come 


Dulsie. 


Ina conservatory on 


man who 


are quite old families wit 11th A 


up from Plymouth for the cotillons.” 

“Tt indeed most kind of Mr. Fitz 
winter,” Mrs. Marshmont, ‘Sand I 


hope, Thomas, you will express as much 


is 


said 


in your letter.” 
‘*T shall attend to it as soon as we are 
settled in our hotel,” he 


assured her; 
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Allegra, bethinking herself 


thatit would be written ina“ pretty femi 


whereupon 


nine hand,” blushed with apparent irre] 
evance., 

‘**And how long shall you be away?” 
Mrs. Marshmont 


for ever so long that 


asked who had known 
her husband was re 
d icing the expedition to 
one d iv to go, one day lo speak, and one 
day to return 
Three day s,”’ he replied patiently 
lis till then,” 
quoted a 
The 
shire ? 


Ho ise,” 


‘Oh no, there wouldn't be time to pack 


twenty years she 


matronly Juliet 
von 


Manor 


to 
the 


t down 
to 


why 


nol woe 


come straight 


and 
‘Not 

asked 
Mrs. Marshmont stared at 

Are of 


in twenty years, mother?’ Joan 


ner. 


ty vears¢ you out your senses, 
Joan?” 

‘No, mother, only in my sixth sense 
—the sense of humor 

The Minister 
farewell embraces “Don't te 
bullfineh, Dulsie,” final 


Wilson with a cluck jerked off the horses 


created a diversion by 


‘ase 


was cry, 


as 


CHAPTER \XI 

MIDSTOK! 
MIDSTOKE of the back 
of of 


money-making, and, as in celebration of 


was a vertebra 


bone Britain, a humming hive 


its prosperity, what seemed a_ perpetual 
jubilation of tireworks rose over the low 
But it 
blazing jets from the fur 


stone houses of the town proper. 


was only the 
bonfires 


naces proclaiming the glad tid 


ings of the conversion of iron into steel 


and of steel into gold. 


To feed these unsleeping fires, a section 
Midstoke the 


snugeled under the blanket of darkuess, 


of woke when world lay 
and went shivering and yawning through 
the 

ruddied 
And 


with 


narrow, dim-lit, but spasmodieally 


under the Stars, 


these sleepless 


streets keen 
iron-works 


M dstoke pul 


ein. from dawn 


besides 
their double shifts 
factories whet 


vromen and shuttle footed girls tended 


sated with 


to dusk. coarse led men and unshape- 
lv 
the iron monsters whose slaves they had 
ed them 
as in envy of their humanity to the same 
blind recurrent 
movement; avenging an instant’s disre- 
out their brains with 


become. and whieh drag down 


endless monotony of 


spect by beating 


I 
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steel rods or grinding their bones between 


toothed wheels 
Allegra had been looking forward to 
these Moloch fires and Juggernaut wheels 


as to an emotional orgy, for her father 


had promised her the spectacle 


of 


But an 


emotional orgy another sort awaited 


her 


Marshmont had refused private invita 


tious in favor of real privacy at a hotel 


lis long years of platform touring had 


familiarized him with the lrardships of 


ocal hospitalits the general atmosphere 


of amiable ladies wi 


h birthday books 


and confession albums: the *‘ few friends 


at dinner” turned into a lion-exhibition 


by the proud host the slippered chat 
after supper frustrated by incursions of 
near neighbors and distant relatives 
never a moment in ich to possess one's 


soul or indeed excogitate one’s speech 
\eoninst these drawbacks was to be set the 
acquisition of local knowledge and use 
ful commercial data, or rather the possi 
bility of sifting some grains of fact from 


a medley of prejudiced gossip. Sometimes 
he ftlauetuated in favor of particular hosts, 
but in this instance his decision in favor 
of hotel bills was really part of the trib- 
ute he was come to pay Bryden. It was 
Bryden whose guest he had always been 


Midstoke 


had permitted of vlorious hours of dream 


at Bryden’s bachelor freedom 


ing and scheming a regenerated England, 


and any lesser host would profane so 


dear a memory 

But the Minister had reckoned without 
real the Midstoke 
Midstoke was very proud of Bryden, and 


t if 


his host town of 


position as the metropolis of Radi 


ealism It was a self-made town, whose 


factory chimneys had an instinctive op 
position to ivy-mantled towers, and it was 
the only town in England that returned 
no representative of medizvalism, Marsh- 
mont himself had to divide his constitu 
eney with a sporting Tory squire. But 


in Midstoke revolutionary thought flamed 


and hissed like the blast-furnaces, and 


there were voices daring to say that even 
the puddlers who tended them should 


the folks 
It was the 
era of Franchise Bills, of Ministers outdo- 


have their vote just as well as 


in the fifteen pound houses 
ing one another in lowering the franchise, 
like competitive salesmen, of Cabinets up 
tive pounds; of 
the Deluge 


setting on a question of 


parliamentary jeremiads on 


that would follow the removal of another 
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pound from the political dam. 


Mids 
eried in the wilderness for universa! 


fragve—that the wilderness might bloss: 
as the rose. 

elevation to 
Marshmont had not set foot 


Since his the Cabi 
in Midsto 
Midstoke had therefore still to celeb; 
his triumph, and the fact that he y 
come to praise its own dead Cresar adi 
glow to its welcome. 


A deputation, headed by the Mayon 


one of the Members and tailed by sn 
boys, awaited him at the station. Ab 
band struck up the Conquer 


Hero 


erable, Allegra tearfully happy 


Comes.” Marshmont looked 


and 
unex pected sight of this pretty creat 
kindled 


the enthusiasm to a white le 


sufficient to melt a heart of pig-iron 
bless vour gowden locks!” ¢ 
a head-shawled factory-girl, ther 
inarticulate roar of approval, and a yo 
man out, 
young lady!” 


called Three cheers fon 
and they were given, \ 
Allegra, suddenly translated to a pu 
personage, looked as shamefaced as 
father. An open carriage, too, had bx 
provided, and when, escorted and en 
rassed by a mob, they had ploughed t 
way through the station, Allegra becan 
aware that a blacker and grimier n 
was heaving outside, brightened by flag 
and banners. She took her seat by 
father’s side, the Mayor and the Memb 


facing them, and through a haze of tears 


she saw the great swarthy town and 
And then 
same young man had a further insp 
tion. He started to unhitech the ho 
presently the 
drawn along by what Allegra afterwa) 
described 


swarms of sunless faces. 


and carriage Was be 


as ‘‘huzzahing horses!” 1 
crowd, the cheers, as enkindling and 
lifting as the spurts of flame over 
houses, thrilled Allegra with a 


of her 


Strat 
new sense father’s greatness a 
Here he w 
home she saw h 
rat. In the Lon 
don streets he was unrecognized or tak« 
And these swe 
ing throats, too, gave body to the drea 


the greatness of his cause. 
the royal At 
tame as her mother’s 


lion. 


as a matter of course. 


he dreamed, transmuted them from words 


to living realities. These great-hearted 
rough-handed toilers who loved him so— 
for them one could live and die. 

And her mounted suddenly 
against her mother—shooting up li 


those fiery jets—against the woman wlx 


anger 
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ide herself the centre of a household 


sich held this man of menu: who sacri 
feed and tortured, where she should have 
immersed 
the 


to the 


soothed and worshippe d: who, 

me ttv domestic ties, heard not 
of angelic wings, was 
the 


‘onseiously her own 


iutv at which would wonder 


ages 


hand sought her 


“s and sent her warm love through 


warinth 
t contaet with the crowd was as 


to 


ly instructive Allegra as her fa 


experience mob at the dock 


1 been to him the dav before For 


1, indeed, that lesson was already being 


seured by this, his more familiar con 


ition of the People: the vision of the 


i beast receded to a nightmare shad 


viness, and his old image of the overlad 
1 OX returned, Lhe heavy 


Ox eved, but 


pwineg at sieht of Christ in the manger. 
\llegra’s anxiety for her other 


yal 


ie dragged 


emno- 
only 


orgy was whetted by this. 


her father that after- 
the 


r marvellously dovetailed machines, 


same 
von through whirring mills with 
ingenious to the verge of humor in their 
midnight 
found her within the dusky glare of the 
dazed of 
steam hammers, the gride of wiant shears, 
and 
iy gingerly amid blasts of burning air. 


automatie adjustments, and 


ron Inferno, by the thwack 


he elangor of rollers, picking her 
At first it was very terrifying to dodge 
hot 
past her on tiny trucks, and fierce-glow- 


long beams of white iron shooting 
ing 
to 
of flame of 
ta 
and she had 


snobs in the grip of huge tongs, or 


steer amid yawning, roaring caverns 


a temperature so transcenden- 
as to seem subtilized into spirituality, 
an impulse to let them suck 
ier in, whieh reminded her of the moths. 


> at 


| 


she 


she was astonished to find how soon 
had 


situation, with what coolness she follow 


accommodated herself to the 


ed her euides over the hot sand through 
the hissing maze of colossal briek cones, 
tended by red demons perpetually poking, 
lh what a sense of home she returned 
had first 
whiten the melt- 
ing metal Lo unimag nable ardeney 


with 
to 


watehed the blast of 


the furnace at which = she 
au 
She 
e literal 


remote- 


wondered if it would be so in th 
Inferno, and from the tear-misted 
nesses of the past came up the memory of 
a childish conversation on the topie with 
G venny, to whom she had once pointed 
out (after getting half scalded in a bath 
into which she had jumped prematurely) 
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that nothing 


first few 


hurt 
minutes, 


after the 
Omnipotent has 
the 


lied reassuring 


very much 


specially arranged agony shall 


end ire, G vennv had re} 


ly, “even as the soul shall burn ever 
never be consumed It is 


thi 


lastingiv, vet 


like the agony of rst, which grows not 


iter 


less but more time goes 


On. 


lost shall thirst for a cup cold w 


through all eternity 
When Allegra at 


} 
the smati hours and in the 


last 
strange hote 
was 


the 


bed. she long aslee but 


wien the seariet 


ot 
belching town, he r 


uty 
stole over the 


daw n 


aching eves closed, and she dreamed of 
Gwennyv sweeping the chimneys of Hell 
with a surrounded 


God bless 


oreat black fire-brus] 
by small demons shouting, 
vo reco vden locks! 

But 
those who meddle in polities, and Allegra 
the 
Anniversary 


there is no rest for the wicked, or 


must wilder frenzy of 
First 


was to unveil the bust and 


wake to the 
Her father 


MaKe a 


Bryden 
great 
speech afternoon, for so high did 
Midstoke 


half- holiday, and 


In the 
the fever mount that 
itself a 


had given 
everything 
closed, except the furnaces, which bore 
out Gwenny’s ideas to the last spark. 
The 


voted to the Minister's correspondence. 


brief hours before luneh were de 


swollen by fatuities and futilities, applica 
for alms, Government berths. nomi 
nations to the Bluecoat in Lon 
don. But at Allegra found herself 
seated on a platform amid polit e1ans and 


tions 
School 


last 


potted palms, in an environment of wall 
placards tliat 

and of hiy steria that 
excitement. The 


been at 


recalled Gwenny’'s texts, 
recalled her religious 
girl had never before 
a political meeting, and it seemed 
to her to supply the something she had 
always missed in the frigid services of the 
Chureh 
sion fe 


of England. Perhaps this pas 


vy” human progress which seethed 


around her was relig 
the future. 


ion the religion of 
Ey en the frock co ited saints of progress 


in the stained-glass windows of this 


nev 
Town Hall held something of sublimity. 
iit 
the 


of 


ridiculous though they 
And 


ridiculous, she 


were al 


Hirst sig 


there was the sublime without 


knew,in the fine bust 


t itform 

Per 
haps it was a type of the beautiful spir 
itual things that lay swaddled about by 
this uncouth Midstoke. 


Bryden, which stood on the pl: 


swathed in its unlovely drab cloth 


= 
Her fi 
_ 
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The 
down 


fervor of the opening simmered 
tedious formalities and 
meandering speeches that preceded Marsh- 
mont’s address. The Radical Member who 
the other Radical Mem 
ber had stayed away out of jealousy, be 


under the 


Vas In the Cha 


cause both of themecould not sit in it unless 


one sat in the other's lap- Was hot so 
very tiresome in his own remarks on the 
perfectibility of luimanity, 


ecliited 
the meeting rather worse than most meet 


but he 


ings areedited. After announcing a rigid 
ten- minutes’ rule, he 


made an exception 


to it in favor of every speaker but the 
liveliest, who, being merely bookkeeper 
at the oil-cloth works, might be eut short 


ithout ceremony. But all this 


reflected 


made 


Marshmont shine by dulness, 


and when he at last arose, the audience 
emed to forget it had already at his en- 
try sung *' For he’s a jolly good fellow” 


The ripe sun streamed through the col 
ored frock-coated saints and the Hall was 
very the that 


wacked both floor and gallery and over- 
} 


hot, vet perspiring folk 
flowed indefinitely adown the street nev 
er seemed to tire of shouting and waving 
hats The Minister 
regular intervals like a 
Allegra wondered 
when he would be allowed to speak, and 


and handkerchiefs 
stood bowing at 
wound up 


tov, and 


how any man could speak up to that 


She felt 


sulfering 


standard of emotion. like a 
vet 
apprehensive of his 


break-down, yet simultaneously sure of 


mass of stripped nerves, 


exultant, morbidly 


his triumph. She saw he had put his 
few notes into his hat, and she hoped he 
vould not forget where they were, as, 


she had discovered, was his habit of mind 
at home, 


She searcely realized hiow stale to him 
was all this preliminary pother; to what 
storms of approving thunder or sibilant 


elitning he had opposed the same pain 


ed forehead: how all this was but the 


mere rolling wave on which to launch 
the boat the instant it receded 

And vet there was neither professional 
calm nor professional tremor in his tones 
as he began to speak of the solemn ocea 
sion that had brought them together. It 
was evident that 


by their emotion, by his own 


he was shaken, if not 
Early in 
his speech he 
bust 


undraped great 


not undramatically—and there was 


a hush of awe, a reverential upstanding, 


followed by a round of cheers And 


MAGAZINE. 


over the rest of his speech that beant 
stone head threw the majestic simpli 
of its marble silence. He spoke of hy 
the heart of him, whose noble feat 
nobly seulptured were now a Midst 
monument for all time, had ever thi 
to “the still, sad 
and Allegra 


music of 
the his ne 
sentences through groping after a dre; 
like 
out 

than 


humanit 
lost sense of 
reminiscence, Which finally tu 
indeed: none o 
her vision of the stone statue 


to be a dream 


the heart of flesh in the ruined pa 
amid the desert of sand. Her the 

wandered away to the burnt poem 
she had based upon it. But her fa 


startled her back into attention 
‘| loved 
sudden 


this man,” he eried 
passion, and 
bust. “* Why sho 
be ashamed to speak of 


ringing 
arm around the 
my love 


Jonathan, 


brother, how are 


the 


my 
fallen, and 
perished!” And at this 
ery, this visible contrast of the dead 

and the living man, the Hall seeme 
rock as with an earthquake, and pe 


mighty weapons of 


Strange lie 


sprang on chairs and shouted, and A 
gra felt herself swept upward to her 

too, by the mighty wave of exaltat 
and she was crying and laughing 

watching the big tears roll down the o 
She wished 
she 


tor’s face. to wipe thi 
away, and yet wished them to 
there He, aJl uneonscious of them, } 
out a deprecating hand, which like a n 
merist’s waved the 


silence. 


down to thi 
And now t 
speech grew soberer, more bh his Wol 


mob 


seats and their 


manner, returning to earthen facets 
iron laws. He sketched out the 


gramme of the future, the lines on wh 
all good men and true should work 
Radicals only, there were good men 
true in all parties; let them not imit 
the follies of the past by ticketing n 


off into camps; he was not even s 
that the working classes needed spe 
representatives in Parliament. At | 


point Allegra was sensible of a slight | 

of temperature in his audience, and w] 

made her feel it more morbidly in the 
was that she felt it in herself. But he r 
gained his hold as he spoke of Nova 
barba—of this eternal red-herring of for 
eign complications dragged across tli 
path of domestic reform ; of this ** 


spirited 
foreign policy,” 


which was usually only 
the cover for a spiritless shuffling out 


ad 
. 


And at 


iis almost open attack on the Cabinet of 


all Governmental. promises 


ch he was part, the Hall grew frenzied 
ioain, flattered to be the scene of a decla- 
ion so sensational, so palpably destined 
be telegraphed far and wide, and to be 
As 


speaker passed to his peroration, he 


nucleus of articles innumerable 


ose again to the lyric heights of his exor- 
un, threw off from his wings the clog 
facts and figures, kindling to the inspi 
ition of the great orator he celebrated 


He limned in a few strokes the world 


it Bryden had prophesied—every man 
th a voice in the ruling of the realm, 
e peerage shrivelling away before the 
istocracy of simple manhood, the cor- 
ipt corse of feudalism buried fathoms 
sutfer a sea-change into some 
the Empire 
mited to its natural racial expansion, 


ieep, to 


rich and 


ing strange”: 
ie wen of India amputated, with all else 
through which the life-blood of the Brit- 
sh Constitution did 
ships replaced by merchantmen, the glory 


not circulate: war- 
of war by the service of humanity, its 
cost expended on the edueation of the 
people, the spider spinning his web across 
the 
peoples freely exchanging their products, 
their 
frontiers by friendly fusion, casting out 
And they should beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their 


ecannon’s mouth: a world of free 


material and = spiritual, obscuring 
their fear by love. 


nation should 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
His 
voice had a dying fall, and left a religious 
ush behind that the 
vreat orator resumed his seat the tense si- 
still held instant, 

dispossessed the 


spears into praning-hooks: 


should they learn war any more. 


it, so even when 


ence an nor was it 


really by inevitable 
punctuation of applause 

And then through this rapt air sawed 
i strident voice. 

‘Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 

Like the snore of the fat boy in Pick 
wiek Allegra felt a jar through every 

ve, Who was this tall, red-faced young 
Inman, sprung so unexpectedly upon the 
palpitant scene, and plunging on his bra 
zen way with such cocksure complacen- 
ey?) The fat boy in Pickwick always fell 
did the Government, unless 
perpetually prodded. Their 
seutative, Bryden, had been denounced 
as a Quaker: Cabinets had found him a 
Shaker. Mr. Marshmont had spoken of 
the red-herring of Novabarba—he should 
Vou. Cl —No. 601.—9 


isleep; sO 


reat repre 
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say, the blood-red herring It was all 
out of key with the noble oration, with 
the silent marble face these witti 
cisms, these crude, caustic epigrams 


these colloquial tropes and turns, this 


rush of breezy prose. But she was in the 


The audience seemed rathe 
with relief 
air after 


the heights. 


minority. 
to accept these draughts ot 


common the tenuous wther of 
The young nahn Was appar 
ently a local favorite. A ripple of laugh 
ter, occasionally swelling to a roar, fol 
lowe ad his sentenees And presently, as he 
crew less smart and more serious, Allegra 
herself was drawn into the sympathetic 
current. Perhaps it was because she sud 
denly recognized in him the young man 
of vesterday, who had called on the mol 


to give three cheers for her, and who had 


headed the ‘‘huzzahing horses!’ Per 
haps it was beeause he had arrived at the 
eulogium which, it seemed, he had to 
pronounce on her father, through the 
medium of this vote of thanks. And 
now the flippant note died away alto 
gether. Emotion came into his’ harsh 


the 
apostle of light who was honoring them 


incisive tones as he spoke of great 


and their dead hero that day, and who 


might now say, like Elijah, ‘‘ I, even 1 
only, am left a prophet of the Lord: but 
Baal’s prophets are four handred and fif 


ty.” What 
afternoon to kiss, so to speak, the hem of 
Elijal’s mantle! And then growing pro 
phetic himself, he decliimed against the 


a privilege for himself that 


wrongs of the poor and the downtrodden, 
and the corruptions of princes and bish 
ops and the aristocracy, till great cords of 
passion stood out on liis temples 

A brazen speech enough, but the brass 
Allegra thrilled to it 
This bold outspokenness, this blasphemy 
Chureh and ¢ 
her mood demanded 


Was martial, and 


against ‘rown, was what 
her father’s words 
shrank to timidity before this iconoclas 
Here tivhter 
he had finished, she had forgiven his un 


happy 


tic vigor was a Before 


beginning, assigned it to a re 
hearsed jest, the prepared spring board for 
impromptu soarings 

When he 
joined in the * 


admirer. 


sat down, she could have 
Bravo. Bob.” 


His other name 


of a fervent 
was Broser, she 
learnt from the seconder of the motion, 
and when the vote of thanks was passed, 
and the hubbub of exodus began, she was 
not sorry to find the young warrior push 


ing his way towards her father, as if bent 


= 
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on a personal hand-shake. Her father 
gave it effusively, and just as Allegra was 
hoping Mr. Broser would insist on her 
acquaintance too, the fiery sledge-ham 
mer introduced his wife to the Minister 
Allegra g zed with interest at the lady, 
glad to tind her a small meek creature 
who might be expected duly to sink her- 


self in her husband’s perfervid personal 


ity But she had searcely satistied her 
curiosity when she felt a dig in the back 
as from astieck. She turned and saw with 
a shock the Duchess of Dalesbury bran 


dishing a parasol. 


Let us congratulate each other, Alli 


gator said the Duchess. 
* You here!’ murmured Allegra. 
‘Yes,—Rosmere is not so many miles 


off, | was dyin’ to hear how he spoke, and 
Ive been behind you incognita all the 
time He is ndid splendid leiis 
these poor fools nonsense of course, but 
the English of it, the English of it! There 
ain't many that can use English like the 
Marjorimonts But what a terrible per- 
son—that Bob!” 

Terrible to the Throne and the 
Chureh, | grant you,” said Allegra stur 
dily. Her last repugnance to Broser van- 
ished before the Duchess’s disapproval. 

‘* What ! You admire that brass- 
mouthed atheist 

‘Hush, hush! he can hear you.” 

‘**And didn't I have to hear him? The 
fat boy in Pickwick, indeed! I felt like 
thumping him with my parasol.” 

‘Tf you had spent a night in the iron- 
works, you would have felt like thump 
ing the capitalists.” 

‘And who is your Bob?—a mill-own 
er’s son, I heard somebody say 

I don’t know,—but if so, it’s all the 
nobler of liim—to feel for the poor—like 
fathe 

‘Like your father! You dare to com- 
pare that beef-faced b illy to my brother! 
Oh, Alligator!” 

‘He isn’t a bully, and if he is, you 


all deserve it. He is the kind of man 
England wants—to carry on father’s 
work 


England in need of men like that! 

No. Alligator: England needs gentlemen.” 

Allegra restrained herself ‘**And how 
is Lady Minnie?” she asked distantly. 

More beautiful than ever.” 

* And the Duke?” 

‘* He is writing another book.” 

Allegra, alarmed lest she should be- 


tray ignorance of the others, hastene: 
sav, ‘Shall I tell father vou are here 

‘*No; I will tell him myself—as 
he disentangles himself from his 
handed worshippers.” 

This, however, proved a ionger pre 
than the Duchess eould endure,so pro 
ing her parasol through a hole j 
mob, she prodded the Minister be 
the ribs 


e 


** Good-afternoon, Tom.” 

*Emma!” The Minister droppe 
glass of water Broser had just handed 
and Mrs. Broser’s meek bodice was « 
ously besplashed. 

I beg your pardon,” he stammer 

No matter, no matter in the 
cried Broser. My only regret is 
the glass you drank from is broken 
I had hoped to guard it as an heirlos 

** Are you coming, Tom?” 

‘Presently, Emma, presently 

‘But | want you to dine with me 

** At Rosmere? Impossible.” 

Then, dine with you.” 

‘I am sorry. I have just pr 
Mr. Broser to dine with him. } 
may | introduce Mr. Broser? Mr. B 

this IS my sister, the Duchess of Da 
bury.” 


} 


Mr. Broser having no glass to d 


dropped an “hh” in his agi 


tution a 
declared his ’appiness in meeting 
Duchess. The Duchess smiled swe 
upon him in return, and declared 
happiness in witnessing his orat 
triumph. His face shone like a pa 
schoolboy’s as he rejoined: ‘*T am 
we shall be only too delighted and lx 
ored to have her Grace too at our hu 
ble board.” 

Nothing would give me greater ple 
sure,’ returned the Duchess, with inf 
suavity. ‘* But I have not met my | 


ther for so long that I am sure a gen! 
man of Mr. Broser’s taste and good fi 
ing will surrender him to me altogeth« 
just for this onee.” 

Mr. Broser replied with his ready 
that, placed as he was between Scy 
and Charybdis (he mispronounced bot] 
and having. to choose between pain 
himself and paining the Duchess, he |} 
no option but to deny himself the hon 
and pleasure of entertaining Midstok« 
revered visitor. Whereupon, with mu 
gallant bowing and curtsying, the Duc! 
ess and the Demagogue took leave of ea 
other. Her Grace bore off the Minister 


‘ 
\ 


LIFE 


d Mrs. Broser, forgotten of all, followed 
i the Awed 


presence of a Duchess, the rest of 


wake of her husband 
»wd dissipated, leaving the lion free 
Alleg 


h silent amazement 


ra had beheld the little comedy 
It 


Duchess 


was the only 
ne she had seen the polite 
it when, as they descended the platform, 
* Oh, Tom, to 
nk, if [ hadn't come, you would have 
that vast!’ Allegra 

But told 
enjoyed hi S Speech 


Duchess, 


n't rude to that sort of person.” 


e Duchess said sharply: 


bread with be 


angrily 


cen 


ervened you him 


dear,” said the “one 
Allegra turned to her father and took 
shand lovingly. ** Ave you tired, dear?” 
not tired—but 


‘Ashamed, father? 


a little ashamed.” 
Of what 

‘I was too theatrical—that clasping of 
ie bust!” 

It had all the 


ot 


That was fine, father. 


thrill of drama with all the weight re 


lity.” Allegra was unconsciously sum 
ming up her impressions of the whole 
meeting, 

‘My only consolation is that I hadn't 
But how 


real 


hearsed it. It came of itself. 


ey cheered that, while the solid 


LAG 
DR 


Na previous paper I discussed the re 
sults of psychical research up to the 
Dr. Richard 
report upon what is known as the Piper 
Dr. Hodgson the of 
the American branch of the Society for 


date of Hodgson’s last 


case. is 


secretary 


Psyehieal and after a most 
painstaking investigation announced his 
conversion to the hyp thesis that the evi 
dence was sufficient to justify the belief 
ina future life 
wvief account of my experiments in the 


same field, whieh confirm Dr 


I propose now to vive a 


Hodgson’s 
the 
the above-named 


conclusion. The experiments are 


s ibject of a report to 
society 

For Mrs Piper 
lieved of all responsibility for the sci 
entifie value of the plenomena obtain 
ed through her trance. This 
assumed by Dr. Hodgson or the sitters, 


years has been re 


has been 


as the case may be. 


AFTER 


AFTER 


JAMES 


HERVEY 
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parts of my speech made them restive, so 
that | caught myself 
Ah, that 
ing meetings. 
to 
endure 


working up to fresh 
is the worst of address 
You 


cant 


cheers. 
You sink to an actor 
long and overecolor: 
of 


frequent 


spice you 


long arid tracts ‘nee, even 


though vou know that cheers 


are the sure signs of bad speaking—of a 


mere lirework display 
om, the Duch 


**T don’t see that, sal 


ess, aS they came into the street 
Emma! 


lack of continuous exposition 


‘Surely, requent cheers 
mark a 
The cheer should be the elimax of a @rad 
ual aseent.’ 

for Marshmont!” cried 


‘Three cheers 
a voice, and the mob that had not got in, 
gave them 

** How badly you must have been speak 
ing just then, father! Allegra laughed, 
“as they entered their carriage 

** Yes, he was talkin’ nousense.” assent 
ed the Duchess. 
cates of eloquence.” 

‘Well, Mr rot 


ther.” said Allegra slyly 


*Cheers are the certifi 


Broser more than fa 


* Possibly your father may be right,” 
the Duchess admitted medit itivels 


[TO BE CON 


DEATIHI 
HYSLOP 
All arrangements for the sittings 


made Dr 


Piper all knowledge of 


are 


through Hodgson, who 


Mrs 


the sitter’s identity in all cases where sci 


con 
ceals from 
entifie importance attaches to the results 
Mrs. Piper simply has a standing con 
tract to permit experiment at the pleasure 
of the American secretary 

that 


It may be in 
teresting also to learn the arrange 
ttines are made not 
with Mrs. Piper in her normal state, but 
with the trance personalities while she 


ments for specific SI 


is in the ‘trance There are absolute 


ly no physical trappings or mechanical 
apparatus necessary for the experiment 
except a W riting pad and pencil furnish 


Mrs 


personality and opinions are completely 


ed by the sitter himself Piper's 


excluded from consideration in the esti 


mation of the importance of the phe 


nomena She does not know, after re 


covery from the ‘* trance,” what she has 
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written during it, and it is kept from her The mode of the ‘‘ communiecati 
knowledge until published. The experi- is somewhat as follows: Mrs. Pipe: 


thus assumes the responsibility intoa trance ’’—some state of 


Insens 


value of the results. The mes- ity and unconsciousness of whose n 


vritten by Mrs. Piper's hand we know little or nothing—ler | 


a completely unconscious ing ona pillow placed on a table 


her head resting on a pil- peneil is placed in her fingers al 


ye All questions and re “communications” are written out 
lressed ‘*“communica- pad provided by the sitter. Mrs. Pip 


are spoken slowly and distinetly to not touched in the mean time, si 


hana, and are recorded in their proper muscular suggestion is excluded 
and chronological order with the consideration. The sitter simp 

* so that a perfect record mains in silence until he finds it 
occurs 1s effected. sary to ask a question, which is ad 


vn identity I wore a_ ed to the medium’s hand. In the mnie 


the whole of mv face I time, and without any suggestion 
lso concealed my voice from Mrs. Piper's question, all sorts of ‘* messages, 
saring, and never touched her during prising incidents in the previous | 
seventeen sittings, so that identifica- the ‘‘communicator,” may be wi 


tion and muscular suggestion were com- down, all unknown to Mrs. Pipe: 
pletely excluded I was equally careful fren unknown to the sitter, but 


during the writing of the ‘‘messages” to afterward among those at a 


dist 
avoid questions of a suggestive sort whom he may interrogate. To n 

The history of the case is briefly as fol these facts will seem trivial. but 
lows: The original ‘‘ control” claimed to value consists in that fact. The 
be a disecarnate spirit by the name of Dr. problem for the psychical researche) 
Phinuit Seliville. But he failed to prove the personal identity of the alleged 
his identity. During his régime, so to carnate spirit, and only the most ti 

a friend of Dr. Hodgson, who is incidents imaginable can make that 

called George Pelham in the last report, tain. Generalities, profound philoso) 
died in New York, and appeared through poetic description, and similar phen 
Mrs. Piper to keep a promise made to Dr. na would only condemn all claims 
Hodgson to identify himself after death spiritism. Personal experiments w] 
if possible. After Dr, Hodgson was satis- I conducted show that living, intellig« 
fied that his identity was established, he men choose trivial incidents to p 
asked this George Pelham to hunt up their identity, and that the choice 
Stainton Moses, who had been a former them does not serve as an index of t 
nedium in England, and who had died character or conditions of life and co: 
in 1892. It was thought that Mr. Moses duct. 
might prove a good communicator. He The confusion and paucity of coin 
was found, but expectations entertained dental material in my first sitting were 
regarding him were disappointed But noticeable that I was not impressed w 
through him Dr. Hodgson asked for his it at the time. I learned afterward t) 
old ‘‘guides” or ‘‘controls,” who had there were several pertinent and t 
called themselves in England by the as- things in it that were unknown to 1 
sumed names Imperator, Rector, Doctor, when obtained. Toward the close o 
and Prudens. They appeared under the there were several interesting facts tl 
direction of Stainton Moses, and after Dr. suggested the importance of the ‘** «& 
Phinuit could be induced to surrender munications.’”” They were the purport 
the field to them, they took charge, as it messages from a brother Charles, 
were, and there has been a distinct im- gave his name and relationship to n 
provement in every feature of the case mentioned typhoid fever as the sicknes 
since their assumption of power. They that took his life, this being wrong, a 
represent themselves as a little band of then said that he ‘had a very bad thi 
discarnate spirits endeavoring to reveal a which took him out.” I learned from : 
future life to man. Whether they can aunt that this was true. I asked wh: 
be accepted as what they claim to be de- he died, and the answer was given: “| 
pends upon the success of proving the the winter. I remember seeing it snow 
personal identity of some deceased person. This was correct in both its details. It 


fo the 
sages are 
while she Is 
tate, vith 
lo \ qn a 
MAVKS 
Live 
pi 
ot 
T 
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snowed the day before and on the morn 


neo of his death. I then asked what had 


caused his death; and no answer was 


ven to my question until the third sit- 
ng, when tl , 
me if ‘*searlet 


and 
bad 


iis Charles appeared 
fever was a 
the 


ver Was the cause ot 


body Seariet 

his death. 

At the opening of the second sitting I 

vas at once addressed DY Lhe name thal I 

id always been called by my father af 

ter 1877, 
lieated 


ither 


and the communicator” soon 


that he was my father, though 
the 


is distinetly stated until the close of the 


the name nor relationship 


ing. But very early the *‘communi 
or” referred to a conversation that we 

id had on this subject in 1895, one vear 
vefore his death and stated that I was very 
doubtful that 
thought it would not be 
ll ‘hallucination, 
he 


l was very sceptical on that oceasion, and 


about communication on 
oceasion, that he 
but a reality,” and 


was not so far wrong, after all 


explained away certain phenomena with- 
in the range of psychical research as hal 
My father had astonished 


me on the oceasion because he showed so 


fLucinations. 


receptive a mind toward the whole sub- 
ect, as he his 


orthodoxy, and did not know enough of 


was especially strict in 


spiritualism ’’ to despise it. In the 
fourth sitting he returned to the subject, 
and our talk 


on Swedenborg and his doctrine of the 


asked me if I remembered 


spiritual sense. I did not remember this, 
and did he had talked 
about that person, as [ felt certain my fa 


not believe that 
ther knew nothing of him, his library be 
made up of that 
Swedenborg’s ideas very decidedly. But 
inquiry showed that we had talked about 
this very man and his ideas. This my 
step-mother especially remembered, as she 


Inge books eschewed 


had asked him after my departure about 
Swedenborg. Recurring to it again at a 
later sitting, he “Shut out the 
thought theory, James. I went on theo 
rizing all my life, and what did I gain by 
it? My thoughts only became more sub 
tle and unsatisfactory. There is a God, 
an all-wise and omnipotent God, who is 
our guide, and if we follow the best with 
in us, we will know more of Him. Now 
speaking of Swedenborg, what does it 
matter whether his teachings were right 
or wrong,so long as we are individually 
and ourselves here?’ Atastill later sitting 
he brought the subject up again and said: 


said: 
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‘** Well, now, I feel satisfied that you are 
at least pulling with my push, and that is 
alll can ask of you. I remember perfect 
ly well what my own theories were con 
cerning this life, and my too often ex: 
pressing doubts 

but I think I was 
that I 


as a 


about it I do indeed; 


moored in the thought 


ould live somewhere, and not die 


vegetable. Do you remember our 


conversations 


on this subject L asked 


here if he remembered when this was, and 
the reply 
Visit, which was true I 


came that If Was on my last 


hen asked what 
I was doing at the time, intending to see 
if my fndianapolis 
mentioned, But the 

believe you had 
the 
telling me something about hypnotism 


He asked, ‘‘ And did 


you tell me about some kind of manifes 


lecture in would be 


Yes: l 


experimenting on 


reply was, 
beebl 
subject, and | 


remember of your 


immediately what 


tations which you were in doubt about?” 
L replied that it was apparitions near the 
point of death: and the respouse made 
was, “Oh and 
you told me about a young woman who 
had had and 
which interested me very much, but you 
were doubtful 
death.” 


ves, | recall it very well: 


some 


experiences dreams 


about life after so-called 

Now the facts are that in that conver 
sation I put 
thought theory to 
facts that IL told 
satisfied with view. It 
is true that my father did a great deal of 
theorizing in his life within the limits of 
his theology which he made desperate ef 


forward telepathy, 
the 


being 


explain away 


him about, not 


the spiritistie 


forts to render intelligible. 

knew him to either entertain 
doubts about a future life. Nor do any 
of his relatives. But if the mistake here 


But I never 
or express 


is the same as was made a few minutes 
later, and then spontaneously corrected to 
the right statement of facts, 1t was intend 
ed to refer to my doubts onthe matter. It 
was correct also that lL had been exper 
menting on the subject at the time, and 
He 


brought the subject up, having heard of 


I talked to him about hypnotism. 


some strange public performances in the 
town. 
tried 


I discussed it at some length, and 


to hypnotize my brother at the 


time, but failed, much to the disappoint 
ment of my father. | 
him an experiment 


narrated to 
with a lady that I 
had performed in connection with a dream 
She had dreamed of seeing a 
strange person in a coffin some six hun 


also 


of hers 


HARPER'S 


dred her 


sitting by 


with 
A few days later the lady re 
ceived a letter from this sister telling her 


miles distant, own sister 


of the dangerous illness of a girl in the 


house, and expressed her fears that she 
ould not recover from arelapse of pneu 
monia from which she was sutfering l 
sent and obtained, unknown to the lady 


New York (this lady being the 


wife of an orthodox minister and utterly 


here it 


despising spiritualism), a photograph of 
the girl 


who was sick, and put it among 


SIX others as nearly like it as it was 
possible to secure; and without having 
been told my object, or allowed to see 


my preparations beforehand, the lady in- 
stantly identified the right 
virl she had 


face as the 


seen in her dream, though 
her husband and myself tried to change 
her mind to another and 


The 


false picture. 


single coincidence, of course, has no 


scientific value: but the reader can un 
derstand how such a faet would impress 
my father when I told it to him, as he 


was not a seientifie man. Lalso discussed 


the subject of or hallucina 


tions near the point of death, and one in 


apparitlons 


my step-mother’s family was told me at 
the time asa result of the discussion. — It 
was in this connection that I repudiated 
them as evidences of a hereafter, and ex 
plained them away as possibly hallucina 
But 
called the subject here at the sittings, my 
father went on to tell me of one that my 
had died three 
first sitting and six months before the 
his death, and 
interpreted at once as a notification of his 
sudden 


tions pure and simple. having re- 


uncle, who weeks before 
one going on, had before 
demise But I could not verify 
this statement 

In order to test the theory of telepathy, 
Lasked at one of my sittings the question, 
“ What was the trouble when you passed 
out? 
but I 


Istic 


The question was badly expressed, 
both 
for 


wished to adopt the spirit 


lingo the amanuensis, and to 
make the inquiry as vague as possible 
ind in as few words as it could be put. 
I knew that my father thought his disease 
was catarrh, but we thought it was prob 
If Il had got 


ten the latter name, or something like it, 


ably cancer of the larynx. 


telepathy was to be presumed, while the 
answer eatarrh would be consistent with 
either theory. But I got for my first an 
swer an expression of surprise that I had 
implied that there was any trouble be- 
tween myself and my father, he remark 
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ing that he thought we were always yep: 


congenial, which was true. But I cor 
rected the misapprehension by sayi 
that I meant ** sickness.” This was 

once taken up, and amidst much co 


fusion all the main physical sympton 
attending his death were given, with t 

very significant questions and one im) 
tant statement of fact [ shall not det 
them here, for lack of space, as they d 
not involve the answer to the questi: 
with which I started out. But they d 
show right interpretation 
question as it was expressed. 

I then tried the query whether I 
ever had thong 
my question practically implied an affirn 
ative answer, which given, ther 
Was spontaneously added, without suges 
tion from me, 


the of n 


the same disease, and 
was 


long time ago.” 

was true, but I got no nearer the correct 
answerat the time. 
and I tried to use the law of associatio: 
for calling out what I wanted, and also 
getting another evidential fact at the san 

time. Hence I asked, ** What medicin: 
did I get for vou in New York?” An at 
tempt was made to give it, but I refused 
to recognize it as correct, since the writing 


Some confusion arose 


was not clear enough to evade the ac 
sation of an illusion of apperception in 
it. The next day he returned to the sub 
ject voluntarily, and gave hyomei as the 
medicine. A few minutes later he added 
strychnine, with the implication that 
was taking it with the hyvomei. Hyome 
was the correct answer to my questior 
but I got him no stryehnine. I ascer- 
tained, however, from three of the famil\ 
at home that he was taking strychnine 
with the hyomei. This I did not know 
myself, though it must be said for the bi 
liever of telepathy that I found in a letter 
written to me two months 
death the statement that he was taking 
arsenic and strychnine with the hyomei 
The arsenic was never mentioned, but in 
stead of it morphine was given. Inquiry 
however, showed that he never took mor 
phine. 

A large number of smaller incidents 
were given in this first series of sittings 
which, though evidential, are not so com 
plex as those already mentioned. For in 
direct indications of the recent 
death of two uneles were given, and ap 


before his 


stance, 


propriate expressions of consolation seut 
to his two sisters, the widows of the two 
Their names were given, and 


uncles 


LIFE 


in 
Many characteristic 


of three living brothers 


connections. 


appro 


ose 

ile 
modes of expression known only to mem 
bers of the family or relations appeared 


spontaneously in their natural places 


\ sion Was made to the place where he 


when he died, to his 


his spectacies 


. 
to acap Knit for him by my step 


rer, and to a brown-handled kuife 
whieh he used lo pick oul his linger 

The 
Lo 
Riehard Hodgson then held five sit 


in 


last two items were wholls 


own me, 
on my behalf while L remained 
York. T 


out 


he purpose of this was to 


direct telepathy Quite a iarge 


smaller true incidents were 
to Dr 


many of which were as unknown 


er 


these 


Hodgson at 


ne us to him Among such were al 


ision to a paper-cutter, trouble with the 
eve, a Skull-cap, a mark ‘ar the ear, 


wmda thin morning coat all trivial ine 


ents, but well calculated to establish per 
sonal identity There were, however, a 


uber of mueh more complex and im 
portant meidents which may be briefly 
outlined. 

In one of the five sittings my father (to 


use tie spiritistie lingo) carried On al 


regarding the latter's father, who 


conversation with Dr. Hodeson 
vas a 
Wesleyan Methodist, and finally remark- 
eas. myself 
Ask recall 


many things that I would gladly have 


can preach very well 


my son if this is not so, I 
altered if I had seen them as clearly as I 


After 


a himself from 
communications 


Dr. 


the ciosing re 


oO now excusing 


further he bade 


Hodgson good - by, with 


This is passing through 


Hys 


Listen 
my mind: Nearer my God, to Thee 
lop.’ 

When I saw this quotation from the 
well-known hymn, I 


the strongest evidences imaginable against 


rece nized one of 


personal identity, and looked at the whole 
passage as an admirable instance of sec- 
ondary personality influenced by the sug 
gestions latent in the previous talk about 
to 
father’s 


Wesleyanism, though the allusion 
preaching was pertinent to my 
habits when we had no cliureli services. 
My father was a severely orthodox be 
liever, so much so that he was opposed 
to all hymn instrumental 
music in worship of any kind. He would 
tolerate liymn- singing of any kind 


in religious services. But I was explain 


singing and 


not 
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95 
ing to my step-mother the difficulties of 
Lit 


Instance 


communications and Low tliis special 


told strongly against 


personal 


identity, and she agreed with me em 


phatically, but added, innocently, that 
Lo 


Lo express 


niy father had a special dislike this 


very hymn, and used often 
surprise that orthodox people could sing 


a Unitarian bymn. The fact thas turned 


out to be decidedly in fay f identity, 


and gave special meanitig Lo the relerence 


When we 
our 


to preaching could not have 


preaching oWh, my tather, who 


would not al \ ttend the services 


any other denomimation, lake 


comment pon a chapter Ol 


} 
did. Thi 


as the regular minister 
to 


It miu 
pertinence of the a the fact tha 
he 
had 
evident of itself, though it is n 
of identity, 

In the next 


rough roads and countr 


would have gladly changed things 


he seen them as as how Is 


cieal 


ot proof 
sitting 


church. This was correct, and he imme 


diately mentioned the State 


had lived most of his life, namely, Ohio 


and mentioned the faet that he liad tallied 
to the prineipal of the (high about 


of 


ther’s name 


one my brothers, specifying this bro 


In the same connection he 


alluded to 


brother that he 


some anxieties rewarding this 
said were common to him 
self, anaunt whom he mentioned by name 
and myself, whom he also indicated In 
fact, he had 


sentenees the 


crowded together in a few 


ntal experiences of 


twenty years regarding this brother. my 


aunt, and myself Following this was 


an allusion to his having moved out West 


and having been separated from me for 


some time. Both stat true 


and they were connected with the men 


ements were 
tion of the skull-cap, and the name of its 
maker, which was not quite right. 
There is another meident, having much 
greater complexity than any that I have 
mentioned, and which was completed ul 
Lo 
He 
mentioned a curved-handled eane on 
which ed i 
soon grave a 
that | 
fied, on inquiry, with the brea 


my later personal sittings. It refers 


two canes which my father lad 


he had ear his imi and 


descrip 
identi 


afterward 
tion of movements finally 
cing of one 
of them by prying. But on first 
quiry I found that he had never 
his initials on As I 
however, that I had given him a curved 


5 


my in 


carved 
cane, 


any Knew, 


Thi 
| 
D 
nmunie 
0 
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handled cane, and that we children had 
earlier given him a gold-headed cane on 
which his initials were carved, I conjectur 
ed that there might be here some confu 
sion of the two canes by association. I re 
solved, therefore, to test my conjecture iu 
an indirect way lL had given him the 
curved-handled cane during the political 
campaign in which the gold standard was 
the issue. On the cane was the repre 
sentation of a ** gold bug.” On his death 
bed my father was visited by my cousin 
and his wife, and on being asked by my 
cousin What his polities were, my father 
replied simply by showing my cousin the 
‘vold bug” on the cane L therefore 
asked, with the hope that association 
might spontaneously connect the inei- 
dent with previous messages, whether my 
father recalled shaking a walking stick at 
my cousin, naming him. The answer 
came promptly, and after some excite 
ment in the hand that was doing the 
writing: ** Yes, ldo, and I was never more 
excited in my life, and I was right, too.” 
[ ascertained from my cousin’s wife in 
the West that my father became so ex 
cited in his talk on politics on this ocea 
sion that she and her husband had to 
leave the bedside for fear he would have 
a spasm of the larynx, in which he was 
likely to collapse. I then asked who had 
given him that cane,and the hand, after 
stopping the writing, reached up and 
tapped me on the temple for perhaps half 
aminute, and then pointed to Dr. Hodgson 
and wrote: *‘ You did, and I mentioned 
it to him before.” This was,in June, 
and he had mentioned the cane to Dr. 
Hodgson in February. I then asked what 
Was on the cane, intending to see if any 
allusion would be made to the * gold 
bug.” The first answer was, ‘'I think it 
was the little top.” The hand shook as in 
dissent, and wrote the word ** ring,” and 
dissenting violently again, drew the lines 
for a beetle or ‘‘ gold bug.” Inquiry in 
the West showed what I had wholly 
forgotten, namely, that my father had 
another curved-handled cane which had 
been given him for the lost wold-headed 
one, and which had been broken by some 
prying. It had then been mended by a 
tin ring nailed around it. It is apparent, 
then, that there was some confusion in re- 
gard to the three canes, but that there are 


traces of all of them in the messages, with 
decided evidential incidents regarding the 


gold bug cane 


Another illustration in my later s. 
of sittings occurred in a way to ex 
the natural play of association. } 
father alluded to the organ which we 


at home, and indicated that he had wis 
my sister to learn tosing. This was t 
and he added he was trying to ment 
incidents that had occurred when IT wa 


member of the family circle A 
once he broke out with the sudden rex 
lection: “‘Oh yes! Do you remember t 


flute that Will used to play?” Notic 
his own mistake, the message was corr 
ed to ** fiddle.” By this time I saw 
was intended, and remarked to the ha 
that he must mean another brother a 
another instrument. Quick as a fl 
came the reply, Yes; I think Lam th 
ing of George’; and then after starting 
give the word ** violin,” the hand viole: 
ly dissented of its own volition, and 
gan to pick the air as if playing a guit: 
Now my brother as named in the mi 
sage had a guitar, and the incidents me) 
tioned all belonged to the time when 
was a member of the family circle. 

At another sitting I asked my fathe 
he remembered a certain man, giving 
pame, and who was an old neigh! 
The answer was promptly made in 
affirmative, and a question put to 
about the church in the old home. Knoy 
ing to what church the man named 
longed, I asked if that particular chure] 
was in mind, and with the affirmative 1 
sponse the communicator went on to sa 
that an organ had been put into that 
church. Of this I knew or remembere: 
nothing at the time. Iam quite certa 
that I had not known it at all. Sut 
personal inquiries in the West I not on 
found that the statement was true, b 
also that the man whom I had named w: 
one of the three or four persons to lea: 
the congregation on account of it. 

There were some remarkably clea: 
communications from an uncle in th 
following facts. He began with an a 
nouncement of his name. He said, °°! 
am James MeClellan, and you are n 
namesake.’ I was the namesake of thiis 
uncle. He added, “I always despise: 
the name of Jim.” This I did not know 
but I felt that the statement was quit 
probable, as we always called him ‘* Un 
cle Mack.” On inquiry of his living 
daughters, one of them did not kno 
whether this was true or not. But tl 
other recalled it distinetly, and meu 
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ved several instances in which her 
ther and father had endeavored to cor 
tthe habit of their neighbors of calling 
He went 


it his father had 


m ** Jim.” on to mention 
war I 


sked three of the living brothers of this 


been in the 


cle if their father had been in the war, 
d they one and all denied it. 
ind in of the county in 
tich he had lived that he had been in 
1812. having been ¢ 
My unele 
s father had a brother David who had 


the history 


war of 


yned in 1810 also added that 


sunstroke and was never well after it. 
Inquiry showed that only one of the liv 
brothers recalled an unele by this 
name, But it also showed he was a 


yrother-in-law instead of 


Af 


a brother. 
two months’ inquiry I found 
e had lived, and got into communication 


th two of his living sons, and 


ascer- 
tained from one of them that about 1867 
s father had a light sunstroke The 


did 


lwo or three 


incident. 
incidents 
ere mentioned by this uncle, such as the 


other not remember the 


other evidential 


name of a living brother whom I knew 
vhen at college, and also the name of 


Is own 


I did 


the name and death of a siste 


mother, whom not know, 
r whom 


I did 


wna 


| onee knew, but of whose death 


not 


iknow. 

There were also a number of ** commu- 
nications” from a cousin, the son of this 
from another uncle, who had died 
three 
from a 


incle: 
OuLY veeks before the first sitting: 


brother and sister whose names 


ere given and who had died in 1864; and 
afew from my mother, name being given, 

ho died in 1869. But by far the largest 
number of *‘communications came from 


my father, numbering in all perhaps as 
many as a hundred definite and concrete 
neidents in his life. In all 


152 true incidents, 16 false, and 37 indeter- 


there were 
minate or unverifiable cases. In classify 
ing the false incidents I have been very 
severe, and even included some that with 
a little stretching could be made true; and 
in the true instances, by a little different 
method of classification the number could 
be inereased, though it would not 
their evidential But the reader 
will see that as between the true and false 
about 90 per cent. are true, but including 
the indeterminate 74 per cent. are true, 
with the possibility that a much larger 
percentage would be correct. 

Now as to the explanation of such phe 
Vou. CI. 10 


alter 
value. 
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nomena, the Society for 


Psvehical Re 


search has excluded fraud fr 


account 

as much as ten vears ago, and insists that 
the choice of theories must be made be 


tween telepathy and spiritism 


} 1 In this I 


agree, and add that whatever value at 
taches to the facts above enumerated, and 
to be reported in full details in a forth 


coming volume on the Society's Proceed 
Ings, it must accrue to the 


announced 


report only as 
Hodgson’'s cone] 
My 


indeper dent piece oft work, but Is 


a confirmation ot 
sion already report is 


not an 


oniva link ina chain Keeping this fact 
in mind, we must indieate the results of 
my own facts in their bearing on the 
choice between the two theories men- 


tioned. 
The difficulties with the telepathic the 


ory are numerous In the 


first place, in 


order to exelude the teleolomiecal 


unity 
that we should expect from a discarnate 
spirit, it ou@ht not to be so selective as 
the 


Thus there is not one verifiable incident 


it actually iS 1n choice of incidents. 
in my whole record that represents my 
individual knowledge or 
but 


memory alone 


all are the common knowledge of 


myself and the alleged communicator. 
This indicates a selective power of enor 


mous magnitude, and in no way 


reseth 
bling the mechanical nature of a telep 
athy that would exclude an intelligent 
conception of what is wanted to establish 
personal identity But 

of it stop 


the selectiveness 
There 
something like twenty-five or thirty inci 
which I nothing, and 
which IT had to verify by personal inquir 
ies in the West off di 
rect telepathy, as already explained, Dr. 
Hodgson held five sittings in my behalf, 


and all 


does not here. were 


dents about knew 


Besides, to shut 


the facets then obtained were un 
known to him, and a good percentage of 
them equally unknown tome. To obtain 
such incidents telepathy would have first 
to hunt up the right person among all liv 
ing consciousness, this person being ab 
solutely unknown to the medium, and 
from this person's memory select the right 
The 
reader can imagine for himself the char 
acter of such 


fact to personate the communicator. 


a hypothesis, and must de 
termine also whether he chooses to aces pt 
it. Any man who can believe it ought 
not to find it difficult to believe in spirits, 
as the latter is certainly not any larger 
in its demands upon credu itv This is 


especially true when we reflect that in all 


. 
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the phenomena of « xperimental telepathy, 
as indicated in the Society's Proceedings, 
there not a trace of a tendency either 


to reproduce personal identitv or to se 


lect anv other known incidents from the 
mind of the agent than those in the ae 
tive state of consciousness at the time. and 
itended to be communicated In other 
ords, in all the scientific evidenee for 
telepathy there is no trace of such a 


power as must be ascribed to it in the 
per case Vhere all the ecritera ol per 
sonal identity are satisfied. 

\gainst the hypothesis of telepathy 
also are both the false and the indeter 
minate memMdents A power so large and 
discriminative as telepathy must be, 
in order to account for the suecesses, 
ought not to get incidents wholly false, 
ought to exhibit intelligence 
enough not to present either the false or 
the indeterminate, assuming that it can 
aetermine so infallibly what is necessary 


to bustrate personal identity in the dis 


ation between the relevant and ir 


relevant in the memory of the sitter. 
But I shall not press the argument from 
positive error, as we may well concede 
telepathy some fallibility and yet produce 
difficulties enough against it. The chief 
objection to it is the confusions and mis 
akes committed by it in matters that 
ought to be as clear and correct as inci- 
dents often less complex than those in 
ch it is supposed to be successful A 
power that ean reach out into the world 
and defy all limitations of space and 
time in the aecess of the most complex 
incidents ought not to stumble at some 
little fact in the mind of the sitter For 
instanee, take the cuitar case. The idea 
that my brother Will played on a flute 
was not in my mind, nor in the mind of 
anybody living. Any process that could 


succeed in the acquisition of such inei 
dents as I have narrated ought easily to 
have obtained the rieht fact here from 
my memory But it would be natural 
for a finite mind, inearnate or discarnate, 
to commit this error of memory, while so 
simple an error ought not to occur to a 
telepathy with such powers as the facts 
narrated indicate 

Another instance of this is particularly 
interesting. On one occasion my cousin 
tried to give the name of his wife, still 
living He succeeded only in giving her 
Christian name, and had to disappear. 
The trance personality, Rector, immedi- 


ately said that mv father and Siste) 


brought her to communicate several] 
before. This implied that she was 
living. The fact was that the pe 


whom my father and sister had br 
was another cousin by a very diff 
name I knew all the while wl 
meant, and, according to telepathy, R 
must be considered as the se condar 
sonality of Mrs. Piper, and should 
power enough, if the suecesses 
any power at all, to know what I ha 
mind But here the very natural « 
of a false interpretation by Rector is 

mitted. A similar mistake was comm 

as my brother closed a communi 

with the attempt to give this name o! 
cousin and failed to complete it. He 

just given rightly the name of my sist 
and followed it with this unsuecess{ 

tempt to give that of my cousin, Ass 


as he disappeared, Rector said, ‘*] 
all but the Hyslop.” Now my brot 
was not trying to say ‘* Luey Hysi: 
but Luey McClellan, which I knew 
well, but was refusing to recognize it 
til given infull. If telepathy is to be 
sumed with the enormous powers s 
posed to account for the suecesses, it o 
not to commit so bald a mistake as 
where it had every opportunity to be 
cessful. The mistake might verv we 
an incident of the natural difficulties 
communication between two worlds 
There are other important facts aga 
the telepathic hypothesis. For instai 
it hardly comports with it that th. 
should be marked differenees in regar 
the clearness of the communications 


tween different communicators. T 


facts regarding the deceased are subje 


to precisely the same mental cond 
in my memory for all of them, and 
absurd for telepathy to be clear respect 
one person and uniformly confused 


specting another, 3ut this was the case 


One uncle and a cousin, both of wh: 
had died comparatively recently bef 
the sittings, were not clearin any of tli 
efforts. Dr. Hodgson found in his « 
periments that persons recently deceas 
and especially suicides, were not g 
communicators My own experime! 
bear out this induction in so far as rece 


deaths are concerned. Still further, on: 


I} 


uncle, whose death occurred two mout! 
before my first sitting, was indieated ve 
clearly in two messages; though I w: 
very intimate with him, and had much 


: n 
= | 


LIFE 


ymmou with him in our intellectual ex 
erience, yet he never communicated with 

once. All this is absolutely incom- 
itible the 
‘he discriminative power assumed in the 


with telepathic hypothesis. 


equisition of the data already indicated 


not exercised in such a Case as the One 


is! mentioned, where on any telepathic 


eory I should have obtained abundant 


cidents. Besides, no one can conceive, 


any known psychological law, why 
e memory of a sitter or distant living 
eyson should be more difficult to pene 
ite in the ease of incidents pertaming 
) recently deceased persons, especially 
ien emotional interest appears to be an 
iid to communications rather than a hin 
ranee. The only natural hypothesis, as 
ustrating the proper unity and known 
psychological laws, is the spiritistic. 
There is still another very important 
fact 


the spiritistie theory. 


against the telepathic and in favor 
It the dra- 
I can give no 


is 

itic play of personality. 
adequate conception of this without de 
But I 


iy briefly indicate its general nature. 


tailed quotation from the records. 
represents the various interloecutions, 
emarks, explanations, sugvestions, etc., 
ected to the 
nd 


other side,” yrecisely as we should ex- 


this side, 
on the 


now sitter on 


now to the ‘‘communicator ” 
pect to see in the management of a com 
plex affair by a number of real persons 
co-operating in the effort to attain a com 
end. Conversation 
with the 
epresenting the various procedure neces 


mon purporting to 


vO on ‘communieator,” and 

sary in explaining the process of com 
inieation and the conditions of its sue- 
This of course in- 

facts, but it j 


is just 
n the real 


cess, is very frequent. 
olves unverifiable 

vhat ought to oceur 
is it does on our side, the record bearing 
testimony to Thus 
George Pelham may suddenly interrupt 
the messages with a statement, ** Let me 
cet that,” and then proceed to give a 


process, 


this circumstance. 


proper name which Rector cannot obtain. 
Or Rector may counsel the **communi- 
eator” to ‘‘ speak slowly,” explaining to 
him that if the sitter spoke so rapidly, the 
‘communicator’ would never obtain 
anything, ete. All this is not telepathie, 


AFTER 


whatever 


certainly very realistic, 


DEATH 
choose to eall it 
if the 


rion of personal identity be once satistied, 


ve may is 


and erite 
it is almost impossible to resist the con- 
that 


pendent intelligence 


viction we are dealing with inde 


The only Serious objection to be con 


sidered in the ease comes from our know 


ledge of secondary personality, Which so 
often simulates another than the normal 
subject and its powers that we have to be 
that this 


matic play is inexplicable by a secondary 


extremely careful to see dra 


consciousness, With an infinite telepathy 


to for the f 
jective facts for the re production 
But th 


of secondary personality will find himself 


account the ob- 


ot per 


sonal identity ie thorough student 


much nonplussed to discover in its phe 
nomena any real likeness to the spiritistic 
realism of the Piper case, 


the that 
Tshall not remain by the spiritistie theory 
if 


phenomena, 


I must Say to reader, however, 
ter can be obtained to explain the 
I 
hypothesis that will explain, and not 
the 
It is all very well to say telepathy to ex 


a bet 


advance it simply as a 


as 
one that is demonstrated by facts 
plain coincidences, but at best that process 
of the 


n the production 


is Dut a name tor our ignorance 
real modus operandi | 
It 
name for the necessitv of a cause for a co 
that 
chanee, and though we 
direct 


mind independent of the ordinary chan 


of the phenomena is, in fact, only a 
be explained by 
it 
and 


incidence cannot 


assume that Is 


some process between mind 


nels of sense, yet it has displayed no other 
powers in its experimental form than ae 
cess to the active state of consciousness 
of the agent at the time, and exhibits no 
with the 


re 


tendeney to play ad libituin 
of 


Space 


memories 
card 
norance of its actual limitations prevents 
us from rejecting it 
But if the 
tiently establish its infinite powers, with 


living persons without 


to and time Only our ig 


with perfect con 


fidence. sceptie will as 


pa 


its contradictory weaknesses, by experi 
ment, and produce evidence that the ex 
istence of discarnate spirits is not neces 
sary to explain such phenomena as [ have 
indicated, T, the 


sceptical conclusion. 


for one, shall not resist 


EAN BARRI, with tion of 1900, and af 
Madame Barri ud over all their 
and les ifants t vears, their protit 
Barri, five in num- ‘ars will yet be 
ber—the e tj former proprietors, 

that pretty, blue de Vl Exposition in makine 

eyed = ten-vear-old has also made a valuab 

Marie, who some- patronage, and must be 

times helps Mam- All of this and much more 

ma Barri with the serving of black the plans of the Barris and the n 

at the lunch hour when the of Francois and Elise—the 


rumor 
Restaurant de Exposition is un- { oil-cloth is to take the 


place of thi 
usually crowded—all seven of the on the floor under the new régin 
parr act, were going to Paris, || Elise will not promote herself to 
Francois, the head Barri’s place as dame du comptoir 
the manner of gra- will continue to exercise needful 

eravely borne re- mies in the kitehen, and hire a wo 

has always dis- to preside over the 

tinguished M’si u Jean as patron. and black-coffee 
vou understand, has made 


cash-cour 
urn; these 
germane topies had 
arrangement to take over the lease, bis ested us very much. For, 
fixtures, and good-will of the res- 
taurant on West ty-sixth 
Street, and i 


morning coffee and 
noontime second bri 


is to marry Elise, fasts, and 
the assistant cook, before the : 


evening 
ners, we passed much 


Jarris depart from 


Né&«wsYork to visit 


snug, warm, wholesom« 


the Pacis si- smelling Restaurant d 


| 
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THE 


Exposition, where the cooking is su- 
reme and the prices reasonable, the pro- 
etor and his wife ever most solicitous 
r one’s comfort, and the company the 
‘ in New York—tfor it takes talent 


en to find the Restaurant de lV Exposi 


tion and genius to appreciate 1 


So there were some of us who felt as 
we were losing something that did 
wh toward making life worth living 

New York when we contemplated 
e departure of M’sieu Barri, the stout 


thoughtful, who, if 


will not let 


e comfortable, the 


approves of you wholly, 


sur waiter mix your salad-dressing, but 
nself does wonderful things with the 

and the vinegar and the salt: and 
ho, if your name has been signed to a 


tory or a drawing in a publication he ap- 


‘oves, or if your painting has been sold 


t a price which makes a news item about 
t, or your rhymes or your tunes are used 
will even bring 
chafing dish to the table 


a Broadway farce, 


uta next to 


ours, and compound therein a sauce for 


woodeoek which makes vou resolve to 


rite him an obituary to amaze the en 
ous angels. 


And then Madame Barri! 


Why, every 
ne of us has been in love Vi ith her the se 
lf-dozen years, and some of us have 


rushed up our French with ardor, just 
be able to 


earry conversation a 


further than 
M’sieu; il fait 
“Bon soir, M’sieu; il fait « 


She 


step 


two to echo her “ Bon 


our, beau temps!” 


or, 
e Vorage.” 


IS as rosy as her ten-ve ar-old Marie, 
nd from her high chair behind the eash- 
counter she beams down at us, always 


of black eof- 
fee or preserved strawberries, 


ready to set forth a portion 
which she 

that the 
and at all 
times and under all cireumstances keep- 


one serves, always watehful 


waiters neglect no customers, 


ing up a running conversation in the 
prettiest French Dve ever heard with 


M’sieu Barri, though he be out of sight, 
in the kitehen, or observing the weather 
at the front door, or at her side opening 
a bottle of party of 


philistines who have invaded our resort 


champagne for a 


to observe how artists and writers dine. 
Madame spoke fifteen or twenty words 
of English; one who was godless taught 


her how to compound a certain drink, and 
she was thereafter proud in the ability 
“ Mahn’ta 


to name it thus: Coque’ta,” 


OF 


which being her e to achieve 
Manhattan Cocktail and as it re 


mained that after a practice ot! 


like a hundred times a day 


for tive vears, indicates her average suc 
cess with the language. With M7’sieu 
it was ditterent he never failed to 
understand what was said to him in 
English, but no trick or trap could ever 


rench. 
fellow, 
close cropped on the 


induce him to speak a word but 


He 


with pointe a beard, 


was a big-faced, thick-necked 


cheeks, and pointed mustaches: a typi al 


Frenehman of the type of Coquelin, and 


lL alwavs fancied that if smooth-shaven li 


would have looked like the great come- 


dian—of whom, by-the-way, he was an ar- 


dent admirer, and he used sometimes to 
give us some ot Coquelin’s monologues 
a few ot our cottee 


us sat iate over 


It was a 


few davs betore the opening 
of a former Paris Exposition, that of 
1889, when a group of men standing near 


the American 


and 


the Edison exhibition in 


section observed a jaunty smiling 
young man, who approached an American 
artist in the group and said, * Hello, boss ; 
do vou remember n e?” 

The artist regarded the new-comer with 
much gray ity, and replie - 

“Your name is perfectly familiar to 
me, but your face has slipped my mind 
for the moment.” 

“ Say, 


You 


house 


boss jolly. 
me Barry Hash- 
You do Dublin 


Pete in eight rounds on de Bowery, and 


don’t vive me ho 


know Jack 


Jack. seen me 
you give me five out of de long green you 
win on me. Remember ?” 


The did then, 


greeted Jack with cordiality: introduced 


artist remember and 


and invited him 


Restaurant 


him to his companions, 
to lunch at the 
where the artist 


Thirion, 
po- 


liteness if Jaek had come to visit the Ex- 


inquired with great 


position, or to exhibit a model of a Bow- 


Jack again begged not 


told 


restauranf. 
to be oa jollied ” any 
story. 


ery 
more, and his 

He had quitted the prize-ring, he ex- 
plained—not because ot defeat, for he re 
tired the 
pion of the East Side; but he considered 


unbeaten catch - weight cham 


it a low way of earning a living; and any- 


how, the purses offered for unadvertised 
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at an hour’s no 


mis of saloons 


wer 
the robbe 
rs and handlers. So 


| | | 
‘hh reduced Dy 


to his hone st employmen 


the night na Bowery res 


where, though the wages were 


and meals were regular, and 
‘ould keep his self-respect, which 


being of a mental consti- 


could not do in the prize-ring 


this preserved him his own respect, 
him that of all his acquaintances 


ho agreed that a man must be SUuSspl- 


ciously lacking in proper spirit who would 
prefer to serve the midnight pork and 
, the dawn-hour cotfee rath 


er than stand in the lime-light of popu- 


larit certain te 

the 

ete In a 
sav. 


» centre on him who could 
end professional career of a Dublin 


punch. 


me pi ls tigured out 


had 
and | 


{ | 


Irom de gang ft 


eroisy, or 


ever, 
in which Jack explained 
into which he had fallen, 
the Restaurant Thirion. 
This social ostracism gave opportunity 
*a natural tendeney toward mental oe 
ons hours of the 
hunger of the Bow 
to the 


he long 


and in 
when even the 
erv sent no customers 


had he 


spirit, 


restaurant, 


and whe li, 


not been shunned asa 
of poor friends would have 

for an hour’s chat, Jack took 
‘eading the eg - cottee - stained 
printers and 
workmen on their way home from 


and 
other 
News- 


paper Row, with early copies of their pa- 


which 


hewspapers 


pers, looked over at their late suppers or 


early breakfasts, and left with Jack 


when they departed. 
“And I got 


show,” explained Jack: “ and, 


dis 


say ! it was 


reading about Paris 
writ up to beat de band. 


night, | 


Suddenly, one 
mind to fly de 
coop, to skip de whole game, and I learns 
dat de boodle I would just 


fetch me here in de steerage, and here I 


makes up me 


has saved 
| hever 
was furder from de Bowery before dan 
Island, and before I 
I'd never hear 
Say! put 


am, broke, and looking for a job. 


Coney struck you 


gents I taut American 


“1 again. me straight on 


how to get 


il job.’ 
Now it chanced that the Frenchman, a 
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tobacconist, in charge of an exhibit 


American cigarettes, wanted an Fy 


person to look after the disy 


keep it in order, 


speaking 


open and close 


booth, and act as janitor and cust 
and especially to direc A 
e shop of the Fr 
could 


generally, 


t t 
is tot 


‘nhehman, \ 
buy the cigarettes of ¢) 
country—that being 
all Americans atter one experienc 
re) cigarettes. A member ot 
lunch party knew of this opening. 
volunteered to 


the ch et desire 
ich 


serve as 

for Jack if he 

application for the place. 
This affair was worked off 

and without a hiteh. 


sponsor 


Such a 

us went to the tobaceonist 

al his 
learned 
wards M. Fouret, the tobaceonist, th 
he was a noted duellist 
that 


attract 


gave him such voluble ch pters of re 


mendation, hinted so adroi ly 


perience in combat—we 


assure dd 


strenuously Jack in himself wou 


be an the exhibition. 


ion to 


the hngarement | 


was made on 


ah equivaler 
which was 
than the Ameri 
and the differen: 
into honest M. Fouret’s pocket. 

We little anxiety to 
ourselves that Jack fulfilled our pr 


and was hired at 
fitteen dollars a week, 
tive dollars less 
hibitor a lowed, 
had no 


but this was soon pleasantly put 
In all that Exposition there was 
faithful, cheerful, 
as Jack. He 
the opening of the gates for empl 
until he was 


indefatigable 


never left the booth 


relieved by the ! 
the 
scrubbed, dusted, 


watchman at six in evening; 


swept, polished, fr 
morning to night 
the 
with visitors from many lands, and 
frequently 
lighted who 
trapped, and even bribed him into v 
nacular discourses. 

Say!” he 


all the time, how: er, 


exchanging most friendly greeti: 


surrounded by crowds of «i 


Americans, schemed, 


confided to me one d 

when I stopped to admire a new suit 

clothes he wore, as Parisian as the stone- 
of the Pont Neuf—“ say! I win des 
from de tips from de_ blokies 
what come here from Harlem and West 
chester and Chicago, and places like dos 
what never heard straight American talk 
ed before. Say! on de 


gets 


level, me lar 
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Willy 
t was so diffrunt 


Well, | 


dge must be 


here. 


are 


ay! wait till vou see me 


nest, she’s a queen! She 5 de 


, and a actress out 01 


vou'll fall de 


me 
staige. Say! 
u pipes her off.” 
We 


ret’s 


soon learned much of this. Papa 


daughter Lueille plaved 
the 


e Quartier Latin, and every hour « 


pretty 
t] Chatelet in 


e parts in Théatre 


+ 
Was not rehearsing she 
the 


the 
Visit Jack 


she 


» be tound n aleove where Jack Was 


taking care of cigarette exhibition. 


her first 
f her relationship to his employer, so 


pon Was hot aware 


hen she walked behind the railing, sat 
‘amp-stool, took out 


the « and 


ae] 
Fach 


ut gallantly attentive. 


gown on 


me sewing, was a little surprised, 
He took off his 
lat little hat with such lightning angular 
veeps of his arm, replaced it with sucha 
so often, 
discovered from 
the hat trick 
hospitable greeting, 

Then he rattled off 
omments on the passing throng, which 


nap, and repeated the operation 
hat Lucille, when 
] 


k’s friendly 


she 
smiles that 
was by of 


laughed delightedly. 


way 


vere addressed to her so pointedly that 
blushes 


iter and 

mighty effort, she explained, “ Je no spek 
Ainglaish.” 

Therefore Jack made a momentous 

solve; 


at last, ¢ many by a 


re- 


for after staring at her incredu- 
lously—it took him many, many months 
actually to comprehend that there were 
intelligent people who really could not 
speak English he said, in a tone of set- 
tled determination, 

“Den, be gee 
V’ll speak French.” 


And he did. 


I mean to be 


if you no speak English, 


as saying that 
that made himself 
comprehended in language of the lips, the 
eyes, the shoulders, the hands, to the fair 


understood 


from moment Jack 


Lucille, and never a word of English did 
he once address to her. 

Every day she came and every second 
of the time she was there Jack was re- 
peating phrases which she would set for 
him. A dozen, a score, a hundred times 
he would repeat a sentence after her, un- 
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and laugh 
not there, 

‘+k, with a duster in one hand, 
the other 


Professor 


and in 


an open the excellent 


Marchand’s / n 


We uld pore over 


onversa 
lessons ther 
‘th, ting nh and boxes a 
went every 
often 
played, 


but 
Lue 


repeating 


evening t some theatre, 


to the ¢ 


and he 


most 
ille 
the 
is The’ m3 ate 


hatelet, where 
actors’ 
only at 
restauran 
lish spo 

ian, whi h 
American 


that an was 


Was surprised not to tind Jack 


ard that an American ambas- 


sador to France mastered the language of 


that country in three months, and there is 
a story ot a bank clerk, transferred from 
New York to Paris, who supplied himself 

the lan 
But Jack 


ceased speaking English one minute, and 


with a working knowledge of 


on the 


vovage over. 
took up French the next; and though in 
earrying out his determination he 
orade red thie 

was misdirected by 


went 


tray in omnibuses, wrong 
dishes at restaurants, 
seats for the 


still he 


up, and was soon able to Say a great Many 


policeme n, reserved theatre 
wrong performances, never gave 
and 
her 
In a month his French was 
English i 
two months he could say “ Avez-vous vu,” 
with a the 
on™ and which de 
lighted Lueille; and in three months he 


things to Lucille without prompting, 
of a kind which appeared to interest 
very much. 


better than his ever was; In 


Ste... distinction between 


sounds 00” eu” 
was master of a vocabulary and a _ pro- 
nunciation which only one teacher, Dan 
Cupid, has ever been able to impart in 
so short a course of instruction. 

Lucille, Cupid’s interpreter, had mad 
several desperate efforts to obtain a re- 
advantage, but when 
we showed such wild delight at her sing 


ciproeal one day 


ing “ Dere’s only dis woild 


for 


one goil in 
that 
. . 
was awry, and thereafter contined her ef- 


me,” she suspect something 


forts strictly to “Je no spek Ainglaish.” 

This was on the oceasion of a Sunday 
trip arranged by Jack, to which he in 
vited a few of to Lucille and 


us meet 


co jewer, mong 
“Oh, vou mamma in for French, eh 
ck rior 
teacher. set t 
i] daugh he di 
i top of Ss 
dead when 
a hegro. 


HARPER'S 


Englishman overcon 


But 


help 


the host. 
to the 


lyre aktast, came 


kit ‘hen and 
throwing 

id helped Madame se table, 
th chef and Madame treated 


ho was deserving, 


Wi vere 


him as 


W who might have 


human who, in short 


almos 
showed 


ssiduously 


rudimentary qualities which, if 


cultivated, might make him 
as a Frenchman! 


did 


forever stumbling for 


almost as good 


Jack was happy: he told 
a vord, 
the de- 


and was frankly a favor- 


tricks, 
stories 
and forever being 
lighted Lueilk 
ite with all the 
That 


playe d low 


prompted by 


company, with 
Miton - Muller, 


characters, 


One 


ception. was who 


comedy and who 
was then 
lish lord, which he was to play with an 
English accent. He 


lines of his part and asking Jack to re- 


studying the part of an Eng- 


was always reciting 


peat them, and then copying Jack’s ae- 
Yet he 
laughed at instead of with him, and was 
particularly caustic in his only half-aside 
Jack Lucille 


in their glances. 


eent. alone sneered at Jack, 


comments when and 


were 
tender 


noticeably I was 
Miton-Muller at the 
breakfast table ceased even to half con- 
ceal dislike of 


spe cial eause 


results. 


Lon) 
feartul of 


his Jack, and made its 


each moment more plain. 


But even when his mimiery, his com- 


ments, and allusions were openly insult- 
the 
actor to recite some more of his speeches, 


ing, Jack would only smile and ask 
so that he could repeat them and give the 
actor a the dialect. 
This more because 
Jack had contided to 


chance to practise 
the 


us his low opinion 


astonished me 
of the actor, and usually he was prompt to 
Now 


he see med determined that there should 


back such an opinion with his fists. 


MONTHLY 
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be no quarrel, and 

twice he purposely 

keep the actor from hysterie 
So t 


ne day came to an 


open quarrel, though we 
much that it should, and bet 
return, the state 

the actor’s and 
Lucille and each ot 

day 
ealls 


notes 


several of us An 


received from a commission 


bearing from Jack, 


meet him at the 
We 


excitement 


exhibition 
him in 
which 


explain unti hic 


found 


and out of hearing 


grounds, 
Fouret. The tobaceonist w: 
in a state 
Ile threatening 
with amazing volubility, 


of unsuppressed excite 


was lecturing and 
and, 
k 


closing hour came, paid Jac 
due him to that moment, and 
bill 


to him also gave hi 


twenty - frane and piece 
counted out 
rent of mixed threats, advice, and cu 
Jack took all this with foreed ealmn 
and at last departed with us, 
Papa Fouret an adieu of exaggerat 
lite hess, 

All the way to the restaurant wher 
were to have an early dinner Jack 
his 


practising sounds of “o” 


deavored to control emotions | 
and “a.” 
“Didon diné, dit-on, du dos dodu 
dindon,” he muttered over and over, 
then would break off with: 


queered 


“and de act 
de old man; 
du dos dodu d’ 
Denis. Der 
dined, they say, du dos dodu of a turk 


mug wid 


iat win de goil, or else 


me 


dindon me name is 
I'll show ’em what a Bowery boy is lik: 
d’un dindon!” 

At dinner he imparted to us the caus 
of his troubled mind. Lucille had w 
his heart; he had told her so, and she had 
made a confession which seemed to hin 
them and 
But he had not counted upon 


to leave no obstacle between 
happiness. 
two things, whieh proved large and trou 
Miton - Muller’s love 
for Lucille, and Papa Fouret’s ambitious 
plans for her. The latter looked to her 
the rising with ap 
proval, and was convulsed with rage and 
indignation when Miton-Muller had called 


blesome obstacles — 


marriage to actor 


{ 
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some othe nerabe rs f the Chatelet eom- ht 
pany at tel cle la Péche Miraculk use, Luc 
which, as every one knows who likes of jea 
gyoujons tried a moment atter thev are iw t] 
taken Tron the water, is on the Seine, wond 
near the last steamboat-landing before re we t 
vou reach the Sévres fac tory. affaiy 
Many times had I been there before, k’s fe 
but never had I seen the proprietor—who r was } 
ws LiKe Wise the ( al the mira ‘ulous 
fisherman, for he scooped the swimming rie 
oujons out of the sunken trap in the 
river never be fore, | sav, did see 
any American or 
the awf Jack pre 
Ok l he eould 
lee lear of 
iver, P; 
mid | 
be 
1e wat 
| 


that morning and contided 


suspicions regarding the state of Lu- 


ipon him 
e’s heart, and then had those suspi- 
us contirmed, first by Lucille herself, 
with the fact, and by 


‘k also, when he was commanded to ex- 


nen charged 


n. Jack had sent a note to Lucille 
the same commissionnaire who had 
wht us, and had received a_ reply 


ch informed him that affairs stood in 
lesperate straits. 
Papa Fouret had threatened, and Mam- 


a Fouret—who 


was a terrible person, 
Tack said had agreed that unless Lu- 


lle promised to marry Miton-Muller as 
soon as the banns could be published, 
they—papa and would 
upon an immediate civil marriage—even 


mamma insist 

n the morrow! 

Thus Lucille, who intimated 
that she was being too closely watched to 
Jack at the Exposition that day, 
ind also hinted that her fond heart rested 
contident in the power of her big Ameri- 


wrote 


visit 


can lover to devise some plan for its hap- 
piness. 

Jack’s misery Was greatest because he 
could not go to Lucille, take her hand, 
march forth to the nearest magistrate, 
and be married. That what he 
would have done at home, and it was hard 
for him to understand that laws, cus- 
state and family econtrol, and a 
multitude of other things were so dif- 


was 


toms, 


ferent in France that his simple plan 
must be abandoned. Ilis alternative 
amazed us. Mamma Fouret, he said, 


went to the theatre every evening with 
Lucille, left her at the stage-door, went to 
the patisserie next door, where she sat 
knitting, and drinking sweetened water 
with the proprietress, until the close of 
the performance, when she went to Lu- 
cille’s dressing-room, and then home with 
her. That prevented Jack’s seeing his 
lady-love before or after the performance. 
Jack knew these plans well, having often 
been to the theatre at night, where he 
was welcomed by the stage-manager as a 
distinguished American actor looking for 
a play—thus Lucille had introduced him 

and the stage- manager happened to 
have several plays for whose disposal to 
a rich American actor-manager he would 
receive a Jack was, 
indeed, a favorite behind the scenes, hav- 
ing distributed compliments and sample 


nice commission. 
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boxes of cigarettes there in profusion at 
all his visits. 

“But what of all this?’ we inquired, 
puzzled, when Jack had told us this. 

“T know Miton-Mulier’s part for to 
Jack answered, in French, but 
with a slow wink which was pure Bowery. 

“ But even so?” 


night,” 


In his excitement Jack fell into Eng- 
lish: “If he 
speak his part, I will be!” 

We looked at Jack and 
tonished. 


ain't dere to go on and 
each other, as 
Then light began to dawn on 
the mind of him who had seen Jack in 
the prize-ring. His suspicions were mere 
ly suggested by his tone, as he asked, 
“ But, Jack, what would keep Miton- 
Muller from playing his part to-night?” 
“Do you remember the noimes he eall- 
ed me yestiday ?” Jack, looking at 
us, each in turn, with a significant grin. 
We remembered. 
the kind he 
resque easily to forget. 
“Well,” said Jack, “ I’ve 


bigger 


said 


French “ names ” of 


referred to are too pictu- 


put 
him to sleep for less 


many a 
mug dan 
cause.” 

Then we all set to work to tell Jack 
something about the French laws and 
Paris sentiment in the matter of what is 
known at home as assault and battery. 
We impressed upon him that you may 
cane, or, upon reasonable provocation, 
shoot or stab an enemy in Paris; you may 
blackguard him until you are blue in the 
cheat 
about him, run over him witl 


face; may him, lie to him and 
a carriage, 
steal his savings by a swindling scheme, 
steal his wife by any device you please, 
and under the will be 
found to protect you, or lighten your pun- 
ishment. But to strike a Frenchman 
with your fist is to invite swift, sure, and 
awful legal penalties. Thus the nation 
seeks to protect itself from utter anni- 
hilation. Were the penalties less awful 
against knocking down citizens of Paris 
who deserve such 


yet, law, means 


American 
and English visitors would long ago have 


treatment, 


laid low the city’s whole male population. 

We begged Jack, whatever his plans 
might be, to therefrom all 
thought of personally disabling his rival 
by the means which had answered so 
well in the ease of Dublin Pete. 

But Jack’s fighting blood was up—and 
he was in love! 


eliminate 


|__| 
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He merely wanted to know if any of 
the Americans there present would help 
him; and they, having given the impetu- 
ous youth due warning, and all being 
anxious to aid a deserving countryman, 
punish a Frenchman, or produce excite- 
ment of any kind, swore to be his seconds 
in any manner required. 

Much heartened and encouraged by 
these protestations, Jack outlined his 
plans: He knew the route his rival took 
in walking from his rooms to the theatre. 
Part of it lay through the Rue des 
Quatre Vents, a short, quiet street, which 
at that hour would be sure to be deserted, 
except possibly by an officer Jack des- 
ignated as a “ cop,” and if we would un- 
dertake to engage said officer round a 
corner when signalled to do sO by Jack, 
he would take care of the rest. 

A Paris policeman can be won to po- 
lite and patient attention by the simple 
process of addressing him as “ Monsieur,” 
and one of Jack’s friends did so engage 
the attention of the gendarme at the cor- 
ner of the Rue de la Seine, to which the 
militant lover accompanied his seconds, 
and where he left them. 

“Would M’sieu the officer be so good 
as to direct to the Rue Vaugirard?” He 
would. “ Ah, but was that the rue where 
the “bus passed which carried one to the 
Pont de la Concorde?” No—but close 
to it. “Ah, would he be so kind, then, 
as to,” ete. 

“Tlow stupid you are!” said one of 
the party, suddenly, to the questioner, and 
all laughed uproariously, close to the ears 
of the amused officer. 

That was to drown the yells of fright 
and agony which came to us from down 
the quiet little street. 

The officer was thanked effusively; and 
was still being thanked when Jack came 
along, breathing a bit hard, but with a 
smile of great joy and triumph. We 
again thanked the officer, and hurried 
from him. 

Jack was epigrammatic and enigmatic. 
“Miton-Muller would play no part that 
night, unless he played in a mask and on 
crutches,” was all he would say as to the 
result of the encounter between the ri- 
vals. 

“ When he comes to,” Jack added, as we 
hurried toward the theatre, “he'll go to 
a doctor first, and then to the police. 


The last place he'll suggest to the pol 
to tind me in will be the theatre, and } 
fore he gets there, if he ever does 
night, [ll be gone, and so will Lucille. 

This was still mystie. Jack asked \ 
to be in the audience, and act on 
hint we received there, and without n 
explanation left us at the stage entra: 
of the theatre, and we proceeded to 
auditorium, wondering what was to hay 
pen next. 

The curtain was up, the play had be 
proceeding fifteen minutes, when Lucil 
made her entrance. She was supp: 


to be a milliner who, the plot of the pl: 

as already developed made us aware, wa 
nervously expecting a visit from an En; 
lishman, Milor Albion, who, the audienc 
already knew, was pursuing her strictly 
in accordance with the dramatic rules 
governing the actions of a low-comedy 
English character in a scene with a sou 
brette character. 

Lucille’s nervousness won murmurs of 
approval from the audience. — Her voic 
trembled, and she shook with what was 
supposed to be comic terror as her fright- 
ened glance turned toward the door 
which Milor was expected. 

He came, a big figure wearing a short 
blond wig, long blond side whiskers, with 
a very red face, monocle, very bagey 
trousers very much rolled up—in short, 
the typical French stage Briton. Befor 
he spoke a word his appearance evoke 
roars of laughter: his head was shot for- 
ward, his chin was belligerently extended ; 
in his right hand he loosely swung a 
heavy stick; his left arm hung fixed and 
straight at his side, the hand spread and 
turned at a right angle from his body, 
palm down. 

At Milor’s first words the roars of 
laughter turned to screams of delight. 
Only we were dumb, for the make-up was 
the make-up of Miton-Muller, but the 
voice was the voice of Jack. 

Suddenly the house became silent: the 
actor’s English accent was too good to be 
lost in the sound of applause! 

Involuntary comments escaped from 
some of those around us. “ Excellent!” 
“ Perfect!” “One would not suspect 
Miton - Muller of such magnificent mim 
iery !” 

Jack was superbly cool. He drawled 
his love-making lines in a manner sup- 


x 
é 
: 


English; stumbled 
English gawkiness; 


osed to be exactly 
bout with perfect 
tripped over his stick, dropped his mon- 
ele, ran into furniture, blustered and 
gged, and finally flopped down on his 
and box the 
trom Lucille, all in a manner which had 


i 


Knees, received a on ears 
the audience shrieking again. 

he turned toward us 
ind said rapidly in English, “* Have a ear- 
riage ready at de end of dis act,” and the 
supposed Miton - Muller’s tluency in the 


Still on his knees, 


English language was greeted with an- 
other roar. Jack soon made the hu- 
miliated exit of Mulor, and house 
rang with the triumph of Miton-Muller. 


the 


To the earriage which we had waiting 
from there 
eame Jack, in his Milor make-up, and 
Lucille, appearing to be an ancient lady 


not far the stage-door soon 


much in need of assistance from her es- 
eort. 

At the railway station, where we waited 
for the midnight train to Calais, Jack 
told us a little of what had happened. He 
reported to the stage - manager that Mi- 
ton-Muller had met with an accident, and 
he, Jack, proposed going on in his part, 
which 
thing 


he knew. There was simply no- 
that could be 
Jack had appeared, as we saw. 


and 
He had 
seen Lucille for only a few minutes be- 
fore the curtain went up, but in that time 
his Bowery impetuosity had induced her 
to agree to his plans—which she had but 
half understood—and fortune had favor- 
ed their escape from the theatre—Lucille 


else done, so 
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by the doorkeeper, Jack 
supposed to be going next door with a 
message to Lucille’s mother. 

As we stood in the shadow at the sta 
tion 


unrecognized 


we saw an agent de police closely 
smooth-faced 


but he took no notice of the bewhiskered 


observing every foreigner, 
Englishman helping an old lady into the 
train carriage. 


that of us 
chanced to meet the stage-manager of the 
Chatelet 
address. 


It was a vear later one 


Theatre, who asked for Jack's 
IIe said that they were to put on 
a play soon having a dialect part,in which 
could 
repeating his phenomenal success of the 
night he with Lucille. The 
man inquired of had recently seen Jack 


Jack make fame and fortune by 


ran away 


in New York, and gave his address to 
the manager, without, however, saying 


anything of his cireumstances. The man- 
Was received 


Lucille, and, 


wrote, and an answer 
in due time. It 
translated, 


ager 
was from 
read: 


“My pear M. Le Directeur, 
my husband, and I are too favored by the 
flattering expectation in our little Res 
taurant de Exposition, here in the grand 
city of New York, to contemplate with 
enthusiasm agreeable a re-entrance upon 


Jean, 


the scene, Moreover, Jean can ho longer 
speak with the accent English. 
Agree all my sentiments the most dis- 


tinguished. Barri.” 


MILOR ALBION 


| 
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MY ROSE 
BY ELLEN M. H. GATES 


Y Rose! My Rose! I loved Vou so; 
With tireless eyes I watched you grow; 
From fields afar your roots were brought; 
Your life was all my own, I thought. 


[ proudly watched your leaves unfold; 
No King might buy you with his gold: 


So sweet you were, so wondrous fair, 
No Queen should bind you in her hair. 


When Northern winds were loud and chill, 
And frosts were whitening vale and hill, 

I said, “ Not any blast that blows 

Shall play too roughly with my Rose.” 


It Suns above you fiercely beat, 

I screened you from their glare and heat, 
And prayed that only gentlest dew 

And softest rains might water you. 


On shining slope, in shaded grot, 
Were countless blooms: T saw them not, 
Nor missed TI them in any wise, 


Though dead they lay before my eves, 


One day, just when the Sun was low, 
The patient gardener, walking slow, 
Paused by my Rose-tree for a while, 
Then looked at me with curious smile. 


I scarcely dared to lift my eves. 

I knew he was both kind and wise, 
And all too plain my heart could guess 
His gaze had pierced my selfishness. 


He spoke no word of praise or blame. 
Just smiled on me and named my name, 
And raised his hand as if to bless, 
Then left me there in loneliness. 


Next morn, in distant garden-close, 
Deep-rooted, radiant, grew my Rose. 
[ looked at it through palings tall 
My Rose that missed me not at all! 


How fair it was! I grew content, 

So plain the thing the gardener meant; 
In days or centuries yet to be, 

The Rose would be returned to me! 


And now I notice, when I pass, 
Thy golden sheen on grain and grass 
And kin to me in all their needs 


Are common flowers and way-side weeds. 


a 
| 


, 
* 
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\ a cation would have been avery long one 
eautiful if they had had the ordering of it. My 
summer landlady might have been pleased to have 
morning me stay, but if I had agreed to pay my 
when slowly board during my absence IT do not doubt 
[wheeled my that my empty room would have ocea 
way along sioned her no panes of regret. IT had 
the principal friends in the village, but as they knew 
street of the it was a matter of course that I should 
village of go away during the vaeation, they seem 
Walford. <A li » valise was strapped in ed be perfectly reconciled to the 
front of my bievele, my coat, rolled into faet 
| compass, was securely tied under As I passed small house which was 
and I was starting out to spend the abode of my laundress, my mental 
ication. depression was inereased by the action of 
was the teacher of the village school, her oldest son. This little fe llow, proba- 
eful institution had been closed bly five vears of age, and the eondition 
season the day before, much tothe of whose countenance indicated that his 
tification of pedagogue and scholars. mother’s art was seldom exercised upon 
S position was not at all the summit it, was playing on the sidewalk with 
/my youthful ambition. In faet, Thad his sister, somewhat younger and much 
een very much disappointed when I dirtier. 
found myself obliged to accept it, but As I passed the little chap he looked 
vhen I left college my financial condi- up and in a sharp, clear voice he cried 
tion made it desirable for me to do some- ‘*Good-by! Come back soon!” These 
thing to support myself while engaged in words eut into my soul. Was it possible 
some of the studies preparatory to a legal that this little ragamuffin was the only 
ireer. one in that Village who was sorry to see 
[ have never considered myself a senti- me depart and who desired my return? 
mental person, but I must admit that I And the acuteness of this eut was not de 
did not feel very happy that morning, creased by the remembrance that on sev 
and this state of mind was occasioned en- eral oceasions when he had accompanied 
tirely by the feeling that there was no his mother to my lodging I had 
one who seemed to be in the least sorry him small coins. 
that I was going away. My boys were 


viven 


I was beginning to move more rapidly 
so delighted to give up their studies that along the little path, well worn by many 
they were entirely satisfied to give up rubber tires, which edged the broad road 
their teacher, and I am sure that my va- Way, when I perceived tl e doctor’s daugh- 
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ter standing at thie gate of her fathers 

front yard As 1 knew her ve \ wel 

and she happened to be st imiding Lhere 


and looking in my direction, | felt that 
it would be the proper thing for me to 
stop and speak to her, and so I dis 


mo inted and proceeded to roil \ bievel 


up to the 


As the 


vate 


doctor's daughter stood looking 


over the vate, her hands clasped the tops 
of the two central pickets 

Good- morning,” said she *T sup 
pose, Trom your carrving baw@ace, that 
vou are starting off for vour vacation 


How far do 


you expect to vo on your 
wheel, and do you travel alone 

My only plan,” I answered, ‘‘is to 
ride over the hills and far awav! How 


far I really do not know; and I shall be 
alone except for this good companion 


And as | 


of my bievele 
* Your wheel 


COMpPahlon, 


said so patted the handlebar 


does seem to bea sort of 


shie said: “not SO food 


is a horse, but better than nothing. | 


should ivelling all by yourself 


vou would have quite a 


friendly feeling for it Did you ever 
think of giving it a name 
“Oh ves.” said I. have named it 


I call it a * Bievele of 
“Ts there any 


she asked “It 


Cathay.’’ 


sense in such a name?” 


is like part of a quotation 


from Tennyson, isn’t it? IT forget the first 
of it.’ 

“You are right.” said. * Better 
fifty vears of Europe than a eycle of 


Cathay.” I cannot tell you exactly why, 
but that seems to suggest a good name 
for a bieve le.” 

‘But your machine has two wheels,” 
said she 
Better 
than two eveles of ¢ ‘athas 
said | Every 
one speaks of a bieyecle as a wheel, and I 
shall not introduce the plural into the 
name of my good steed.” 


‘Therefore you ought to say, 


hundred years of Europe 


‘I bow to eustom,” 


‘And you don’t know where your Ca 
thay is to be?” she asked. 

I smiled and shook my head. “No,” 
I answered, ‘*but I hope my eyele will 
carry me safely through it.” 

The doctor’s daughter looked past me 
across the road. ** L wish I were a man,” 
said she, “‘and could go off as I pleased, 
as you do! It must be delightfully inde 
pendent 

I was about to remar 


k that too much 


MAGAZINE 


Independence Is not aitogether delight 


but she suddenly spore 


You carry very little with vou 
long journey,’ and as she said this 
grasped the pickets of the gate more 


ly I could see the contraction « 
museles of her white hands It see) 
is if she were restraining something 


Oh, this isn’t all my baggage,” | 


plied 


**T sent on a large bag to W 


ton IT suppose I shall be there in a 
ple of days, and then T shall forward 
bug to some other place.” 


‘I do not suppose vou have packed 
any medicine among vour other thir 
don't 
you often needed medicine.” 


she asked. look as tho 


I laughed as I replied that in the e 
of my life I had taken very little 

‘But if vour cyele starts off ro 
early in the morning,” she said, ** or ke 


on late in the evening, vou ought to 


able to defend yourself against mala 


I do 


not know what sort of a count 


Cathay may be, but I should not 
surprised if vou found it full of 
Malaria 


pe opie, vou 


morning Vapors has a fa 


for strong know Just 


here a minute, please.” and with that s 
turned and ran into the house 

L had 
since I had begun to know her, althou 
at first I had it a little hard to 
come acquainted with her. 

She 


liked the daughter ¢ 


found 


Was the treasurer of the litera 
society of the village. and I was its seer 


tary We had 


times, and IT found her a very straight 


to work together 


some 
ward girl in her accounts and in every 
other way 

In about a minute she returned, carr 
ing a little pasteboard box 

** Here are some one-grain quinine cap 
sules,” she said. ‘There is no taste to 
them, and I am sure that if you get into a 
low country it would be a 2ood thing fo 
least one of them every 
People may have given you 
all sorts of things for your journey, but | 


to take at 
morning, 


you 


do not believe any one has given you 
this.” And she handed me the box ov: 
the top of the gate. 

I did not say that her practical litt) 
present was the only thing that anybody 
had given me, but I thanked her very 
heartily, and assured her that I woul 
take one every time I thought I neede 
it. Then, as it seemed proper to do so 
straightened up my bicycle as if T woul 


\ 


0 
-~ 
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mount it. 
top of the two palings 

** When father comes home,” she said, 
‘he wil! be sorry to find that he had 1 
a chance to bid you good by. 
the way,” she added, q uckly, 7 
there will be 
society. 


t 


And, by 
Vou 
meeting of the 
Did you write out any minutes 


one more j 


for the last evening, and would you like 
me to read them for you 
‘Upon 


my word!” I exelaimed 


Again her fingers clutehed the 


DAUGHTER 


have forgotten all about it L made 


written 


rough notes, but I have 


no 
thing.” 
“Well. 


Slié 


thing 


it doesn’t matter in the le 
said quickly remember 


that happe ned, and IT will 


minutes and read them for you; that is, if 
vou want me to.” 


IT assured her that nothing would please 


me better, and we talked a ] » about the 


minutes, after which I 


aft 
; 4 | 
| ay 
4 
write the 
thought I ought 
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not to keep her standing at the gate any 


longer. So | took leave of her. and we 
shook hands over the cate This was 
the tirst time I had ever shaken hands 

th the doctor's daueliter, for she was a 


reserved girl, and hitherto I had merely 


Do ved toner 

As | sped away down the street and out 
Into the open country my heart was a 
good deal lighter than it had been when I 


be 


pleasant to leave that village, which had 


. 
gan my journey. It was certainly 


been my home for the greater part of a 
year, Without the feeling that there was 
no one init who eared for me, even to the 
extent of a little box of quinine capsules, 

It was about the middle of the after 
noon that [ found myself bowling along 
a smooth highway, bordered by trees and 
stretching itself almost upon a level far 
away into the distanee. Had I been a 
scorcher, here would have been a chance 
to do a little record-breaking, for I was a 
powerful and practised wheelman. But 
IT had no desire to be extravagant with 
my energies, and so contented myself with 
rolling steadily on at a speed moderate 
enough to allow me to observe the eoun 
try I was passing through. 

There were not many people on the 
road, but at some distanee ahead of me I 
saw a Woman on a wheel She was not 
going rapidly, and I was gaining on her. 
Suddenly, with no reason whatever that | 
could see, her machine gave a twist, and 
although she put out her foot to save her 
self, she fell to the ground. Instantly ] 
pushed forward to assist her, but before I 
could reach her she was on her feet. She 
made a step toward her bieyele, which lay 


in the middle of the road, and then she 


stopped and stood still. IT saw that she 
was hurt, but I could not help a sort of 
inward smile. ‘It is the old way of the 
world.” I thought Would the Fates 


have made that young woman fall from 
ner bievele if there had been two men 
coming along on their wheels?” 

As I j imped from my machine and ap 
proached her she turned her head and 
looked at me. She was a pale girl, and 
her face was troubled. When I asked her 
if she had hurt herself, she spoke to me 
without the slightest embarrassment or 
hesitation 

‘IT twisted my foot in some way.” she 
said. ‘‘and I do not know what I am 
going to do. It hurts me to make a step, 


and I am sure I cannot work my wheel. 


Have you far to go?” I asked. 

‘I live about two miles from here.’ 
answered. “Ido not think I have sp) 
ed my ankle, but it hurts. Perhaps, ho 
ever, if I rest for a little while I may 
able to walk.” 

‘I would not try to do that,” said 
* Whatever has happened to your foot ¢ 
ankle, you would certainly make it v 
much worse by walking such a dista: 
Perhaps I can ride on and get you a co 
vevance?” 

‘You would have to go a long Way 
get one,” she answered. ‘‘We do ». 
keep a horse. I don't really 

‘Don't trouble yourself in the least, 
I said. **T can take you to your hon 
Without any difficulty whatever. If 
will mount your machine I will push y: 
along very easily.” 

‘But then you would have to wa 
yourself,” she said, quickly, and pu 
your W hee] too.” 

Of course it would not have been a 
cessary for me to walk, for I could ha 
ridden my bieyele and have pushed he 
along on her own, but under the cireum 
stances I did not think it wise to risk this 
So I accepted her suggestion of walking 
as if nothing else could be done. 

“Oh, do not mind walking a | 
said Il. ‘*I am used to it, and as I have 
been riding for a long time, it would be a 
relief to me.” 


She stood perfectly still, apparentiy 
afraid to move lest she should hurt her 
foot, but she raised her head and fixed a 
pair of very large blue eves upon me 
is too kind in you to offer to do that! 
But I do not see what else is to be done. 
But who is going to hold up my wheel 
while you help me to get on it?” 

“Oh, IT will attend to all that.” said I, 
and picking up her bieyele, I brought it 
to her. She made a little step toward it, 
and then stopped. 

* You mustn't do that.” said I. I will 
put vou on.” And holding her bieyele 
upright with my left hand, I put my right 
arm around her and lifted her to the seat 
She was sueli a childlike, sensible young 
person that L did not think it necessary 
to ask any permission for this action, nor 
even to allude to its necessity. 

* Now you might guide yourself with 
the handle-bar,” I said. ** Please steer 
over to that tree where I have left my 
machine.” I easily pushed her over to 
the tree, and when I had laid hold of my 


bieyele with my left hand, we slowly pro 


ceeded along the smooth road, 
“*T think you would better take your 
feet from the pedals,” said I, 


the 


‘and put 
motion must 


It is better to have your in 


them on the coasters 
hurt you. 
jured foot raised, anyway, as that will 
Keep the blood from running down into 
it and giving you more pain.” 

She instantly adopted my suggestion, 
and presently said, ** That is a great deal 
more pleasant, and [am sure it would be 
better for my foot to keep it still. 1 do 
It is 
possible to give a foot a bad twist with 


hope IT haven't sprained my ankle! 


out spraining it, isn’t it?” 

I assented, and as I did so I thought it 
would not be difficult to give a bad twist to 
any part of this slenderly framed young 
creature, 

** How 
asked 


did 
-not that IL needed to inquire, for 


vou happen to 


ny own know ledge of wheeleraft assured 
me that she had tumbled simply because 
she did not know how to ride 

*T haven't the slightest idea,” 
‘The first thing I 


swered. Khe 


going over, and | wish I had not tried to 
save myself. It would have been better 
to go down bodily.” 

As we went on she told me that she had 
not had much practice, as it had been but 
become the 
this 
the first trip she had ever taken by her- 


a few weeks since she had 


possessor of a wheel, and that was 


self She had always rone mn company 
With some one, but to day she had thought 
like 


she was able to take care of herself 


other girls. Finding her so entirely free 
fromconventional embarrassment, | made 
bold to give hera little advice on the sub 
ject of wheeling in general, and she seem 
ed entirely willing to be instructed. In 
fact, as LT went on with my little discourse 
I began to think that I would much rather 

At first sight the 
my might 
have been taken for a schoolgirl, but her 
would 


teach girls than boys 


voung person under charge 


conversation have soon removed 


that illusion 

We had proceeded more than a mile 
when suddenly I felt a very gentle tap 
nose, and at the same 


on the end of my 


moment the young lady turned her head 


tad 
| PUT ON MY COAT 
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toward me and exclaimed: * It’s going to 


ra I felta drop!” 

I will walk faster,” I said, ‘‘and no 
doubt I will get you to your house before 
the shower 1s is At any rate, | 

ope you Wout be much wet.” 

() t doesn’t matter about me in the 
eas she said LI shall be at home and 
can put on dry elothes, but you will be 
soaked through and have to goon. You 
haven tany coat on! 


f had known there was any proba 
bility of rain, | should have put on my 
coat before L started out on this somewhat 
musual method of travelling, but there 
aS ho help for it now, and all | could 
do is to hurry on, From walking fast 
I be van to trot The drops were coming 
down quite frequently. 
‘Won't that tire vou dreadfully?” she 


Sala 


Not at all,” I replied. ‘*T could run 
Ke this Tor a lone distance 


he looked ipat me witha little smile. 
I think she must have forgotten the pain 
n her loot 

It must be nice to be strone like that.” 
s} © said 

Now the rain came down faster, and 
ny companion declared that | ought to 
stop and put on my coat. 1 agreed to 
this. and when I came to a suitable tree 
by the road-side, I carefully leaned her 
against it and detached my coat from my 
bievele Bui just as I was about to put 
ton I glanced at the young girl, She 
had on athin shirt-waist. and I could see 
that the shoulders of it were already wet. 
I advanced toward her, holding out my 
coat. **T must lay this over you,” I said. 
‘IT am afraid now that I shall not get 
you to your home before it begins to rain 
hard 

She turned to me so suddenly that I 
made ready toeatch her if her unguarded 
movement should overturn her machine. 
“You mustn't do that at all!” she said. 
‘Tt doesn’t matter whether I am wet or 
not. I do not have to travel in wet 
clothes, and you do. Please put on your 
coat and let us hurry!” 

I obeved her, and away we wentagain, 
the rain now coming down hard and fast. 
For some minutes she did not say any 
thine: but I did not wonder at this, for 
circumstances were not favorable to con 
versation. But presently, in spite of the 
rain and our haste, she spoke 


It must seem dreadfully ungrateful 


and hard-hearted in me to say to you. 
after all vou have done for me, that ‘yo 
must go on in the rain. Anybody Wo ile 
think that I ought to ask you to come int 
our house and wait until the storm is ove) 
But, really, 1 do not see how I ean do it 

I urged her not for a moment to thin 
of me. IL was hardy, and did not min 
rain, and when I was mounted upon my 
wheel the exercise would keep me warn 
enough until I reached a place of shelte: 

‘1 do not like it,” she said. “It 
cruel and inhuman, and nothing you 
can say will make it any better. But 
the fact is that I find myself in a very 
Well, I do not know what to say about i 
You are the school-teacher at Walford 
are you not?” 

This question surprised me, and I a 
sented quickly, wondering what woul 
come next. 

thought so,” she said. have 
seen you on the road on your wheel, ani 
some one told me who you were. Ane 
now, since you have been so kind to mi 
I am going to tell you exactly why | 
cannot ask you to stop at our house 
Everything is all wrong there to-day 
and if I don’t explain what has happer 
ed, you might think that things are worse 
than they really are, and I wouldn't want 
anybody to think that.” 

1 listened with great attention, for | 
saw that she was anxious to free herse 
of the imputation of being inhospitable 
and although the heavy rain and my 
rapid pace made it sometimes difficult to 
catch her words, I lost very little of her 
story. 

see,” said she, father is 
very fond of gardening, and he takes 
great pride in his vegetables, especial|y 
the early ones. He has peas this vear 
ahead of everybody else in the neighbor 
hood, and it was only day before yester 
day that he took me out to look at them 
He has been watching them ever since 
they first came up out of the ground, and 
when he showed me the nice big pods and 
told me they would be ready to pick in a 
day or two, he looked so proud and hap 
py that you might have thought his peas 
were little living people. I truly believe 
that even at prayer-time he could not 
help thinking how good those peas would 
taste. 

‘But this morning when he came in 
from the garden and told mother that he 

as going to pick our first peas, so as 


; 


i 
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them 


have 


perfectly 


esh for dinner, she 


d that he would bet- 
them to 
the 
had 
just after break 
had had 


oree 
green 


not pick 


because vege 
man been 
iSt, and he 

“hh hice peas 


had bought 


al she 
yne, and therefore he 
id better keep his peas 
‘some other day. 
‘Now I don't 
think that 
er isn't just as vood as 
iid, for But 
such 


want 
vou to mo 


she Is. 


she doesn’t take 
terest in earden things 
is father does, and to 


er all peas are peas, 
provided they are good 
But when 
heard what she had done 
that he felt ex 
if he 
stabbed in 


ones father 
know 
ictly as had been 
his 


word, 


one of 
tenderest 
did 
ind he walked right out 

the 
that they haven't spoken 
other. It 
dreadful to sit at dinner, 


places. 


not say one 


house, and since 


to each Was 
neither of them saying 
a word to the 
and only speaking to 
me. It was all so differ 
ent from the way things 


other, 


THE RAIN 
generally are that I can 
scarcely bear it. 


“And I 
other 


out this afternoon for 
than them a 
chance to make it up between them. 1 
thought perhaps they would do it  bet- 
ter if they were alone with each other. 
But not know what 
happened, and things may be worse than 
they were. I could not take a stranger 
into the house at such a time—they 
would not like to be found not speak- 
ing to each other—and, besides, I do not 
know—” 

Here I interrupted her, and begged 
her not to give another thought to the 
subject. I wanted very much to go on, 
and in every way it was the best thing I 
could do. 

As I finished speaking she pointed out 


went 


no reason to give 


of course I do has 


WAS 


CATHAY 


NOW COMING DOWN HARD AND FAST 
a pretty house standing back from the 
road, and told me that was where she 
lived. In a very few minutes after that 


I had run her up to the steps of her 
piazza and was assisting her to dismount 
from her wheel 

is coming down like a cataract!” 

* You must 
swered. 


is awful!” she said rain 


hurry in-doors,” an 
‘Let me help you up the steps.” 
And with this I took hold of her under 
the arms, and in a second | 
down in front of the closed 
I then ran brought up her 
wheel. ‘Do vou think you can manage 
to walk in?” said T 

ves!” she said 


anything else, I can 


had set her 
front door 


down and 


I can’t do 


hop. My mother 
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will soon have me al right. mene Knows 
all about such things. 

She looked at me with an anxious ex 
pression, and then said, ‘** How do you 
think it would do for you to wait on the 
the rain ts over?” 

Grood-by,” | said, with a laugh, and 
bounding down to the front gate. where I 
had left my bievele, | mounted and rode 
away 

The rain came down harder and hard 
er. The road was full of little running 
streams, and liquid mud flew from under 
my whirling wheels. It was not late in 
the afternoon, but it was actually getting 
dark, and I seemed to be the only living 
creature out in this tremendous storm, 
L looked from side to side for some place 
into which I could run for shelter, but 
here the road ran between broad open 
fields. My coat had ceased to protect 
me, and I could feel the water upon my 
SKID. 

But in spite of mny discomforts and vio 
lent exertions [ found myself under the 
influence of some very pleasurable emo 
Lion, occasioned by the incident of the 
slender girl, Her childlike frankness 
was Charming to me. There was not an 
other girl in a thousand who would have 
told me that story of the peas. I felt 
vlad thatshe had known who I was when 
she was talking to me, and that her sim 
pie confidences had been viven to me 
personally, and not to an entire stranger 
who had happened along. I wondered 
if she resembled her father or her mo 
ther, and I had no doubt that to possess 
such a daughter thie vy must both be excel 
lent people 

Thinking thus, almost forgot the 
storm, but coming to a slight descent 
where the road was very smooth I be 
came conscious that my wheel was in 
clined to slip, and if I were not careful | 
might come to grief But no sooner had 
I reached the bottom of the deeliy ity than 
IT beheld on my right a lighted doorway 
Without the slightest hesitation I turned 
through the wide gateway, the posts of 
which I could scareely see, and stopped 
in front of a small house by the side of a 


driveway. Waiting for no permission, 
I carried miN bievele into a little covered 
porch I then approached the door, for 


I was now seeking not only shelter, but 
an opportunity to dry myself. I do not 
believe a sponge could lave been more 


thoroughly soaked than I was 


At the very entrance I was met 


HILLIG Short jacket and top bo 
*L heard yout step,” said he et 
caught in the rain, el? Well, this 
storm! And now what ‘re we 
do You must come in. But vou'r 


a pretty mess, [must say! Hi, Maria 
fresh-look 
woman came into the little hall. 

** Maria,” said the man, ‘*here’s a 
tleman that’s pretty nigh drowned 
e's dripping puddles big enough to s 
in 


At these words a large 


The woman smiled ‘Really, s 
said she, “‘yvou’'ve had ai hard 
Wheeling, ] suppose It’s an awful tin 
to be out. It’s so dark that I lis 


glited 
lamp to make things look a little e 


hee 
But you must come in until the 1 
over, and try and dry yourself.” 
‘But how about the hall, Maria 
the man 


‘There'll be a dreadful slo» 

“Oh, Vll make that all right.” 
she. She disappeared, and quickly 
turned with a couple of ru@s, which s 


su 


laid,wrong side up,on the polished 
of the hallway. vou Cali step 
those, SI, and come nto the 
There's a fire there.” 


KALC Hie 


lL thanked her, and presently fi 


mivself before a large stove, on whic} 


was evident, from the odors, that supper 


Was preparing. In a certain Way the 
heat was grateful, but in less than am 
ute Twas bound to admit to mvself tl 
Il felt as if I were enveloped In a Vas 
warm poultice. The litthe man and hh 
wife—if wife she were. for she looke 
big enough to be his mother, and youn 
enough to be his daughter—stood talkin 
in the hall, and Tecould hear every wi 
they said. 


“It's of no use for him to try to dr 
himself,” she said, ** for he’s wet to the 
bone. He must change his clothes, a 
hang those he’s got on before the fire.” 

“Change his clothes!” exclaimed the 
man ** How ever can he do that? I'v 
nothing that ‘Il fit him, and of course he 
has brought nothing along with him.” 

‘Never you mind,” said she. ‘* 
thing's got to be got. Take him into the 
little chamber. And don’t consider the 
floor; that can be wiped up.” 


She came into the kitehen and spoke to 


me. ‘* You must come and change you 
clothes,” she said. ‘* You'll keteh you 
death of cold, else. You're the schoo! 
master from Walford, I think, sir? In 


at 


| 


ON RIGHT 


deed, I'm sure of it, for I've seen you on 
vour wheel.” 

at the idea that through the 
instrumentality of my bieycle I had been 


Smiling 


making mi self known to the people of 
the surrounding country, I followed the 
small 


man into a 


cround-floor, 


bedchamber on the 

** Now,” said he, “the quicker you get 
off your wet clothes and give yourself a 
good rub-down, the better itl] be for you. 
And T'll go and see what I ean do in the 
way of something for you to put on.” 

I asked him to bring me the bag from 
my bievele, and after doing so he left me 

Very soon I heard talking outside of 
my door, and as both my entertainers had 
clear, high voices, | could hear distinctly 
What they said 

‘Go get him the corduroys,” said she. 
‘** He’s a well-made man, but he’s no big 
ger than your father was.” 

Wy corduroys he 
doubtfuliy, I thought. 

** Yes,” she replied. “Go get them! 
IT should be glad to have them put to some 


use.” 


1 
said, somewhat 


what for a coat said he. 
*There’s nothing in the house that he 


could get on.” 


LIGHTED DOORWAY 

‘That's true,” said she. ‘ But he must 
have something. You can get him the 
Duke's dressing-gown.” 

“What!” exclaimed the man 
don't mean—" 

‘Yes, [ do mean,” said she “Tt's big 


enough for anybody, and it ‘Il keep him 
from ketehing cold. Go feteh it!” 

In a short time there was a knock at 
my door, and the little anh handed me 
in a pair of vellow corduroy trousers 
and 


a large and gaudy dressing 
* There!” said he keep 


warm until your own clothes dry.” 


They'll vou 

With a change of linen from my bag 
Which had fortunately kept its contents 
dry, the vellow trousers, and a wonderful 
blue stutf 
embroidered with gold and lined through 
out with erimson satin. I 
But it struek me 
that it would be rather startling to 
holder to barefooted In 


such raiment, for my shoes and stockings 


dressing-gown, made of some 


made a truly 


rorgeous appearance 
a be 


were | appear 


were as wet as the rest of my clothes 
IT had not finished dressing before the lit 
tle man knocked again. this time with 
some gray socks and a pair of embroid 
ered Siippers 

“These “ll fit you, T he, 


think,” said 


| 
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for Pll lay you ten shillings that I'm as 
big in the feet as you are.” 

I would have been glad to gaze at my- 
elf in a full-length mirror, but there was 
no opportunity for the indulgence of such 
and the room I 
give a few 
My mind first 
reverted to the soaked condition of mv 
garments and the difficulty of getting 
them dry enough for me to put them on 
And then I 
found that [ had dropped the subject and 


anitv: before leaving 


sat down for a moment to 


thoughts to the situation. 


and continue my journey. 


Vas thinking of the slender girl, wonder- 
hurt herself very 
much, congratulating myself that I had 
ween fortunate enough to be 


ing if she really had 


on hand to 


help herin her need, and considering what 


i plight she would have been in if she 
had been caught in that terrible rain and 
itterly unable to get herself to shelter. 


Suddenly [stopped short in my think 
ne, and going to my bag, I took from it 
the little box of quinine capsules which 
had been given to me by the doctor's 
and promptly 


daughter, proceeded Lo 


swallow one of them 
‘It mav be of service to me,” I said to 
lf 


the 


When [T made my appearance in 
hal who im 


hallway I the little man, 
mediately burst into a roar of laughter. 


met 


Lord, sir!” said he. ‘** You must ex 


cuse me, but you look like a king on a 
lark! Walk into the parlor, sir, and sit 
lown and make yourself comfortable. 


She's hurrying up supper to give you 
something warm wettin’. 


Would you like a little nip of whiskey, 


after your 
sir, to Keep the damp out?” 

I declined the whiskey, and seated my- 
self in the neatly furnished parlor. It 
wonderful, I thought, to fall into 
such a hospitable household, and then I 
began to ask myself whether or not it 
vould be the proper thing to offer to pay 
I thought I had 
quite properly divined the position in life 
of the litthe man. This small 
so handsomely built and neatly kept, 
must be a lodge upon some fine country 
place, and the man was probably the head 


gardener, or something of the kind. 


was 


for my entertainment. 


house, 


It was not long before my hostess came 
not laugh at 
was a 


she did 
She 


into the room, but 
handsome 


woman. erect and broad, with a free and 


my appearance 


powerful step She smiled as she spoke 


to me 
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‘You may think that that’s an ove) 
handsome gown forsuch as us to be ow) 
ing. It was given to my man by the 
Radford. That 
married, he 


Duke of was before 


were and 
The 
Duke wear 
and 
vants that 


was under 
wouldn't 


it, because it 


an 


vardener then. Duchess 
let the 


way, 


Was so 


there wasn't the ser 
would care to take it, for fear 
they'd be laughed at, until they offered it 


to John. 


none of 


And John, you must know, 
he'd take anything! But I came in to 
tell you supper’s ready; and if yoa like, 
lll bring you something in here, and you 
can eat it on that table, or 

Here Linterrupted my good hostess and 
declared that, while I should be glad to 
have some supper, I would not eat any 
unless I might sit down with her husband 
and herself ; this proposition 
seemed to please her, the three of us were 
soon seated around a very tastefully fur 
nished table in a dining-room looking out 
upon a pretty lawn. 
almost 


and as 


The rain had now 
from the window | 
could see beautiful stretches of grass, in 
terspersed with 


ceased, and 


ornamental trees and 
tlower-beds. 

The meal was plain bat abundant, wit! 
an appetizing smell pervading it which is 
seldom noticed in connection with the 
the rich. When we fin 
ished supper I found that the skies had 
nearly cleared and that it 
quite light again. 


tables of 


Was growling 
I asked permission to 
step out upon a little piazza which opened 
from the dining-room and smoke a pipe, 
and while [ was sitting there enjoying the 
beauty of the sunlight on the sparkling 
grass and trees, I again heard the little 
man and his wife talking to each other 
“It can’t be 
very positively. 


done,” said he, speaking 

Pveorders about that, 

and there’s no getting round them.” 
“It's got to be done!” 


there’s an end of it! 


said she, ** and 
The clothes won't 
be dry until morning, and it wouldn't do 
to put them too near the stove, or they'll 
shrink so he can’t get them on. And he 
can't go away to hunt up lodgings wear 
ing the Duke’s dressing-gown and them 
yellow breeches!” 

** Orders is orders,” said the man, and 
unless I get special 


leave, it can't be 


done.” 


** Well, then, go and get special leave,” 
she, 
about it!” 


There was no doubt that my lodging 


said ‘and don’t stand there talkin’ 


| | 
| 
> ~ 


at night was the subject of 
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his conver- 


tion. but I had no desire to interfere 


th the good intentions of my hostess. 


nust stay somewhere until my clothes 


eve dry, and I should be glad to stop as 


as possible in my present comfort 


quarters, 


ra 


So [ sat still and smoked, and very 
my LT heard the big shoes of the little 
grating upon the gravel as he walked 


pidly away from the house Now came 


e good woman out upon the piazza to 


k me if I had found my tobacco dry. 
Beeause if it’s damp,” said she, ** my 


in has some very good “bueccy in lis 


ir 


! 
la 
ne 


to 


half-hour in that dreadful rain. 


ch 
ll 
t 


Sil 


speak to them.” 


m 


hi 


ve 


ran in front of the little piazza 


ul 


an elderly gentleman, with gray 


Sl 
ti 


pearance of newness that it might 
well have been supposed this was 


tl 
tl 


small in stature, but extremely 


p 
d 
h 


d 


art. ** He’s comin’ himself, sir!” 


[ assured her that my pouch had kept 


‘vy: and then, as she seemed inclined to 


kx. | begeved her to sit down if she did 
t mind the pipe Down she sat, and 
adily she talked. She congratulated 
vself on her happy thought to 
ht the hall lamp, or I might 
ver have noticed the house in 
e darkuess, and she would have 
en sorry enough if [ lad had 
keep on the road for another 
] 
On she talked in the most 
eerful and communicative way, 
itil suddenly she rose with a 


e said, ** with Miss Putney.” 
is ‘he’?” I asked. 

“It’s the master, sir, Mr. Put- 
‘vy, and his daughter. Just stay 
re Where you are, sir,and make 
yurself comfortable. Tl go and 


Left to myself, I knocked out 
y pipe and sat wondering what 
ould happen next. A thing 
ippened which surprised me 
‘ry much. Upon a path which 


appeared two persons—one, 


de-whiskers and a pale face, at 
red in clothes with such an ap- 


ie first time he had worn them; 
ie other, a young lady, rather 


leasant to look upon. She had 
ark hair and large blue eyes: 
er complexion was rich, and her 
ress of light silk was wonderful- 


ly W ell shaped. 
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All this | saw at a glance, and imme 
diately afterwards | also perceived that 
she had most beautiful teeth; for when 
she beheld me as | rose from my chair 
and stood in my elevated position before 
her she could not restrain a laugh: but 
for this apparent impoliteness I did not 
blame her at all. 

But not so much as a smile came upon 


the countenance of the elderly gentle 


man He, too, was small, but he had a 
deep volee,. Good-evening, sir.” said 
he ‘Tam told that vou are the school- 


master at Walford, and that you were 
overtaken by the storm.” 

Ll assured him these were the facets, and 
stood waiting to hear what he would say 
next 

‘It was very proper indeed, sir, that 
my gardener and his wife should take 


you under the protection of this roof, 


A Few Thonghts 


| 
é 
NX 
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| 
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but as I hear that it is proposed that 
you should spend the night here, L have 
come down to speak about it. I will tell 
you al once, sir that I have given ri 
man the most positive orders that he is 
not to allow any one to spend a night in 
this house It is so conveniently near 
to the road that L should not know what 
sort of persons were being entertained 
here if Lallowed him any such privileges.” 

As he spoke the young lady stood 
silently gazing at me. There was a 
remuant of a smile upon her face, but I 
could also see that she was a little an 
noved LI was about to make some sort 
of an independent answer to the centile 
man’s remarks, but he anticipated me, 

‘IT do not want you to think, sir, on 
account of what I have said, that I in 
tend to drive you off my property at this 
hour of the evening, and in your inap 
propriate clothing IL have heard of you, 
sir, and you occupy a position of trust 
and, to a certain decree, of honor, In 
your village. Therefore, while I cannot 
depart from my rule—for I wish to make 
no precedent of that kind—I will ask you 
to spend the night at my house. You 
need not be annoyed by the peculiarity 
of your attire. If vou desire to avoid 
observation vou can remain here until it 
grows darker, and then you can walk up 
to the mansion IL will have a bed-room 
prepared for you, and whenever you 
choose Vou Can Occupy it. ] have been 
informed that you have had something 
to eat, and it is as well, for perhaps your 
dress would prevent you from accepting 
an invitation to our evening meal.” 

[ still held my brier-wood pipe in my 
hand, and I felt inelined to hurl it at the 
dapper head of the consequential little 
gentleman, but with such a girl stand 
ing by it would have been impossible to 
treat him with any disrespect, and as I 
looked at him I felt sure that his appar- 
ent superciliousness was probably the 
result of too much money and too little 
breeding 

The young lady said nothing, but she 
turned and looked steadily at her father. 
Her countenance was probably in the 
habit of very promptly expressing the 
state of her mind, and it now seemed to 
say to her father, **] hope that what you 
have said will not make him decline 
what you offer!” 

My irritation quickly disappeared. I 
had now entered into my Cathay, and I 


must take things as I found them the 
As [I could not stay where I was 
could not continue my journey, it we 
be a sensible thing to overlook the ma 
manner and accept his offer, and | 
cording |y did so. I think he was ple is 
more than} 


e cared to express, 

“Ve rv good, sir!” said he. ** As si 
as it grows a little darker I shall be 
to have you walk up tomy house. As 
said before, 1 am sure you would } 
care to do so now, aS you might prove 
remarks even from the servants. G 
evening, sir, until I see you again 

During all this time the young 
had not spoken, but as the two disa 
peared around the corner of the hous 
heard her voice. She spoke very cleat 
and distinetly, and she said, “It wo 
have been a great deal more gracious 
you had asked him to come at once, w 
out all that 
were lost to me. 


rhe rest of her remaris 


The little man and his wife present 
came out on the porch. Her count 
nance expressed a sort of resignation 
thwarted hospitality. 

“It's the way of the world, sir!” she 
said. ‘The ups are always up and 
downs are always down! I expect the} 
W ill be olad to have company al the ho Ist 
for it must be dreadfully lonely up ther 

which might be said of this house as 
well.” 

It soon became dark enough for me to 
walk through the grounds without hurt 
ing the sensibilities of their proprietor, 
and as I arose to go, the good wife of 
the gardener brought me my cap. 

‘I dried that out for vou, sir, for I 
knew you would want it, and to-morrow 
morning my man will take your clothes 
up to the house.” 

I thanked her for her thoughtful kind 
ness, and was about to depart, but the 
little man was not quite ready for me 
to go. 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir,” said he,** and 
would step back there in the light j ist 
for one minute, I would like to take an 
other look at you. I don’t suppose I 
ever see anybody again wearing tli 
Duke's dressing-gown. By George, si 
you do look real royal!” 

His wife looked at me admiringly 
** Yes, sir,” said she, ‘*and I wish it was 
the fashion for gentlemen to dress some 
thing like that every day. But I will 
say, sir, that if you don’t want people 


> 
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we staring at you, and just wrap ed me with a tray on which were a cup 
I could 


refrain from smiling as 1 saw the man 


vn round you so that the lining of eotfee and some cigars not 


be seen, vou won't look so mueh 


of the way “The old fellow has been forced to 
\s I walked along the smooth hard conquer his prejudices,’ I said to myself, 
veway | adopted the suggestion of the ‘‘and to submit to the mortifieation of 


dener’s wife; but as | approached the 
ouse and saw that even the broad piaz 
i was lighted by electric lamps, 

seized with the fancy to 


I al- 


my capacious robe to tloat 


was 


ppear in all my glory, and 


mut on each side of me in erim 


son brightness. 
the 


The gentleman stood at top 


the steps ‘TL have been wait 


Ile 


about to offer 


for you, sir,” said he. 


vwoked as if he were 
ne his hand, but probably consid 


ered this an cere 


unnecessary 


nony, under the circumstances 


Would you like to retire to your 
vom, sir, or would you prefer 


prefer sitting out here to enjoy the 


cool of the evening Here are 
chairs and seats, sir, of all vari 


of comfort. My family and I 
requently sit out here in the even 


vs, but to-night the air is a little 


damp.” 
I assured the gentleman that 
he air suited me very well, and 


that I would prefer not to retire 
and so, not earing any 
stand in front of the 
ghted doorway, I walked to one 


so early; 


onger to 


end of the piazza and took a seat. 
ee We 


we are still at 


haven't vet —thiat is to 
table.” he 
‘but 
if there is anything that you would 


the 


Sav, 


remarked as he followed me: 


like to have, I should be 
I interrupted him by declaring 
that I had supped heartily and did 


not want for anything in the 
world, and then, with some. sort 
of an inarticulate excuse, he left 
me. I knew very well that this ner 


vously correct personage had jumped up 
from his dinner in order that he might 
me at 
my unconventional attire from shocking 


meet the door and thus 


prevent 
any of the servants. 
It was very quiet and pleasant on the 


piazza, but although I could hear that a 


great deal of talking was going on in 
no words came to me. In a short 


time, however, a man-servant in livery 
came out upon the piazza and approach 


me to be seen by his butler! , 


had the 


lowing 


I think, hat even 


however, 
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would have 
the 
Vas ex 


master been regarding us he 
mortification in 
The 
attentive, sugg 


seen no reason for 


manner of his servant man 


tremely polite and 


esting 
various refreshments, such as wine, ete ‘ 
and I never was treated by a lackey with 
more respect. 

back in a comfortable chair, I 
cotfee and itfed 


delightf il 


Leanl 


sipped my away at 


a perfectly Havana cigar. 
said I to 


y is a little queer, 


‘Cathay is not a bad place,” 


‘Its hospitali 


a“ 
»* ¥ 
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but as to gorgeousness, luxury, and—” 
I was about to add another quality when 
my mind was diverted by a light step on 
the piazza, and turning my head, I be- 
held the young lady I had seen before. 
Instantly I arose and laid aside my 
cigar 

Please do not disturb yourself,” she 
said. ‘‘I simply came out to give a little 
message from my father. Sit down again 
and I will take this seat for a moment. 
My father’s health is delicate,” she said, 
‘and we do not like him to be out in the 
night air, especially after a rain. So I 
came in his stead to tell you that if 
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you. would 
to come into | 
house you must 
so without 
slightest hes 
tion, because 
mother and | 
not mind 
dressing LOW) al 
more than if 
were al ordina 
coat. Weare ve 
glad to have 1 
opportunity of e 
tertaining you, 
we know — some 
people in Walford 
not very many 
but some—and we 
have heard you 


and schor 


spoken ot ve 

highly. So e 
Want vou to make 


yourself perfect 
at home, and come 
in or sit out here 
just as your own 
feelings in regard 
lo extraordinary 
tine clothes sha 
prompt vou 

At this she reas 
sured me as to the 
beauty of her teeth. 
“As long as you 
will sit out here, 


saié [I to myself 


v.ere will be no 
in-doors for me 

She seemed to 
read mv thoughts, 
and said: you 
will go on with 
your smoking, I will wait and ask you 
some things about Walford. I dearly 
love the smell of a good cigar, and father 
never smokes. He always keeps them, 
however, in case of gentlemen visitors.’ 

She then went on to talk about some 
Walford people, and asked me if I knew 
Mary Talbot. LI replied in the affirmative, 
for Miss Talbot was a member of our lit 
erary society, and the young lady in 
formed me that Mary Talbot had a bro 
ther in my school—a fact of which I was 
aware to my sorrow—and it was on ac 
count of this brother that she had first 
happened to see me, 
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‘See me! 
drove over to the 
illage one day this spring, and Mary and 
[ were walking past your 


‘IT exclaimed, with surprise 


said she. 


school-house, 
ind the door was wide open, for it was so 
varm, and we stopped so that Mary might 
point out her brother to me; and so, as we 
were looking in, 

‘And 


“when 


of course I saw vou.” 


you recognized me,” I said, 


vou saw me at the gardener’s 
house?” 
call that the said 
Not that I care in the least what name 


vou give it. 


lodge,” she. 
And while we are on a per- 
sonal subject, I want to ask you to excuse 
me for laughing at you when I first saw 
you in that astounding garb 


It was very 
Improper, I know, but the apparition was 


so sudden I could not help it 
I had never met a young lady so thor- 
None 


of the formalities of society had been ob 


oughly self-contained as this one. 


served in regard to our acquaintance with 


each other, but she talked with me with 
such an easy grace and with such a gen 
tie 


introduction 


assurance that there was no need of 
felt ae- 
| had no 


doubt that her exceptionally gracious de 


or presentation: I 


quainted with her on the spot. 


meanor was due to the faet that nobody 


else in the house seemed inclined to be 


gracious, and she felt hospitality demand 
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ed 

offered me by some one of the family 
We talked together 


something of the kind should be 


for some minutes 


longer, and then, apparently hearing some 
thing in the house which I did 


not no 


tice, she rose rather abruptly 
must go she said: but don't 


in, 
you st out 
want to 
left short th 
when her father came out on the piazz 
buttoned up near 
**T have been detained, 


ay here a second longer than 
vou 
She had 


me but a very 


his coat ly to his chi 
sir,” 
a man who came to see 
ith 
but if vou will come 
to 
your 


he said, ‘by 
me on business 
I cannot remain w you out here, for 
the air affects me: 
1h, sir, I shall be elad 
SO, without lo 
My wife is not strong 


tired, and if it please 


have you ce 


regard appearance 


and she has rée- 
you I shall be very 
glad to have vou tell me something of vour 
you 


are fatigued, your room is ready for you 


duties and suecess in Walford 


and my man will show you to it 

I snatched at the relief held out to me 
To sit in the company of that condescend 
ing prig, to bore him and to be bored by 
him, was a doleful did 
I eagerly 
answered that the day had been a 
and hard one, and that I 
to go to bed 


erievance I 
wish to inflict upon myself 


not 


long 


would be glad 


I Kicked Off ntbroidered Slippers 
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This was an assertion which was dou- 
bly false, for I was not in the least tired 
and just as 1 had made the 
statement and was entering the hall I saw 
that the young lady was standing at the 
but it 
ny 
‘Brownster,” 


or slee py, 


parlor door was too late now for 
mind, 
said Mr. Putney to his 


‘will you give this gentleman a 


me to change 


butler, 
candle and show him to his room?” 

Brownster quietly bowed, and stepping 
to a table in the corner,on which stood 
some brass bed room candlesticks, he 
lighted one of the candles and stood wait 
ing. 

The gentleman movedtoward his daugh 
ter, and then he stopped and turned to me. 
have breakfast,” he said, half 
past eight. But if that is too late for 
you,” he added, with a certain hesitation, 
‘you can have— 

At this 1 distinetly his 
daughter punch him with her elbow, and 


as | had no desire to make an early start, 


moment saw 


a good 

breakfast in Cathay, I quickly declared 

that | hurry, and 

that the breakfast 

would suit me perfectly. 
The 

into 


and wished very much to enjoy 
Was ho 
family hour 


young lady disappeared 
and I moved 
toward the butler; but my host, 
that he had 


not been quite as attentive to me 


the parlor, 


probably thinking 
as his station demanded, or wish- 
ing to let What a 
he 


sessed. stepped 


me see fine 


house pos 
ip to me and 
asked me to 


1 
Into the 


look 
bi liard room, 
the door of 
vhich I was 
about to pass. 
After some re- 
marks of dep- 
recatlory Os- 
tentation, in 
he informed me 


that in building his house 


which 
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were furnished with as much stiffness ar 
hardness and inharmonious coloring ; 
money could command. 

When we had finished the round « 
these rooms he made me a bow as stiff ; 
one of his white and gold chairs, and 
followed the butler up the staircase. 
man with the light preceded me into ; 
room on the second floor, and just as | 
was about to enter after him I saw thy 
young lady come around a 
the hall with a 
hand. 


corner 
lighted candle in he) 


* Good-night,” she said, with a smile 
so charming that I wanted to stop and 
tell her something about Mary Talbot's 
brother; but she passed on, and I went 
into my room. 

It seemed perfectly ridiculous to me 
that people should carry around bed-room 
candles in a house lighted from top to 
bottom by electricity, but I had no doubt 
that this was of the 
tional from 


one ultra-conven 


eustoms which 


the dapper 


gentleman would not allow his family 
to depart. 


I did not believe for a mo 
ment that his 
daughter 
would 

form to 


con 
such 
nonsense eX 
cept to please 
her parent. 
The 

moving 
attent 
Brownster put 
the candle 


softly 
and 
lve 


on 
a table, blew 
it out, and 
touched a but 
ton, thereby 
lighting up a 
very hand 
somely fur 
nished room 
Then, after 


performing 
every possible 
service for me, 


with a bow 
he thought only of com- he left me. 
fort and convenience. and Throwing my 
nothing of show, he care «g self into a 
lessly invited my atten- creat easy 
tion to the drawing-room, chair, I kicked 
the library, the musie off my em 
room, and the little sit- y would Be Well For Mi broidered slip 
ting-room, all of which To Swallow A Capsul. pers and put 
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another with 
Raising my eyes, | saw in 


feet 
tin stripes 
wnt of me’& handsome mirror extending 
1m the floor nearly to the ceiling, and 
the magnificent personage which there 
I could not help laughing 


chair gay 


upon 


met my 


I rose, stood before the mirror, folded 


raze 


gorgeous gown around me, spread it 
ut, contrasting the crimson glory of its 
ning with 
ousers, and wondered in my soul how 


the golden vellow of my 


that exceedingly handsome girl with the 
could have controlled her 
with the 
jiazza. I could see that she had a won 
derful command of herself, but this ex- 
ercise of it seemed superhuman. 


bright eyes 


risibilities as she sat me 


on 


I walked around the sumptuously fur 
nished chamber, looking at the pictures 
ind brie A-brae; IT wondered that the mas 
ter of the house was willing to put me in 
like this—I had expected a hall 
ved-room, at the best; 


room 
IT sat down by an 
open window, for it was very early yet 
ind I did to go to bed, but I 
id scarcely seated myself when I heard 
i tap at the door. 
lained it, but this tap made me jump, 
ind I went to the door and opened it in 
of the 
butler, with a tray in his hand on which 


not want 


[ could not have ex 


stead ealling out There stood 


THE 


BY JULIAN 
IRST as lessees, then (as their means 


increased) Prevost and 
his wife have administered the eat 
down in the 
southwest quarter of the city for more 
than twenty years. 

Prevost rented the place just after his 
marriage to his pretty Marie; his means 
were small, but 


as owners, 


ing - house old-fashioned 


his courage was great. 
Few shared his own confidence that he 
vould sueceed; and in the beginning he 
certainly had hard work. But he 
honest, energetic, and resolute. Above 
all, he was cheerful, and devoted to his 
and his He gave 
vood food, most of which he cooked ad- 
mirably himself; he furnished excellent 
sordeaux wine, imported by himself from 
Jordeaux, where he was born. His voice 
Vor. CI.—No. 601.—13 


was 


business customers. 
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was a decanter of wine, biscuits, cheese, 
and some cigars. 

“It's so early, sir,” said Brownster, 
‘that thought 
that you might like something to eat, and 


she said—I mean, sir, I 
if you want to enjoy a cigar before retir 
ing, as many gentlemen do, you need not 
mind smoking here. These rooms are so 
well ventilated, sir, that every particle of 
odor will in Placing 
the tray upon a table, he retired. 

For an hour or more I sat sipping my 
wine, puffing smoke into rings, and al 
lowing my dwell 
upon the situation, the most prominent 
feature of which 


be out no time.” 


mind to pleasingly 
seemed to me to be a 
young lady with bright eyes and white 
teeth, and dressed in a perfectly fitting 
wn 

When at last I thought I ought to go 
to bed, I stood and gazed at my little va- 
I had left it on the porch and had 
totally forgotten it, but here it was upon a 


lise. 


table, where it had been placed, no doubt, 
by the thoughtful Brownster. 
and took out the box of eapsules. I did not 
feel that I had taken cold in the night 
air; this was not a time to protect my 
but still I 
thought it would be well for me to swal 


l opened it 


self against morning mists; 


low a capsule, and I did so, 
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was pleasant and hearty; his broad, rud- 
dy cheeks dimpled when he smiled, and 
the smile itself white, 
teeth. During business hours he always 
wore an immaculate white apron or pin 
You saw at tle first glance that 
was a guileless, kindly creature, and 


diselosed even 


afore. 

he 
when he exchanged a glanee or a word 
with 
cheerfulness 


his wife, you understood that his 
was no professional pre 
tence, but was the result of true happiness 

the happiness of a loving husband who 
He adored Marie 


never 


believes himself loved. 
from the first; he ceased to 
adore her. He married when 
a year out of the convent, and 


has 
her she 
was but 
she has been the sole queen of his heart 
and the end of his activities ever since. 
There she sits, at the pay-desk in the cen- 
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tre of the bie low-ceiled room. where she 
has sat for twenty years, rosy and plump 


now like her husband, and a right hand 
some woman alw 


ays. Beyond doubt she 


is a happy woman—happy in her hus 
band, happy in her three healthy chil 
dren, who are always sweet and clean as 
fresh milk; and happy, too, in her posi 
tion, sitting there at her pay-desk day 


after day, in the midst of the broad, cheer 
with some fourseore gwood-hu 


effervescent 


f i] rooin, 


mored, guests eating good 
dinners all around her, chattering light 
heartedly as Lhey sip their cvood claret. 
laying down their good money on the 
desk, and gelling back their change from 
her plump, pretty fingers, and pausing to 
exchange a few compliments and witti 
cisms with her; for they are all her friends, 
and theirs. They look into her 
eves, and 


contentment, 


sne 1s 
sminiling brown 


there 


see nothing 
kindness, and 


Hiow, indeed, could it be other 


but 
modesty. 
wieat 

‘I have taken my dinners here almost 
from the first,” says an elderly French 
man, a patriot of “48, to his companion, a 
young artist, whom he has just intro 
duced there. “It has always been the 
same, The best eating-house in town— 
that you can see for yourself; but also 


the happiest ménage. They were born 


for each other, she and Prevost; I give 
it you in a word.’ 
**T should have said, though,” remarks 


the artist, who has kept his eves upon the 
pretty hostess with some intentness, *‘ that 
she was a Might 
have done better with herself, socially 
speaking? 
but been a refinement 
about her when she was a girl—a delicacy 
eh? Consider that nose, now.” 

*Ah-bah! I tell you of twenty years 
of wedded felicity, and you would have 
me consider a nose! What it is to be an 
artist!” 

The artist laughs. And with that comes 
along Prevost on his rounds. For it has 
always been his custom from the first to 
go from table to table, to satisfy himself 


He 


touch above him—eh? 


He is a good honest 
must 


fellow, 


there have 


that his guests are being well served. 
has a word foreach. ‘‘Is the dish cook- 
ed to or (to a waiter), 
‘Take back that potato and bring a meal- 
ier one”; or, 


suit you, sir?” 


“Madame, your shopping 
has a little tired you—a glass of my Bor 
deaux wine will make you your good self 
again” ; ‘Permit me to present your 


or, 
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little boy with this red apple 


red 


ples make little boys into great mi 


To the artist he Says, - I hope we cont 
you, sir; that you will often come t 
again.” 

Assuredly, Monsieur Prevost. |] 


may | ask why a man so prosperous 


you does not move up town, to some ni 


You Wo 


fashionable. neighborhood / 
make ten times the money.” 


Prevost smiles broadly, and 


shakes his head. 


no, no! We have been hay 


here, my good wife and I, and we a 
happy; and with what face should 


leave our good friends who have ma 
us our prosperity ? This is our place 
the world, and here we will live and « 
joy with our friends till the good G 
And even then We 
you will laugh, monsieur, but I will t 
you what I say to my good wife. Isa 
‘Marie, Jet us pray that the good G 
when we die, will give us in heaven jus 


says ‘ome.’ 


such an eating-house as this, where 
may serve our old friends just as we « 
here.’ Yes, we are truly very happy 

your happiness continue!” 
sponds the artist, emptying his last gla: 
of Bordeaux wine. And then he and 
friend rise from the table and go to t} 
pay-desk, where tlhe comely hostess greet 
them with a smile. 

see, Madame Marie,” 
revolutionist, I 


Savs the « 


have brought you 


new recruit 
what then?—he can eat a dinner as we 


as the others.” 


He is a portrait-painter; b 


welcome monsieur,” says Marie, 

her voice which seems to smile like he 
face. Then, for a moment, the glance o! 
her clear brown eyes is veiled as it wer 
with a transparent shadow, as when sun 
shine is withdrawn by a summer clou 
from the surface of alake. But the shad 
ow gives a glimpse of depths which tl 
sunshine had concealed. 

was once acquainted with a portrait 
painter, but it was long ago,” she says, in 
a voice sounding as if it came from a dis 
tance. She looks down, and makes chang: 
for the dollar bill which the artist had lai 
on the counter. 

The ex-revolutionist was lighting his 
cigar at the match-stand. The artist says 
in a low tone, which causes her to rais¢ 
her eyes, ‘‘ I should like to see his portrait 
of you as you were when he knew you 
madame.” 
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with her 


laughs 


She makes a quick gesture 
ind. ‘**Ah, God 
ither loudly. 


forbid!” and 


The transparent shadow vanishes. The 
* Without 


handsomer 


tist gathers up his change. 


yibt you are much now, 
nadame,” he says, gallantly, **and much 
-happier. My compliments, madame!” 

Adieu, monsieur,” 


vithout looking at 


she responds, but 
him, for she is mak- 
ng change for another customer. 

Yes, the happiest menage in New 
York,” the ex-revolutionist, as he 
ind the artist stand together outside the 
door before going their different 


Says 


Ways. 
‘Ts it not as | told you?—they were 
made for each other.” 
“You are older than I,” 
artist. 
yomen.,. 


remarks the 
‘You have lad experience with 
Tell me, in many years 
may a husband expect to know his wife? 
In twenty years?” 
The 


ind 


how 


mustache 


years ? 


other his 


laughs. 


twists gray 
‘In twenty 
you are droll! I have nev- 
er met the woman that I 
ould not read through and 


through in twenty min 


ites !”” 

“Well, you go one way, 
| go another,” says the ar 
tist. Farewell!” 


It is still early in 
ifternoon, and 
little square 
low-ceiled 
occupied 


the 
the 
the 


are 


most of 
tables in 
eating-room 
with customers, 
eating their soups and stews, 
their Bordeaux 
wine, nibbling their cheese, 
and light-heartedly 
tering together. 
plump and 
tinues to 


sipping 


chat- 
Prevost, 
cheerful, con 
make his rounds—bending. 
with his hand on the back of the chair, 
to listen to what this one has to say; giv- 
ing brisk instructions to the waiter at 
yonder table; smiling cordially at the 
friend who has just entered; kissing his 
finger-tips at that other who is departing: 
playfully pulling the yellow eurls of the 
little girl who has spilled her porridge in 
her lap, and ordering a fresh napkin to 
be brought to her; and ever and anon 
sending a glance over the heads of the 
company to his wife Marie, sitting at her 
raised pay -desk, where she has sat for 


twenty years. Each time she responds, 
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as has been her custom for twenty vears. 
with a litthe nod and a smile. But is 
there any difference at during the 


all 
last hour in her manner of meeting 


these conjugal signals of his? None 


“* Yes, The Happiest Ménage In New York, 
Savs The Ex-Revolutionist.”’ 


whatever that honest Prevost can see. 
For him, because he is happy, each day 
contains all the past and all the future: 


there is no time in happiness. His eat- 


ing-room, his guests, his wife—they are 
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all here just as they have always been 
and always will be, until the good God 
gathers them all together once more in 
the next world He has never known or 
eared for anything better than this, any 

thing higher; it is his life, to which he 
was born, which he contented \ ives. 
His Marie wifely, motherly, cheerful, 
faithful—sits there at her pay-desk mak 

ing change, tossing back and forth friend 

ly little speeches with the customers who 
come and go, and ever and anon meeting 
his conjugal signals across the room 

Between them is perfect sympathy and 
understanding; he knows her as he 
knows himself. Her soul is wholly 
transparent to him; or, at all events, he 
has never found any cloud between her 
and himself in their long intercourse of 
twenty years As for her soul, or his, it 
must be admitted that the good and 
simple Prevost has never given much 
thought to such things. His own soul 
has never obtruded itself upon his notice, 
and he has never seen the soul of any 
one else, even of Marie He would be 
puzzled to tell you what a soul is, in fact. 
He knows what good cookery is, and 
hungry and satistied guests, and business, 
and his wife, and his children; and he 
believes in a good God, who will make 
things comfortable for them hereafter; 
but the soul—that is a sort of figure of 
speech: not anything with which one 
concerns himself in this world. It is a 
very simple, solid, and sufficient thing, 
this world of Prevost’s. He sees it quite 
distinetly ; but as to seeing through it, 
what is there to bs seen? 

Nevertheless, is there any difference at 
all in Marie since those few words that 
she exchanged with the artist? 

One fancies there is some slight preoe 
cupation; some trace of uneasiness or an 
novance, perhaps Occasionally, in the 
brief intervals of her making change, or 
other customary little activities, you may 
notice a shade of seriousness pass over 
her face, a momentary abstractedness in 
the expression of her eyes At such mo 
ments the normal regularity of her 
breathing is interrupted; and when she 
recovers herself her motherly bosom 
rises with a deeper inspiration than 
ordinary. Can anything trouble the 
thoughts of a faithful wife, an affee- 
tionate mother, of twenty years’ stand 
ing? Nothing in the shape of remorse, 
we may be sure; but there may be times 


in the life of a woman when somet 
done or felt or dreamed of long 
may advance from its most remote 
treat In the memory, as the mirage 
vances over the material landscape; 
SO strangely vivid does it appear tf 
while she contemplates it, the present 
ality seems dreamlike, and the vision 
reality. Where are the years that se 
ed so long and undeniable? Where 
the life that seemed so full and substa 
tial? The phantom of that hour of lo 
ago declares itself still the sole real 
and shames the long substantial ye: 
into a phantom 

Such moods soon pass, however. ‘I 
weight of actual things presses tli 
down into the depths whence they aros 
They remain, at most, but hints doul 
fully prophetic of changes and devel 
ments to come, or that might have bee: 
The wide room, with the afternoon su 
shine sending its latest glance across 
white tables and busy eaters; the murn 
of talk, the clatter and tinkle of plat 
and glasses, the comfortable scent of 
food well cooked; the familiar figure 
stout Prevost, passing slowly here at 
there, with his friendly bow and dimplit 
smile; the rustle and clink of the gree: 
backs and silver on the desk as she rr 
ceives payment and makes change th 
Prevost’s world. in short oh, how re 
itis! And is it not better so? If anotl 
er sun shone once, twenty years ago; it 
there was a scent of wild flowers then i 
stead of well-cooked dishes; if there was 
a blue sky overhead instead of a white 
plaster ceiling; if there were eyes, a voice 
a touch which filled the soul with hal 
lowed mystery and wonder, and sent hap 
py tremors stealing through the heart 
well, if there ever were such a season 
such a day, such an hour, it is gone, and 
cannot come back: and were it to come 
back, it would no longer seem the same 
for the senses and the soul and the heart 
which they wrought upon then would be 
insensible to their influence now. Twenty 
years is—twenty years; and it is bette: 
so. Husband, children, customers, the 
old routine, they are pleasant, are they 
not? and you would not change them 
even if you could, Marie. You have been 
content; and contentment is a jewel sel 
dom found, and not lightly to be given 


away again. You are a contented woman 
in your fortieth year, with a double chin 
and a substantial waist; and you have 


| 


THE 


en ina good round sum of money to 
Wonder and mystery and happy 


nors, visions of a maid of nineteen 


sh from the shadowed innocence of a 
what 


ost world? 


nvent have they to do with a 
Can you lay your plump 
maternal 
er that they ever had 
ill? 


and 
any true reality 


nd upon your bosom 


fhrough the swinging doors of the eat 


house, which, as they 


opened, let in 


momentary din 
the 
eet of clattering 


ts and 


om stony 


il hurry 
ig pedestrians, 
itered a poorly 
id figure, with a 
ick eane in his 
eht hand, and in 
s left a 


voden eage con 


small 
ning bird, 
had a 
and 
d beard, 


e man 
izzled tan 
and 
ile features some- 
al pinched with 
ness or want: 
had the 
ided blankness of 
But it 


s eves 


e blind, 
is a face 
vely moulded, as 
f one who might 
known re 
and ele- 


pleasures, 


ive 
inement 
ated 
but, dulled 
seamed and dreary 


and 


now by the wear 


ng of world 
whieh had dimmed i 
deals and defeat . 


and The Blind Man 
corrupted integri- 
ty, perhaps, 


had 


lessness. 


ed ambition 


and 


then brought calamity and help- 
The man wore a soft felt hat, 
stained faded ; 


clothes hung shapelessly upon him; his 


much and his dingy 
shoulders drooped; his hands with their 
ong tapering fingers were bony, and dis- 
figured by One 


ruins tapping 


rheumatism. oceasion- 
t ly human 


meets such 


their blind way along the streets of the 
city. They commonly 


matches for sale: 


SINGING 


have pencils or 
but this fellow had no 
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thing but a brown bird in a wooden cage 
which was hardly large enough for it to 
Itcould not be considered a 
Who would 
The 


unpractical 


turn roundin, 
prudent business investment 
want to buy a brown bird? man 
however, was evidently an 
creature, whose ill suecess in life had been 
due to his failure to 


grasp life’s solid 


realities. A worshipper of the beautiful 
he might have been, who had aimed to re 
create in forms of enduring art the essen 
tial secret of its charm, who had lived in 

the delight of the 

eyes, forever dark 
now. A 
creature exquisite 


ened 
ly endowed — for 
wsthetic percep 
tions and sensuous 
enjoyments, who 
had thought to be 
happy and pros 
perous through the 
revelation to oth- 
the 


made 


ers of visions 


which him 


happy, but who 


had 


against the rough 


stumbled 
side of the world, 
which bruised and 
An 
element of frailty 
there 


been in 


erippled him. 


must have 


him; a 


self-indulgent 
weakness, per 
haps, not meaning 
Lo do evil. but 
beguiled by the 
caress of the ser- 
pent into profan- 
ing some holy 


And mer 
ey, veiled as jus 
had taken 

from him the pow 

er to use the gift 
he had misused: the 
of time, lest its strong perfume 
corrupt beyond remedy the sacred fra 


thing. 


tice, 


which 
flower 


blighting 


grance of the flower of eternity 

Midway between the door and Marie's 
pay desk there Was an iron pillar, painted 
white, supporting the roof of the eating 
To the with the bird 
came, and took his stand against it The 


regulations of Prevost’s establishment de- 


room, this man 


nied entrance to mendicants and peddlers; 


= 
qj 
ae 
OG 
i 
j 
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but the blind have privileges: and Prevost, 
after exchanging a glance with his wife, 
cave a sign to the waiter who had start 
ed towards the intruder, not to interfere. 

‘““He is a new one; I have not seen 
him before.” he remarked in an under- 
tone to Marie. leaning his stout arm upon 
the corner of the desk, and incidentally 
laving his hand over that of his wife and 
patting it affectionately. ‘‘ Poor devil, 
he looks famished When the others 
have gone, he shall have a meal—shall he 
not? But what does he purpose with the 
bird? Tf it had been a gray parrot, now, 
like the one we lost last year, which could 
sav smart things and make amusement, 
we might have bought it; but a little 
brown bird... .” 

“Why should the good God make a 


The Song Of The B 


man blind?” murmured Marie, letting |i: 
eves rest upon the stranger with a tra 
sient compassion. ‘‘ Ifa man is wicked 
yes; but this poor fellow, one can see t] 
he would never harm anybody.” 

3ut the eyes are not everything,” 


swered Prevost “You will obser 
presently, when I give him a bow] 


soup, he will thank God for his palat 
and forget the eyesight. <A full bell! 
makes a happy man; one can do withon 
the rest.” 

Marie, who had probably heard th 
apothegm several times before, smili 
slightly, but made no reply. 

Meanwhile, what is the man with th: 
bird doing? At first he merely leans 
against the iron pillar, his sightless cou: 
tenance turned, as it happened, towards 
Marie, and informing himself through ea 
and nose, doubtless, as to what mann¢ 
of place he had invaded. Then he slow], 
raises the wooden cage to his face, and 
whistles low to the brown bird, whieh had 
hitherto sat silent on its perch. 

The bird extends its slender body, lifts 
its head, and emits two or three penetra 
ting chirps, Which make themselves audi 
ble amidst the murmur and stir of the 


j 
i 
/ 
| / 
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THE 
ym. Then it fills its little lungs, its 


t chest expands, and it bursts into 


But 
bird? The 


that! 
1 describe the singing of a 
ice of 


| passionate as in the 


Ah, what a song was 


nature’s heart, thrillingly pure 


dawn of time, 


ore man sinned; shrill and sweet, 


ercingly sweet, and hastening to blos 
ascending, 


m into flowers of sound: 


high 


iments of gossamer melody: now div 


aring, and higher, in slenderest 


swallow - wise. down into” tender 


irblings, flutings 
love—love joy ful, The 
eh, and unending; 
irdening the volu 
e air with the splen 
wv of color invisible, 
intillating, palpi 
ting, falling in ex- 
iisite cadences, dy 
sighing; 

rip 
fairy 


and 
reviving, 
like 


aves through lumi 


jon 
ling 
ous Spaces, drop 
ing like melting jew- 


bell 


then spring- 


s in like in- 
ervals: 
ng in eager eestasies, 
ildly, airily beauti 
ul, gathering glory, 
storming 
eddying 
plendors, quivering, 
xpiring in musical 
pantings, in liquid 
curglings and sweet 


werlng, 


through 


complainings; yet re- 
onee again 


vith sounds like the 


turning 
silver bubblings§ of 
ites swept by elfin 
ringing 
golden harp 
strings heard far off, 
at dawn, when loy- 
touch in 
lingering 
that means farewell. 
Then a 


fingers, or 


like 


ers 


lips 
the kiss 
sudden ar 
peggio, and silence 

the 
began, the door had 
opened, and the ar 
tist, who had forgot 
ten 

with 


Just as song 


to take his cane 


him, had ap 


SINGING 


peared to claim it 


at the same time, with an 


Vision Passes Before Her 
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But as the tameless 
beauty of the first searching notes reaches 
his ear, he turns towards the fieure of the 
blind peddler, and slowly removes his hat, 
tnstinetlive gves- 
ture, lifting his left hand to LN pose. si 
lence upon the heterogeneous assemblage. 
But the hint is hardly needed; for beau 
ty. if it be genuine, makes @ood its sway 
and commands 


over every human heart 


its homage. The busy waiters tiptoe to 
their places and remain motionless; the 


guests lean back in their chairs, or turn 
in their seats to gaze 
and the 


worthy Prevost, still 


and listen: 


standing beside his 


wife at one corner of 
the while the 
artist sta 


desk, 


takes his 


tion at the other, al 


lows a foolish smile 
of surprise and plea 
sure to widen his rosy 


The 


enchantment 


countenance. 
mystic 
of the singing bird 
is upon them all, 
But in Marie's soul 
there is a 
tumult 
that 
has 


strange 
Already 
afternoon she 
been moved he 
yond her wont, and 
been 


mind has 


straying 


her 
vaguely 
towards 
the 
elaneing half 
reluctantly at things 
hidden. But 
the spell of the 
parts asunder 
the veil, and all that 
had seemed dead lives 
life 
The 


blood slow ly gather 


backward 
the 
past, 


horizons of 


long 
now 


song 


its passionate 
once more, 
her heart 
her 
her 
her 


ing to 
leaves cheeks 


pale; eyes are 
part, 


spirit is 


dim, 


lips 
and her 
borne by the impe- 
music back to 
that distant day of 
spring love 
which youth may 
know once, but even 


rious 
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youth once only. How deep had she bur- from the morning dews, and of last s 


ied that day in her heart! How resolutely 
she had turned from its grave, vowed (as 
she prized her peace, her daily happiness, s 
her motherly contentment, even her wife 
ly honor) never, never again to return to j 
that it- had 
after twenty vears drawn 


it, or to admit been! 


And 


by the wild penetrating sweetness of the 


ever 


vet no 


\ 


singing of a bird by its divine appeal, by 
the ravishing tende rness of its joy, by the 
delicious wai ing of its pain, the vow is 


broken, and she stands beside the orave 
nay, not a grave, but the place of life 
with 


breezes 


life, sown immortal flowers, whis 
of Paradise, shadow 
of Eden, 
Whispers, and 
love — first 


a maiden and 


with 
the 
with 


pering 
greenwood shade 
the holy 
the 


love 


ed with 
echoing 
kisses of 


fragrant with 


love, last love of a 
youth! 

The vision passes before her, vivid in 
each unforgettable feature. She sees the 
woodland glade on the slope of the hills 
beyond the little town; there is the creat 
gray rock, crimsoned with daneing ecolum 
bines, nodding to one another on their 
delicate black stems: mighty trees, rug 
ged ancestors of the forest, standing giant 
li the which 
yet might see their decease and thrive on 


the odor of moss, damp 


} 


ke amidst slighter growths. 


their rich decay ; 


With 
of the branches: 


glade, where 


mer’s leaves, becoming slowly incorpo 


the 
hine streaming through the le ify cha 


soil of spring; the early <« 
the buzz of a level 
fly, zigzagging 
the brown 


ng dragon down 


brook 


inseen, and out through vonder open 


vhich, like a window of nature reve 


She Had Lived A Princess 


the remote plain, and the mountain ve 


shimmering 


more remote, Sspiritua 
light, with shadows of amethyst a 
ethereal sapphire melting into the sk 


She saw it all; and beneath the shade « 
the great rock he sat at his easel. whi 
planted its three slender legs amidst the 
ferns and moss, and upheld the pictur 


in which the vista of the glade and pla 


and mountain reappeared by a sort ¢ 
magic, he being the magician The m: 
gician turned suddenly, and saw he: 
standing there And she saw his face 


delicately moulded, youthful, masterfu 
the dark down 
his upper lip, and great. dark, imperious 


with of a mustache o1 
eyes; his forehead white and spacions— 
the sun had tanned the rest. Ah, thos: 
eyes, the eyes of a magician, whose sp« 

was upon her! He knew all things, coul 
do all things, was all things, and vet li 
Was so young, so immortally young; litt) 
less young, it seemed, than herself. ‘* You 
shall be my picture,” she heard him say 
“and live forever, just as beautiful as 


you are this moment!” ‘IT am not beau 


{ » \ f 
‘ 2 
t e 
> 


THE SINGIN( 


she answered; for she fresh 
to Lord 
* You are beau 


was 


the convent, where the 
ye is beauty ascribed, 
i.” he repeated, and 

rat L have been looking for all 
Stand 


your 


you are just 


my life, 


over the world, by the tree 


lown there, and turn head to the 


—the 
She tre 


ft. so that Tecan paint your protile 
had 
» heard such words; she could not help 
vazing his 

mn the depths of her heart, upwelled 
But 


“come 


veliest profile ever painted 


ed with delicious pleasure; never 


eyes, while in her own, 


ie adoration of a virgin soul 


rst,” 


said he, after a it, 
me 


needs 


momet 
that 
one thing to make it 


—come! for mouth of 
ours but 
verfect. and that I will give it 
steeame: she laid her warm hand in his 
but 


her closer, 


to 
Come!” 


hand, with its slender 
vowerful He 
smiling a little into her eyes with 
What this? 


l fell; felt upon her lips the touch 


nitstretehed 
fingers. drew 
his. 
was Her eyelids quivered 
she 
transficuration; and at that moment, 
ym the boughs of the tree over their 

ids, burst forth the wondrous singing 
fabird. Oh, 


The sone of love, which the lovers of 


that song! 

th have heard, and to which they have 
ded themselves willingeaptives; which 
but 
it, takes flight, and does not return, 


iey hear onee; for the bird, having 
ig 
tothe maiden Marie, also, this famous 
was sung, though to maidens of her 
fully but 
their heads, and 


rree it 
in 
a fleeting strain, an echo of it, reach- 
But 


lo 


seldom audible, 


Is 


Asses the air over 
s them in to 
it 


ist exquisite note; 


their lowly places. 
all, 


and she looked down 


vas given to hear it the 


Lia e 


the vista and saw plain and mountain 


and melt 
wrought 


shimmering in spiritual light 
ng into heaven; and innocence, 
ipon by the enchanter, put on the mystic 
bathed in 
the glory of romance, and virgin homage 


robe of knowledge; she was 
dilated into woman’s passion, and time 
ecame eternity. But before the roses of 
June had replaced the woodland eolum 
pines of May, the glory had departed, the 
song was sung, the bird had taken flight, 
the enchanter had east his spell and van- 
shed: for though love be eternal, lovers 
mortal: and how shall the infinite 


ibide in the finite, and become one with 


ire 


Marie died; though to herself only was 
the secret of her death 
Vor 14 


known. To oth 
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ers she seemed still to live, for she ke pt 
her secret It was a sacred secret, Carry 

ing no bitterness; its only burden was 
death. She had lived a princess, crowned 


and throned, rich as the richest, noble as 
the 


then she had ceased to live, as all that are 


noblest, happy as the happiest; and 


mortal must Being dead, her body de 
scended to another world; a kindly, pros 
perous, dull world of husband and chil 


dren and daily duties lie world of Pre 


There 


these many 


vost had she dwelt contented|y 
years, until at length she lad 
vrown to believe, as Prevost and the oth 
life, 


inopportunely and 


ers did, that this w 
But 


unawares, into this dull, easy, deaf, and 


as 


and that other 


a dream now, 


blind world of the dead had come the im 
mortal bird, and with his deathless song 
had dissolved the cerements from her soul, 
leaving it naked and quivering before her 

| But of 


eyes. closed so the music 
his singine broke the bonds which she 


long 


had laid upon her and it arose and 


beat once more with throb of youth 
girl who had 
aspired and loved and been loved; the di 


vine 


and life; she was again the 


her: the 
But 


splendor vlowed around 
princess was reseated on her throne! 


where was the enchanter 


The sone ends with 
there 
sitting 
The 


cage ; 


an arpegelo, and 


is silence: and Marie Prevost is 


} 


at her pay-desk in the eating-room 


slender brown bird is mute in his 


the blind peddler—is a blind ped 
dler, offering to sell him, cage and all, for 
a dollar. 

Honest Prevost shakes his head. ‘‘ No; 
the bird sings prettily, but one soon tires 
of a singing-bird; if it had been a gray 
But if 


will goin the kitchen, the eook shall give 
you 


parrot, now, perhap you 


a bow] of wood soup, for we have 


been entertained by the bird—is it not so, 
Marie, mon ange?” 


What 


alwavs cheerful, 


is the matter with Marie, who is 


who has smiled 


Con 
stantly these twenty years? Her face is 
buried in her hands; she is sobbing vio 
lently, and makes no response to her lus 
band; the good 
man lays his hand anxiously upon her 
from if 


Such a thing 


when, much distres ed, 
way 
hateful 
has never occurred before 


arm, she shrinks a him, as 


his touch were 


‘But, mon ange, you are ill sut, 


Nom de 


Marie, consider the guests 
ciel!” 


‘* Madame,” the artist, bending 


says 


| 
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‘yr and speaking in her ear, “if has associations with— I wouldn 
to have the bird, permit me to with it.” 
you ‘*As you please. But it seems ock 
She uncovers her face, and gives him you should refuse to part from a | 
strange look f terror and appeal. which you cannot see, and which yn 
Who are you W her am I? Ah, perhaps be sold for a lot of mone 
! no! take it away! should be willing to take a dol ; 
bird that Slugs divinely, and Which 
mutters the artist, half can hear as well as I.” 
ne back, ‘But God “oO 1l seems to you, sir, very natu 
with His own But to me it is different. There are 1 
my friend,” he continue 8, sands of birds like this one, WhO Cc: 
the peddler, and taking him the same sone; but there is a bird 
‘I will buy your bird, if you picture which slugs a song that n 
him; meanwhile, come with ean hear but me, which I would neé 
change for all the singing - birds 
‘says the peddler, turn world,—not if I starve for it—and 
pon him you shall some day.” 
‘Well, you sha‘n’t starve yet a 
Yes: and what then?” I have been looking for a mode] 
Nothing [ was a painter myself yours is the face I want. There is s 
that’s all.’ thing in it that I want to study. M: 


And sold yout pictures? it will tell me the secret of that pict 


Long ago—all but one.” vours.” 


What became of that one?” The peddler shook his head, wit} 
[ kept it: I wouldn’t part with it.” smile. ‘‘It will need sharper eyes « 
W hat is the use of a picture toa blind than an artist’s to see through the fac: 

a blind man,” said he. ‘“‘I thank ( 


ted many years ago; it I’m blind!” 


A PERSIAN GAZELLE 
JAMI 
2. H. STODDARD 


AST night when my tired eyes were closed in sleep, 
I saw the one I love, and heard her speak, 
Heard, in the listening watches of the night, 
The sweet words melting from her sweeter lips; 
But what she said, or seemed to say to me, 
I have forgotten, though till morning broke 
[ strove to remember her melodious words. 
Long, long may Jami’s eyes be blest with sleep, 
Like that which stole him from himself last night,— 
The perfect rest, which closing his tired lids 
Disclosed the hidden beauty of his love, 
And flooding his soul with musie all the while, 
Imposed forgetfulness, instructing him 
That silence is more significant of love 


Than all the burning words in lovers’ songs! 
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DELIA 


BY 


elangor « 
Mill 
the 
still 


the sidewalk 


HE persistent 
at Blanton’s 
Butler 


street. 


ceased 

last cor 
dist 
too 
If only 


The gates were 


turned 


She was some ince 


y, and was icy to 


nit any faster progress. the 
tekeeper would look! 
sed promptly when the bell stopped, 
| those who happened to be a minute 
the ottice 
an for the door to 
then report. to the 


fifty or more questions, most of 


go back to entrance 


halt 


unlocked, 


te must 
1 wait hour 
clerk, 
ver 
n obtrusively 
be mulcted of a quarter of a 
All this flashed through 
id as the last 
an impatient 
middle of the 
the gate. The tender had seen 


pers mal, and submit 
davy’s 
Delia’s 
sounded, 


and, 
ering she 


» the 


cry, sprang 


street and rau 
and he elosed the gate promptly, ac- 
but the locking of it 
thered him sadly, as he had but 


rling to rules, 
one 
and so Delia passed through, out 
but 
the 


at the office. 


grateful to Dabney tor 


bres 


her useless delay and nag- 


ring 
Nearly every loom in 
motion when 


weighted 


was in 
pushed the 
n door, and the lights were so brill- 


weaving shed 
open heavily 
that she shaded her eves an instant 
hand. 
wn looms, she kept on along the alley 
wards the head of the room, 
stood at his usual 
the work 


th her mittened Passing her 
where the 
verseer’s assistant 
while 
being started for the day. 

Miles Dent had fixer in 


om for a long time, and had fairly won 


st of observation was 


been a the 
lis promotion to the second hand’s place 
DY keeping his section in better work- 
ng order and getting a larger amount 
of efoth from the looms in his care for 
stretch than other 


Ilis chief was 


ix months at a any 


tixer at Blanton’s. sick, 
ud he was temporarily in full charge of 
he weaving. 
f great 


such 


Opportunities like this are 


use to ambitious young men in 


positions. They are the examina- 


GERTRUDE 


ROSCOE 


degrees ius 

ri ‘ove their ig 

‘e and inethciency. lt an be satels 
rted 


in Blanton’s 


that any head of a department 


popular with the 


help under hin tands no chance of p 


l 
motion, and is booked for dismissal 


whenever a more satisfactory otticer can 


Already 
reputation 
| 


DUS] 


take his pl: 


had 


choicest 


be secured to 
Miles Dent 
that w: the 
ipital 

When 
and shawled, the second hand knew pet 


fecetly what the 
asked 


acquired 
asset in his 
ness ¢ 


1 


Delia approached him, hooded 
her errand was, for 
had 
her excuse 
the 
interview she had provoked him by pet 


on 


two previous mornings she 


leave to go home, as 


that her baby was sic! 


and at last 
and becoming tent 
his gruff 


sisting in her request 
fully importunate after refus 


al. Ile 


heartily, 


snivelling women. right 
rnore her 
had come 


turned away 
t to | her call h 


suited him to 
till 


him, he 


existence. f tinge she 


within a vard of 
and pretended 1 
by her weaver’s would 
the 

m across a dozen rods 
the 


central walk he hurri d, and did not once 


penetrate through roar of the speed 


and arrest attent! 
of: clashing machinery. Down 
pause hor look around till he reached the 
farther end of the The 


long, 


floor was 
Delia 
Wis weakened by two nights ot watching 


the 


shed. 


nearly six hundred feet and 
exhaustion of 
mill. She eould 
stance. As hefore. 
he waited till she could almost speak 

| 


and anxiety, besides 
her regular work in the 
only follow at a di 
him, and then set off again, this ti 
the cloth i 
corner of the shed, 


where he 


making for room door in the 
upper 
feet from 
Again Delia 


of the room 


not twenty 


rad at stood. 
the 


the rows oft 


hrst 


le ngeth 


| 
traversed 


between looms, 
shifting 
and 


harnesses, @lan 
belts made Ti 
Iler first pa- 


attention 


rapidly 
shuttles, 


} 
Whose 


cing racing 


head swim as she walked 


sage attracted no from the 


rt 
{ the bell 
Yelia om: 
ot hor 
ASS 
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; dejected 
ithy 
‘ ror I 
asm 
m if Ihe 
( ing people nd 
Ul ! ed peiting her 
\ | l i ik t terocious 
1! ! ed pass 
betwee heit 
Hie prote 
t nt rel She ~ Ss expert in the 
Hy ding Speer s a deat-mut 
‘ Lidl Sex the bac < 
fringe of . She cowered and 
! tie rosary 
till its :pped, as 
he ergved fro} the rest th 
quard loon to a broad expanse of low 
nervy and quiekened lhe pace al- 
t i 
her (y prav tor me pray 
f Hea ed the words over 
and ‘ | ‘ eavers sprang 
toget] twos and threes, clung to one 
a rust groups grinning 
rd shout- 
vi s she ] ed, or stood singly 
be ‘ tine saluting her with 
how and | 1 staceato laugh- 
te he ou ly dropped 
se ed ferms, appealing in her need di- 
rectly to the Mi reitu 
= They mocked Vou. The \ mocked 


you. Jesus, help me! Help me" 

\s she urried uong the panic sub- 
sided or spent itself. Another scene 
rose so vividly before her as to blot 
out all sense of the mad riot and ecrash- 
ing din about her—her husband holding 
the wailing baby and walking to and fro 
in ti disordered kitchen at home, paus- 
ing at every turn to peer through the 
eamv windows for a sight of her com- 
ing back. The mocking ridicule, so ter- 
rible a moment before, was shed awav 
like something that had never been, and 
her one thought was to overtake the 
second hand striding away into the dim- 
ness at the far end of the room. and 


wring from him permission to kk 
work for the day 

She almost reached | t 

f the cloth-room, but Dent ag ( 
he r, and continued to use ill 
nearly half an hour longer by Jea 
aurtrulty along and all | 
quite close to him ft ‘ 
When he had walked a mil * 
began nil iself to teel if ( 
exercise, he stopped abruptly dl 
about, as though that instant 
he was hited, 

“What are you doin’ up here? 
manded Sava ely ‘Wi ’s 
loo ; ou’ve broug Jim in 
to take your place, as you wanted 
Ve ( la n tel] hit if 
or [ll kick him into the mid 
week, lL got enough of him l 
old Masons. ’F he e uldn’t 
of plain sheetings, how’s hi 
them far looms o’ { ¢ You 
Go back to your work a 
to it The re \ rd 


wedged between every sentence, and thi 


second hand further enforced 


outburst with stamps and fist s| 
Delia leaned against a post, 
her breath. She made no att 
speak till Miles had shouted 
hoarse and stopped for her rey 
“Jim is at home with th baby.” she 
said, quietly, “an? T must o right bac 


I’ve been up with it all night. It’ 


in’. There were no tears now. ITler 


eyes were burning with fevered 


*Oh!” said Miles, suddenly beeon 
blandly sareastic. “You've just con 
to tell me that you are goin’ home. Well 
I’m on my way to the of 


to report 
the looms runnin’ in this mill. lr} 
ain’t no spare hands, an’ that rather 
terferes with your little game.” Rt 


turning to his furious shouting 


tinued: “Go back to your work. an’ 
I hear anything more of this damned 
nonsense about a sick kid T’ll send vou 
packin’. How many does it take to look 
after one squallin’ brat? Jim’s got 
thin’ else to do, an’ ain't likely to have.” 
“But, Miles, I ean’t work with m 
baby dyin’. 1 know it’s dvin’. 
must let me go. I can’t work—I ean’ 
My poor little baby won’t trouble ans 
body long.” 


i 
d weavers, but the return of the two in- 
the situation pli to them. 
i ‘ ‘ T ul 
pol l | } id 
| 
| 


‘Stuff and nonsens« 


ition hie You married women il 

vs workin’ it. There’s a kid always 

dv to die whens ver ole of you wants 

stay outa day.” 

Delia sank n a packing-box and 

ed aloud. Her weeping intu ed 

|) t. uld bare restraih 

‘hed and quivering fist. Fairly club 

r her with frightful curses till he was 

it of breath, he turned on his heel and 

tune himself out into the yard, slam- 
neg the door with all his might. 

Delia knew that it would be worse 

Use le ss To fol] Ww him ta he and 

( sat h If da ed \ ere he had le her 

between her frat e desire » 

to hei baby and the sure now- 

e that it would cost her the loss of 


all chance ot tuture ¢ 


A 


nent. last s 
it slowly back to her loo 


first she worked blindly in a dull, 


persistent way, her practised hands at- 
dine to the details of the intricate 
ittern-weaving automatically. Then 


the 

ither-heart, and she 
rly. As the day 
feverishly, cleaning her 
part, though that 
f her till the end of 
varn from 
that had 
when she might be compelled to wait 


irs to relief of her tortured 


came 


7 
wept tong ana bit- 


advanced, she worked 
| 


looms in every 


task was not required 
the week, eutting 
ie waste an ace 


been 


bobbins 


loom-repairing, and giving herself not a 
moment’s rest for hours. 
At noon a neighbor’s child came to her 


just as the speed startec shouted 
that 


home anyway, the baby 


1 He 


shrilly Jim said she must « 


ome 
Was 


worse, 


locked 


ard 

fled precipitately to avoid being 

in with the closing of the gates. 

The word came too late, even if Delia 

had deeided to throw prudence to the 
No could 

the bell stopped ringing, ex- 


office, 


one leave the 


winds and go. 
after 


through 


mill 
cept the where written 
leave from the head of a department was 
demanded. 
as any captured thief in a penitentiary. 
Miles Dent could her 


line of writing or a walk across the 
at the 


She was as much a prisoner 


with a 
vard 
» but unless 


set fre e 


to answer for her offices 


he chose to relent she must stay till half 
o’clock—the 


quitting work. 


past six regular time for 


DEL 


TA. 
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She could see the second hand a little 


way off, talking Sidonie Martel, a 
vivacious French we who showed 
pretty white teeth and flashed sparkling 
glances as he sp ke answer to 
compliments 

If Sidonie wanted to go out, Miles 


hunt a spare 


hand tor her, houg Delia, bitterly 
ind her heart s ‘ herce with the 
rave Bu was shi su) 
heipless ¢ Miles us e that mal 
ner vard he elt. 1] iendly and 
nd put hims ut t e 

and had been sh l hn evel! rice 
What had ange Wasn't 
eause s wou understand | and 
got mad d sha th 
nrofessing to take aves 
terest in her work and pra her ex 
travagal one day? WI] shu 
hay laughed tossed k silly 
word or two in reply, Sidonie would 
have done? Wise Sidonie, who always 
got Tavors as soon as he a ked tor them, 
or had favors offered without asking. A 
door seemed to open i th wall of her 
prison a hand’s-breadth as thoughts 
flashed through Delia’s mind Miles 
would not pass that way again till two 
o'clock, when he would have to check the 
eloth in the rack just bevond her work 
before it could be taken to the finishing 


to be inspected. 
Delia her looms and_ bathed 


he r face earetully. Then she 


stoppe d 
propped a 


little square of looking-glass in the win 
dow-ledge and brushed out her long ha 

arranging it in a lustrous coil at the 
back of her head, with soft wavy masse 


1ead 


and little 


tem 


clinging 
and es 


had 


months, ever 


fore] 
tendrils about 
The effect wi 


to eurl 


above the 
her 
magical. She 


her hair 


irs. 


neg 


since her husband lost his job and _ she 
obtained grudging leave to go to woi 
herself well knowing that her skill as a 


pattern-weaver alone obtai 


Turning her head this way an 
that, Delia studied her 
i euriously 


cession. 
reflection 
glass in a impersonal way. 
Her hair was beautiful and her eyes un- 
bright, but her too 
deathly pale, and there was dark 
under her She powdered 


over the blue shadows with starch, and 


usually face was 


he avy 


circles eyes. 


= 
Phat’s the reg- 
| 
le 
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moistening a wisp of red waste yarn, 


earefully tinted her white che KS. The 


ghastly look disappeared, and she felt 
sure that even a close serutiny in the 


semi-shadow of the tall looms would fail 


Dent was checking the cloth busily, 


ind happe ng to glance in the direction 
of Del i's looms, he paused with a big 


roll in his hands and stared hard at her. 
was walking briskly about her work, 
ten Vears younger and quite 
cheertul and contented. Just then she 
bevan to sing, the musieal high notes of 
her song penetrating easily across to 
‘e he stood. Ile pitched the cut of 
1 on the truck and went on with his 
work till the account was complete. 

‘You women beat the devil.” he said, 
appearing at Dela’s side as she bent 
over a loom to draw a few broken threads 
into place. “Only this morning you 
vas in a regular tantrum, chasin’ me 

mind an’ vellin’ fit to kill, lookin’ like a 
mop, too. Own up, now, that you tried 
to put upia job on me.” 

“7 did want to go home, Miles, but 
vou made me ery swearin’ so hard. You 
don’t know how awful vou do swear, nor 
how it hurts—me.” 

Delia leaned forward to reach a thread 
from the skein of piecing-vyarn as she 
spoke, and the curve of her bosom 
pressed against his arm, and her lips 

lmost whed his ear as she said the 
last word. Lightly swaying back with 
the thread in her fingers, she joined it 
on and drew it in place with a perfect 


ot The 
color deepened in the man’s face and he 
dropped the lids over his eves. Ilis 


countenance cleared, and the forbidding 


expression Was swept away like the pass- 


*"N’ vou made up that varn an’ went 
l that tantrum to get me to let you 
mit? T didn’t think vou could pretend 
like that, Dele. “Tain’t like vou a bit.” 
The baby is sick, an’ I was up with 
last night an’ the night before, as I 
said; but I heard from it this noon” 
the smile did not waver—* an’ I guess 
Jim can get along till night. *Tain’t no 
use to kick when you put your foot 


down.” Then, with sudden animation: 
“Why don’t Andrews fire out that old 
head an’ give you the name of 


runnin’ the weavin’, an’ the pay 

You're doin’ the work now, ri 

whether he’s sick or well.” 
Miles fairly glowed with 


pride, and Delia watched him with 
beating heart. 

* It’s comin’, Dele, sooner ‘n some { 
imagine, but I ain’t supposed to ky 
anything about it. This is strict] 
tween friends. But, I say, you mu 
fit to drop, losin’ your sleep two 
runnin’. You don’t want to get 
Whi n I’m overseer I shall Want 1 
tern-weavers, all of them.” Lh 


} 


about looking at the amount of cloth 
each loom, and Delia scarcely breathe 


‘You're away ahead of time.” co 
ing back to her side, stopping the 
with a touch of the hand, right and 
“an you'd better go home for the 
of the day an’ make up your sleep. CG 


your things an’ [ll pass you out now 
Delia lost no time in tying on her 


hood, and Miles led the Way toward 
little corner tower, which shortened 
distance considerably. At the foot 
the stairs between the outer and inn 
door he took the shawl from her arm ai \ 
wrapped it around her with a little | 
bending to touch her lips with his oy 

Delia made no effort to avoid th 
caress, and her voice was quite natural 
as they crossed the yard and passed un 
questioned through the office corridor 
the street. She walked quietly to the 
first corner, then dropped the smiling 
mask and fled like a wild creature tow 
ards her home. People turned 
amazement to look after her, and schoo 
boys raised derisive shouts of “Stop 
thief.” and “ Fire,” but she heeded no 
thing and ran on. Leaving the frequent 
ed streets at the first opportunity, shi 
plunged into a labyrinth of alleys and 
courts, shaping her course homeward al 
most in a direct line. On and on she 
ran through vacant lots and across door 
vards, under lines of drying clothes, till 
at last she saw the familiar line of little 
roofs among which was her home just 
ahead of her. She approached the place 
from the rear, running breathless 
along a slanting bank behind a_ board 
fence, where the ground was cumbered 
with the dead stalks of burdock and rag 
weed, and littered with all the rubbish 
east out from the houses in front. 


i} 
Ne d 
to 1 
| 


“Only a few rods more, only a few 
eps; I must not give up now.” She 
d it with dry lips over and over as 
e stumbled through the rubbish and 
pped on the yielding ashes and sand. 


intolerabl 
the 


a sudden spasm ol 


pped her side, driv 


er in stifled shrieks, and she could g¢ 
. farther. Holding by the fence, s 
ittled with the pain, struggled forward 


1 few more steps, grew blind, and fell 


It was well that Dent had wrapped the 


eavy shawl so carefully around her. 
The afternoon sun shone full on the 
ank behind the long fences while he 
rping sparrows Tf ed about he still 

that Was mnily mothe bundle cast 


ing-ground 


sing when Delia awoke 


msciousness and struggled stifily to 
r feet. It seemed to her but a moment 
ice she fell. The baby was her first 


ut she remembered the terrible 
her. “It’s gone 


hand 


seized 
her side, 
run any more.” 


id 
holding her 


e said, 
I mustn't 


She walked feebly around the corner, 
where the pickets gave her a firmer sup- 
port, and reached her tenement at last. 
Phe stillness frightened her. Pausing 
an instant to gather strength, she let 
vo her hold on the fence, stumbled into 
the house, and ran across the kitchen 


oor to the baby’s erib. 
ugh the 
sitting-room she 
still 


white ¢ loth, 


The crib was empty; and thr 
of the 
form straight and 


board, Cc vered 


ypen door saw 


the baby on a 
and 
and 
stricken, waiting for her to come home. 
Her harsh, unnatural aroused him, 
and he sprang forward and caught her in 
But in fall- 


ing she repulsed him, and grovelled on 


with a 


beside it her husband sat, bowed 


cry 


his arms as she fell. even 


the floor, beating her head and elutching 
at her throat with frantie hands. 
“Don’t touch Don’t 


near I’m a wicked woman, too vile 


me, Jim! come 
me! 
for you to tread on. God has taken mv 
No, 
| laughed and sang 
and flirted with Miles when my baby was 
dyin’. I let him kiss me, Jim. I’m as 
bad as bad can be. O my God! No, 
no! 


baby to punish me for being so bad. 
no! don’t touch me. 


He won’t hear me. 
He did right to take my baby away from 


I mustn’t pray. 


such a wicked mother.” 
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Shrieki eontfession with heart- 
breaking sobs, but never a tear, De 
clung to the bars of the empty erib, whil 
her husband strove by every means t 
quiet her and assure her of his love. His 
contidence in her was absolute, and hye 

ild selt-accusings p ed tor sheer 
maniae ravin Only a eat pity and 
fi for her t dr ed even his grief 
for his dead first-b 1 place in h 
heart. 

At F st the paroxy u ded, so that 
he could give her a s ling draught, 
ind = she iV n hat upor ol the 
ONLY il yup and 
raving of her s e in te s of utter 
self-loathing Ix ne th he effect 
ot t! bat ed ne tl ‘ 
would soon pass, the anxious husband 
hurried out for the d 

Delia listened till | tsteps died 
away, and then arose t to the 
side of the bi Fold | he sheet 
she raised the littl end | 
began to carry it back and fort hrough 
the length of the two Ins, ¢ oning a 
eradle song as she ed 

*(00d-n rht,’ said Miles Dent t 1 
companion, stopping at the end of a 
lane of shabby little houses on the way 
from the mill. “ I’ve got an errand down 


here.” 


Goin’ to look up a drunk ¢ 


him !” 


Lord help 
The man laughed appreciatively, 
as toreseeing a diverti 

Nary drun| 
ler. 


him out 


He used to work for me, 
for bein’ slow. 
we're puttin’ in 
You ean’t | 


warps if you jump on 


don’t 


an ox, on fine work, but 


reak out them 
Jim ‘ll do, 


smashe to 


awnin’ stripe. 


prime, when he 
piece up.” 
“ Night! Hope 
The friends 
walked rapidly down 


He 


entered 


vou'll find him.” 
rated, 


the lane 


and Dent 
to the But 
pushed the door open 
thout but 
the threshold shock 


had 


ler tenement. 
and knocking, 
with a 


be fi 


stopped on 


such as he never experi 
eneed, 

Delia advanced to meet him from the 
inner room with the dead baby 
The reflector 


threw a bright light directly on her face, 


in her 


arms. of a bracket lamp 


over which the lined and shrunken skin 


ut on their feed ZZ! 
Dusk wa 
| 
hve 
é 
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emed alive with crawling quivers. Her The man knew the whole 
Wide-open eves were curiously Stripe d, tlash, and for an instant he co 
1 the round, red-painted spots showed speak nor move. 
distinct on the ashy pallor of her cheeks * Didn’t I fix my hair lovely, M 
iw dead child’s head, large and heavy, the de mented creature babbled atte 


open mouth and stony eves. rolled “it's prettier than Sidonie’s 


and lopped on its slender twisted neck Look at Miles. baby. Good Miles. hy 
as Delia dandled it lovingly high against mat ima come home to baby.” 
her bosom. Sh. 1 quite close to him. Palm outward, Dent lifted his h { 
pressing one cheek to that of the little te push away the vision before him Phe 
corpse and looking up at him with hiding his face in the curve of his 
| ghastly coquetry through the fringe of he backed into the entry, wrenched 
her curling hair, possessed with the fixed the outer door. and staggered blindh 
’ idea that she must try to please him. out into the night. 
: 
SANGRAEL 
BY HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 
lik dav is done 
Say rv one cloud whereon the we stering sun, 
In lazzling disavowal of the night 
Ilas left his seal of light: 
eceeregent ot the evening sky 
It rlen 
So lv shor 
On many a taithtul, wounded knight, fordone 
By grief and pain and weariness supreme— 
Phe Sane of h lream 
in it idiant preserice blest 
His soul found re 
Sin had no lure 
For him whose heart so valorous hope made sure. 
Safe from all lesser loves, he strove to gain 


Strength in his mortal pain, 


To reach with reverent hands death-shriven 


So | through th 
Through thee, dear heart, redeemed, hold heaven in fee. 
My Sangrael! whom by no dearer name 
God 
Striving, I dream how death will prove 


Grail of thy 


ther 
The pledge of heaven.... 


N August, 1898, mv 
regiment being quar 
tered at Lucknow, 
the long- desired op 


portunity presented 
itself of Visiting 
Abyssinia, and of being able to carry out 
my project of not only travelling through 
the unknown portions of Menelek’s do- 
minions, but continuing until I 
reached the Anglo-Egyptian headquarters 
at Omdurman. 


also 


My object in doing this 
I will not enter into here, but will merely 
content myself in this article with re 
counting some of my experiences on the 
first part of the journey from India to 
the capital of the Negus 

No sooner did the telegram arrive from 
Har 
rington, the British Agent in Abyssinia, 
was about to return to his post and would 


home informing me that Captain 


take me with him, than IT applied for and 
obtained a year’s leave, and commenced 
There 
was no time to lose, as IT had to meet Cap 


Harri 


September 


my preparations for departure. 
y pre} 


tain 


ne 
‘ 


on the Somali coast on 
Vincent 
DutfadarShahzad 
Mir, a native surveyor (11th Bengal Lan 
who had travelled wit 


Lieutenant 
( Roval Horse Artillery 


Accompanied by 


cers), 
Tibet 


named Ramji 


me across 


and China, another surveyor, 
Lal (5th Bengal Ca 


fox-terrier, Lad 


alry), 
I embarked 
at Bombay in Melbourne 
on August 30, monsoonish ” 
journey arrived duly at Aden, The fol- 
lowing morning at daybreak Zeila’s un- 
inviting shores The dis- 


and my 
the steamship 


ind after a 


vere before us. 


Vou. Cl No. 601 15 


“by Captain M.S.WELLBY. 


comforts of this inhospitable barren coast 
were soon forgotten in the hearty 
We fortunate 
enough to meet Captain Harrington him 
self, who had only arrived from England 
on the previous day. 


wel- 


come we received were 


The busy seene, 
which surrounded 
our bungalow : and the crowds of clamor 


the piles of baggage 


ous Somalis standing round the camels 
warned us only too truly that we were to 
start for Abyssinia at once. ** TL suppose,” 
said Harrington to me, ** you are bringing 
your dress clothes,” remarking that when 
Prince Henri d'Orléans presented himself 
before Menelek in shooting costume, the 
King exclaimed, ** Who is person 


who does not kuow how to appear before 


this 


a king?” 
By 


leading 


sunset we 
the 
camel, the t 


off, Harrington 
way, pereclied aiott 


were 
on one 
vo duffadars on another, and 
third. There 
Was no moon, but the stars shone clearly, 


Vincent and myself on a 


and we found the journey pleasant and 
peaceful as we silently moved along over 
the sandy, monotonous, maritime plain, 
On i 


reaching the first camp, eight miles 


distant, we found a host of camels, men, 


and baggage awaiting us. Welcome was 
the sight of two tables laid for supper 


a Strange spectacie in the midst of the 


desert. As 


smal] hope of successfully 
earry ing out our plan in its ¢ ntirety was 
held out to us, Vineent and I deeided to 


return to Zeila, and to equip a fresh ex 
pedition at Berbera for the interior, and 
the bade Harrington 
good-by and retraced our steps to the 


We remained 


next morning we 


coast some time at Ber- 


TA Journey fo the ABYSSINIAN CAPITAL [| | 
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bera, and drew up various projects for 
al expedition, intil Vineent declared he 
would rather go shooting than make 
further attempts to reach Abyssinia 
Ram ji Lal, too, almost lost the sight of 
one eve, and went back to India As | 
had now lost half my companions, | de- 
eided to trv and overtake Harrington at 
Harrar, about two hundred miles from 
the coast, on the road to the Abyssinian 
capital, and to travel with him to Adis 
Abbaba. I next hired eight camels and 
four camel-men to convey Shahzad Mir 
and m\ self and our goods to the Abys 
sinian frontier lL also enlisted a Somali 
boy, named Mohammed Hassan, who, to 
gether with Shahzad 


Mir and my little ter 


the Abyssinian fort of Jig Ji 


I had already despatched a messenger { 


whit 


inform its commander of my approa 
and to request that no hinderance sho 
be placed in my way of proceed) 
farther The reply ordered me to 
at once and await instructions. The 
upon I despatched a second messen ve 
politely pointing out that a waterles 
plain could searcely be considered a 
ting place in which to remain eneamy 
and that I was proceeding slowly to J 
Jigoa A few hours later on, from t! 
higher ground, we hailed the fort. It 
situated in an open valley, and thoug 
built on a low level, I was struek by 
COUSPICUOUS position 


for it con 


rier, were my faithful 
friends and companions 
until the very end of 
my journey 

On the afternoon of 
September 13 my little 
caravan started from 
Berbera for the interior. 
After leaving Har 
geisa, which lies at a 
height of nearly 4000 
feet, we travelled for 
many miles through 
beautiful parklike land, 
alive with birds and 
jungle-fowl, and met 
many Somalis. taking 
their prod to the 
coast We next reach 
ed a great grassy plain 
with immense herds of 
camels. While cross 


mands the main ro 

to Berbera. Zeila. HH ! 
rar, and the Ogader 
and it is the tax-co 
lecting station for a 
caravans using thes 
routes. As we beg 
to descend towards 
a violent storm swe 


over us; vet the camels 


somehow managed 
slide along the soak 
track, till within rif! 
shot of the place, whe 
leaving the men 
piteh camp, I took n 
Somali boy Mohan med 
With me and walke 
on to the fort Abdu 
lah—for such was the 
name of the officer in 


charge—proved himself 


ing this section heavy SHAHZAD MIR to be a worthy host 


rain compelled a halt, 
and in a short time I 
had retired for the night in my small 
tent, and soon fell sound asleep. Sud 
denly my dreams were rudely disturbed 
by the collapse of mv sleeping - place. 
All was in an uproar and all was dark 
ness, while I was fast becoming sutfo 
cated with my struggles beneath the 
soaked canvas At this juncture my 
ever-ready duffadar rushed to my aid 
and explained what had happened, It 
appears that the authors of the mischief 
were two camels, who, having had an 
altereation during the night had selected 
mv tent as the spot on which to settle 
their dispute 

At the farther end of this plain lies 


and a friend with the 

best intentions. It 
was an unmistakable pleasure to enter 
his primitive circular wattle hut, where a 
wood fire was cheerily glowing,and where 
fresh dry grass and matting had been 
spread out for my comfort, with a carpet 
ed box whereon to dry and warm mysel! 
and when hot cups of excellent cotfee 
and cigars had been handed round, I fo 


a few moments forgot the storms, t 
Ss ippe rv roads, and the drenched weathe r 
beaten men and eamels—such is the 
selfishness of human nature. 


fter some delay at this post, a messen 


ger arrived from Harrar with permission 
for me to proceed, and IT fortliwith set 
out with fresh camels and riding-mules, 


3 
‘ 
i 
| 
| 
> 
j 


CAPTAIN M. 


after bidding a friendly good-by to my 
Arab host. 

From Jig Jigga onwards the charac 
teristics of the country changed, making 
me feel that we had indeed the 
frontier into another dominion. Instead 
of open thorny 

land of hill and dale, 
with barley and jowari fields, 
with neatly made little villages dotted 
about in 


cre yssed 


plains and jungles of 
trees, we were ina 
beaming 
COZY whose 


corners, cireular 


wattle huts of brown or red looked quite 


S. WELLBY 


picturesque. Whilst halting at mid- 
day in the midst of such pretty scenery, 
where children ran out from the huts to 
bring me milk and piles of fre shlv picked 
tomatoes, another messenger arrived from 
Ras Makonnen, the Abyssinian ceneral 
at Harrar, telling 
to his town, as he 


me to make all haste 
and 


both on the point of 


Harrington were 
leaving for Adis Ab 
Without any delay I 
in advance of 


baba, the capital 


set out my party with my 


Somali boy Hash, leaving Shahzad Mir 


: 
: 
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and Mohammed to bring the bac: On 


rave 


riding and walking alternate 


lv, taking refreshment from the several 
rivulets that crossed our road for the 
country was hilly and eultivated. As 


ve dre nearer to our destination we 


met great numbers” of 


uncouth 
Abyssinian soldiers carrying their rifles, 
af 
or the Holy 
fel] 
the 


the 


nosy, 


Who ere relurhning to their 


Maseal, 


neared the 


Villages 


\s we 
we 


o seek shelter beneath one of 


city rain 


ana hurried towards 


heavi y, on 


five covered 
by ich 
is Obtained 


waited for the 


to pass over we 
itched the women 


bringing in their bun 
‘KS from 


the 


rale Sé 


which 
the 
lected a few 


guard at 


pieces as 


a tax on their goods 
We then made our 
Way upa narrow street 


paved with big stones. 
the 


like a 


over which water 
tor 


found 


now Ss 


vept 
till 


rent. we 


in the 
of 


were 


} 
ourselves 


mar 
ket place Harrar 


Here we 


midst of 


in the 


an aimless, 
idle, loafing crowd of 
Aby ssinians, Gallas, 
Harraris, and Somalis 


As we strolled around, 


looking about us. I MOHAMMED 
noticed a European MY 
face behind the count 

er of a small nonde 

script shop, and on entering I found 
its owner to be an Armenian Out of 
sheer eood heartedness he provided shel 
ter and grass for our two ponies and 
bows of tea for ourselves SO that we 
felt sufficiently invigorated to continue 
our search for Ras Makonnen. ho is 
the fountain-head of everything here 
Pass ne throue 1 the narrow crowded 
streets to the other side of the mar 


ket-plaece, we then ecrossed a couple of 
palace, filled 


rowd At 


one spot [T noticed a Somali quietly stroll 


1} 
court-vards of the old 


with a noisy and talkative e 


ing along, when, without any appar 


ent provocation, an Abyssinian came up 
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behind and severely beat him wit 


stick Quickly the Somali turned 
seizing the weapon from the ageress 
returned the blows with sueh interes 


that the latter would have fared but } 


ly, had not other Abyssinians rushed 


to his aid and joined in attackine 


poor Somali, who continued 


against excessive odds, whilst we 


carried alone by the crowd out of s 


An 


metat the entrance of Makonnen’s pa 


and hearing aged priest, whon 


told me that Harrington was eneamne 
Without the city 
whither he would orde; 
an Official to eonduet 
me. 

Soon I came in sight 
of the smartly pitehe 
camp of the Britis} 
Agent, and was heart 
ily glad to find that 

my attempt to make up 
for lost time had thus 
far proved suecesstiu 
All this augured wel] 
for my projects. After 
Harrington and I had 
exchanged greetings 
) we sat down to diseuss 
; our adventures on the 
Gis road. The British 


Agent had hardly fin 
ished telling me what 
had him or 
the Zeil 
when it Was announced 
that Makonnen 
was about to pay | 
a visit. 


befallen 
way from 
Ras 
HASSAN, Stepping out 


side the tent. we saw a 


dense crowd moving 
from the city towards 
At the head 


cade was a large body of soldiers march- 
In 


our camp of the eaval 


ng loose formation, vet presenting 


a striking picture, decked as they were 


in their white shammas w th broad red 
stripes Then rode the Governor. of 
Harrar, Ras Makennen himself. wear 
ing a gray slouch felt hat and mount 


ed on a mule, and therefore easily recog 
nizable among the host of followers: be 


hind 


crowds of people brought up the rear. As 


him came more foot-soldiers, and 
soon as the approach of the Ras was an 
nounced, escort of four 

the Aden troop, 


were formed up with drawn and carried 


Harrington's 


sowars, chosen from 


| entrance 
As we — 
a 
| 
| | 
\ 
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| 
| 
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RAS MAKONNEN’S SOLDIERS WAITING 


swords ready to receive Makonnen as he 
drew near to the tent. As the Abyssinian 
general approached and saluted the es- 
cort, | was struck with his appearance. I 
him to be 
with 


SAW a well-made, clean-built 
an intelligent, shrewd, 
kindly, and thoughtful expression. Dur- 
ing his somewhat lengthened stay with 
Captain Harrington, the mass of follow 
ers standing without, a few yards distant 
from the tent, respectfully maintained a 
dead As soon as the Ras pro 
posed to move off, certain Gallas (who 
are the inhabitants and former possessors 
of southern Abyssinia) rushed forward, 
erving aloud, *Abeit! 


justice!” 


horseman, 


silence. 


abeit!” which 
but for the 
part they were promptly collared 
and roughly handled by the soldiers, who 
gave them a dose of what they considered 
“abeit 


means ‘Justice! 


most 


The fates laughed at my hurried jour- 
ney to Harrar, and decreed that we should 
The 
first morning after my arrival in camp I 
rose early to inspect the city walls 


remain there for more than a week. 


The 
town is oblong in shape, surrounded by 
walls ten feet On the 
south of the place lay a rich valley, with 
a profusion of 


or twelve high. 


flowers, wild geranium 


OUTSIDE CAPTAIN HARRINGTON’S TENT 


being the most noticeable. Towards the 
north stretched green valleys and hills; 
and on this side, close by the walls, one 
of the principal watering-places had been 
established, and to this spot numbers of 
women repaired. Ranges of hills on the 
northwest and south command the town, 
and were they held by skilfully posted 
batteries, with additional ones at Harrar 
itself to protect the eastern side, Harrar 
would be impregnable. As it is, there 
are some guns on the north side, whence 
salutes are fired, and others close to the 
city on the west side, and more again far 
ther away in the hills, but their powers 
of execution or defence are probably not 
very formidable. Many a stroll I took 
through the bazars and busy parts of 
Harrar, where I came across several wor 


thy Greeks, and imbibed many tiny cups 


of excellent Turkish coffee. I must have 
met in this city nearly twenty foreigners 
in all, none of whom struck me as being 
in a very flourishing condition, although 
I heard the Armenians did fairly well. 
None of them are allowed without the 
city walls, with the exception of a single 
Greek. who had lived at 
twenty-five years 


Harrar for the 
The Customs 
House, where most of the foods consisted 


last 


| 
* 
y 
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> 
| 
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f ivory, cotfee, cloth, lamps, and blue 


without number, al 


namelled tumblers 
avs presented a busy, hot, and dusty 
spectacle 
Sunday, church was my attrac 
tion The service commences Very early 
1 the morning, finishing perhaps at eight 
Veloek How these times would suit the 
good people in England I do not know! 
With Mr 


ing to Captain Harrington’s suite, 


Jeru, an Abyssinian belong 
as my 
escort. L first entered the outer vard of a 
circular building—a free-and-easy place of 
worship, for there we found many break 
fasting. 


steps to the outer cirele of the churel: it 


ABYSSINIAN 


f 


We then mounted a dozen stone 
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of the building and the men in the west 
half, being preve nted from seeing one an 


Within 


“HOLY 


other by some white sheeting 


this outer circle was one for the 


ones.” such as had undergone a term of 
fasting and so forth, and again within 
this was the circle of the head priest. The 
service itself conveyed nothing to my 


mind. I must therefore be forgiven for 


taking note of the dirty walls, which were 
all seribbled over The two priests who 


opportunity of 


Look the 
the 
vouth to test his powers of chanting, with 
Although the 
reminded 


stood by me an 


interval in service to call upon a 


a view to his employment. 


noise he managed to create 


HARRAR 


self, where were assembled the congrega 


LOOKING 


THE 


FROM WESI 


me foreibly of a tomeat wailing at night 


tion, who stood around leaning on sticks time on a garden wall, yet the priests 
five feet long, with tops of wood or were fully satisfied. The youth's at 
brass. The priests who, DN the Way, may tempts at chanting, added to the contor 


always be known by their white turbans 
used sticks with silver tops. 


| Was hand 


tions of his face, act ally drove me out 


of the church. One morning M. Legarde, 


ed a brass-topped one, and ends avored to 


lean naturally upon it, like everybody 


else: | stood between wo priests, one of 


whom was kind enough to shake me by the 


hand. The sexes were separated The 


women sang and prayed in the east half 


the French Resident at the capital, arrived 
in the town on his way from Jibouti. 
The town as I entered, and before M. 


Levarde’s arrival, presented its normal 


appearance 


Suddenly there was a transformation, 


1 
= 
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ind w astonishing rapidity the streets 
vere ned with soldiers, the officers be 
easly noticeable by thelr various 
colored silk shirts, and by their green and 
purple siields inlaid with gold or silver. 
At the same moment three-minute guns 
boomed from the saluting battery, and 
M. Legarde appeared in full uniform, 


mounted on a mule, escorted by a num 


ber of Somalis dressed in white uniform, 
and some 

After a very pleasant stay, I finally left 
Harrar on October 6, and t 
Harrington and | 
Makonnen 


Abyssinians 


vo day s later 


were joined by Ras 


with a following of several 


thousands strong all of us en route for 
the capital, 

On October 8 we were eneamped a 
marches out of Adis Abbaba, at 


called 


couple of 


a place Worabili, in a beautiful 
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night-time the 


below freezing-point 


when temperature f 
It was a wonde) 
me that any of the camels ever compl 
the jour nev at all; those that did sucee 


had 


for ther 


certainly looked as if they 
quite as far as was good 


Monsieur Legarde himself, who son 
times bestrode a mule, also had an eve 
lieu of 


comfort, for in wheeled 


con 
ances, an article in this co 
try, he had treated himself to an open ai 
closed) palanquin, each carried by 1 
mules, one pulling in front and the oth: 
pushing from behind. These conveyanc 
are all very well in their way over the in 
mense plains of northern China, but w 
continually bumping up and down ste¢ 
stony gradients they are likely to com: 
to grief. I admired the cool nerve of th: 


man, who could recline with ease in such 


CAPTAIN 


grassy depression with pine-topped hills 


on every side North of us was pitched 


the camp of Monsieur Lee@arde, most of 
Whose baggage, strange to Say, Was car 
ried on Arab camels, in preference to the 
hardy mules of the country, who are far 


more at home over the hills and muddy 


crossings, and thrive more vigorously at 


HARRINGTON 


AND HIS ESCORT 


a conveyance on the brink of a 


precipice, as during his journey to Adis 
Abbaba he often did. 


very 


Monsieur Legarde s 
camp bore quite a martial air, for his Soma 
lis were neatly clad in white uniform, and 
every morning a bugler sounded the re 
veille: or, | 


should more correctly say, 


intended to sound it. for his efforts dis- 
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closed that either he or his instrument 


was out of order. His object, neverthe 
less, was achieved, for the French camp 
Makon 


nen’s stockaded camp was built on much 


Was generally first on the road 


higher ground, on a 


level with the pine 
belt; vet, despite the facet that he had to 
descend the hill, on the very first night 


our joint camps were pitched he paid 
Harrington a quiet friendly visit, and 
found sympathy for the fatigue he felt, 
which must have been ereat, seeing that 
he had risen very early before commen 
cing the tedious march, to settle various 
complaints before leaving Harrar. 

In describing the nature of the country 
to Adis Abbaba it will suffice to say that 
there were two salient points which struck 
me remarkable. First, the immense 
amount of fertile land that lay unenlti- 
vated and 
but 


as 
undrained, growing nothing 
stretches of o@rass six or eight 
feet high, destined only to be wasted and 
burnt. Second, the astonishing absence 
of villages and eattle. The conelusion 
drawn from these two observations would 
lead one to believe that small inducement 
had been offered to the Gallas, or to the 
Abyssinians themselves, either to culti 


vast 


vate or to breed, and that the advantages 
of commerce have so far been lost sight of 
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Whenever 
pitched at nightfall in the neighborhood 
of villages, it 


Harrington's camp was 


Was eclrious to see strings 


of ill-fed, half-naked villagers bringing 
in supplies for all his followers After 
darkness liad set in. the camp of the 


Abyssinian army on the adjacent rrassy 


slopes Strong Ly resembled a busy town 


ouly the thousands of fires and lights 
flickering in every direction could be 
seen, and a subdued murmur of many 
voices would reach us with the wind. 


Everybody was astir again before day- 


break, and as we moved off we oceasion 
ally found ourselves unpleasantly placed 
in the very of the Here 


along the single rond every one strove 


midst army, 
for himself or herself, some mounted on 


mules or ponies, others walking, all arm- 


ed with guns, sticks, swords, or tent 
poles. Then there were hosts of mules. 
ponies, and donkeys laden with flour, 


driven along by the soldiers’ wives and 
servants, and boys carrying their master’s 
shield or gun. There were many women 
with burdens of flour, followed by a brood 
of The white -turbaned 
priests generally rode, followed perhaps 
by herds of living beef and mutton with 
their drovers. 
chief with 


voungsters. 


Then would follow some 


his mounted attendants. In 


| 


VILLAGERS 


fact 
of human beings seemed endless. 
thie 
winding pathway would ascend a stony 
and 


the struggling stream of thousands 
W hen 


level road changed and a very steep 


a veritable 
Babel of shouting, hustling, and jostling 
every 


rocky ill, then began 


one for himself. As we endea 


vored to ride along quietly a mule would 
suddenly stop in front of us, or another, 
coming from behind like an 
would almost knock one of us out of the 


express, 


At the same time, as one tried to 
recover, an undeserved prod or blow from 
a tent pole would still further 
add excitement to the ride. 


stick or 
One pair of 
eves afforded us very indifferent protec 
tion in such We were 
constantly changing our place, and our 
bageage - males 


a mixed crowd. 
scattered, 
and threes. 
When the was good, comparative 


became pro- 


ceeding in groups of twos 
silence and order reigned, vet all swept 
along, caring for no one but himself, bent 
only upon reaching the 
ground 


next camping 
Occasionally, towards the end 
of a lone march, some would seek rest 
under the shade of a tree by the road side, 
or a dead mule would testify to the ex 
tent of One of the most 
| noticeable features along the road was 


the R is's tej brewers 


its exertions. 


a string of young 


BRINGING 


SUPPLIES 


ladies carrying on their backs large gom 
bos of the precious fluid, fermenting like 
themselves as they struggled along in the 
hot sun. These porters could 
spotted from a considerable distance, as 
the highly prized burdens were wrappec 
in red cloth. This valuable porterage was 
protected from thirsty souls by a numbes 
of soldiers, and the overseers of the brew 
ery, riding on their mules, were also pres 
ent to guard the precious fluid. We in 
quired of one of the ladies, ** Where are 
you going to?” 


fair 


* Oh.” she replied, ‘that 
all I know is that I have 
to carry my gombos to the next camp.” 


I don't know; 


On looking down from a height upon 
the camp of the Ras, with its thousands of 
souls, one would at first sight have de 
clared that all the tents had been pitched 
in a haphazard way, but such in reality 
was not the case. The Ras’s tent is the 
first to be pitched, and it is so placed that 
the door of it will face the direction of 
the morrow’s march; then the chief offi 
cer will place his tent to the right front 
of this door, and the next in rank on the 
left front, till eventually a complete cir 
cle of tents is formed round that of the 
Ras. Then the followers of these officers 
will form a ecirele of tents round each of 
those of their chiefs, and so on ad infini- 


A JOURNEY TO THE 
yn. eiveles within cireles without 
cles. So perfectly is this method ear 
ed out that the loeation of each tent 


fact th 


ul 


ie irregularities of the ground often ne 


s KNOWN, and that despite the 


ssitate the formation of very eccentric 
reies Many of the soldiers who are 
nprovided with tents, very Tew min 


ites rig up a shelter by making sheaves 


rom the high grass. The most remark 


able piece of happv-go lucky management 
s the grazing of the animals. which ap 
pear to roam anywhere of their own f 


free 


ll, vet at sunset all floek to their own 
ers’ tents! 
At this period we were joined DV an 


adventurous [rishman, named MeKelvey, 
for the last 
He was formerly body-guard 


vho has lived in Abyssinia 


forty years 
to King John, and was one of the English 


prisoners held by King Theodore at Mag 


dala, during whieh time he has become 


quite naturalized, He dresses as an Abys 


sinian, Wearing short trousers, tight in 


t eg and baggy in the seat, a shamma, 
hat. 


married 


ie 
and no shoes or He feeds, too, as a 
native, and has 
lady 
corner in his heart for his old country 


an Abyssinian 


Nevertheless, he still has a tender 


One day we encountered a blinding 


storm of locusts. These pests measured 
from two to three inehes lone, and their 
bodies were of a red color with speckled 
wings. Froma distance they resembled 


a mist hanging over the land, and at first 


ABYSSINIAN 


CAPITAL 


like 


came Upon us wind-driven snow; 
then thicker and thicker they came, till 
evervihing Was locusts air and earth 
Low, There chanced to be “a village close 
by, and the people could be seen busily 
engaged in lighting fires to keep the in 
truders away from their little piece of 


eultivation Along some portions of the 
road, even at this the ary season, we 
to ind several paces and dificult 
to cross. whielt made one reflect low im 
possible it would be ever to extricate 
one’s self from this mud during the rainy 
season The land, however, could un 
doubtedly be easily drained, and decent 
roads very quickly made Forty miles 
outside the capital we came to the im 
poriant post of Balchi, where the tele 


phone communieates both with Harrar 


and the capital. In order to reach Baleli 
it is necessary to ascend a steep narrow 
pathway, on whieh a slip would undoubt 
be fatal Harrington 
leisurely up this road in front, while I 


edly was riding 
was walking a couple of hundred yards 
in the rear, when suddenly, vithout any 
whisked 


illop down hill 


warning, his powerful mule 
round and set off at full 
There was but an instant for considering 


Had I 


the mule might 


the best course to take stood in 
the middle of the track, 
have dodged me on the wrong side and 
vanished with its rider down below, or it 
at 


as 


might have gone. straight me with 


it was, I 


equally disastrous results ; 
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planted myself on the outer edge, with 
the intention of keeping the mule on the 
inside. The pace was terrific, and how 
the animal ever managed to keep its foot 
ing over the loose stones and rocks or to 
negotiate the corners was really marvel 
lous. In this lively fashion the rider 
sped on his return journey for another 
two or three hundred yards before he 
could bring the brute to a standstill. It 
was indeed fortunate that the baggage 
animals were well in rear, otherwise a 
very serious mishap must have oceurred. 
The cause of the scare was merely a bun 
dle of grass which was being carried on a 


man’s head. Rounding a corner, the man 
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the baggage, preferring to walk the fir 
mile or SO, for, despite our heavy ove 
coats, we were extremely cold. 

As we drew nearer to the capital 
met many people coming and going 
soon we were in the midst of little roun, 
huts, with their compounds protected 
low mud walls, dotted here, there, ar 
everywhere, but all alike. In the ve 
centre of the whole scene—and in thes 
few words you have a good idea of wha 
the capital looks like —and complete] 
occupying a separate hill, stood the King 
red-tiled palace, surrounded by a planta 
tion of sycamore-trees. On all sides 
saw extraordinary 


numbers of mules 


MCKELVEY 


was himself hidden by the protruding 
rock, his load only being visible, and the 
sight of 


down 


a bundle of grass sailing gayly 
hill to market apparently of its 
own aceord was altogether too much for 
the nerves of the mule. 

On Monday, October 24, a messenger 
arrived from Adis Abbaba. He brought a 
letter from Monsieur Ilg, the Swiss gentle- 
man who acts as Abyssinian Conseiller 
d’Etat, informing Harrington that, in ae 
cordance with his wishes, his reception 
at the capital would in no way be made 
official, and at the same time inviting us 
to breakfast. 

At dawn the next day, accompanied 
by the four sowars, we started ahead of 


FAMILY AND 


HOME 


ponies, and donkeys grazing on the ex 
cellent pasturage, and in the most suitable 
spots villages of canvas had been pitched, 
all indicative of the King’s impending 
march into Tigré. As soon as we had 
reached the heart of Adis Abbaba we were 
met and warmly received by Monsieur 
Ilg, who straightway led the way to his 
own house, where his charming wife gave 
us a hearty welcome. Our stay was of 
necessity short, for Harrington at present 
had no house of his own, and he had, 
consequently, much work to accomplish 
in superintending the formation of a tem 
porary camp. We had taken nearly three 
weeks on our journey from Harrar to 
Adis Abbaba, a distance of 270 miles. 
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Il.—JARLEY OF 
Y old friend 
with me 
low, 


Jarley, who studied law 
in the office of Messrs. Har- 
Boring, and Andrews, was a good 

deal more of an inventor than lawyer, 

and perhaps it was well for him that 
he was so, it brought him occupation 
where idleness seemed inevitable. A man can 
force inventions to come to him when he is 
utterly helpless in the corralling of clients; 
and when Jarley opened up his office in the 
Pelton building on Broadway, and announced 
that he was ready to attend to other people’s 
business, and to fight other people’s quarrels 
in their behalf, there were more ideas for pos- 
sible inventions came to him than litigants. 
I remember calling upon him on my way up 
town one afternoon, and finding him engaged 
in drawing plans fora working model of what 
he called a“ patent lawyer.” He was aclever 
draughtsman, and I was really quite impressed 
by the work he was doing as I entered. 

Busy ?” asked. 

“Very,” said he. “Been working like a 
horse all day. There hasn’t been a soul near 
me until came, but I’ve had calls from 
about sixty-three stunning ideas. 
of’em. What do you think of it?” 

I glanced over his shoulder. 

“What is it? A portrait of yourself?” 

It looked very much like Jarley all its 
features. 

‘It would pass for that,” he replied, * but it 
isw’t intended to be so particularly. I’m de- 
vising a patent lawyer. Got the idea off Jack 
Browning’s shingle down the corridor. Brown- 
ing calls himself a patent lawyer, but he can’t 
be a very good one, 
work. This one of mine can’t help working 
if properly carried out. It will save 
of time, and fill a long-felt want 
well.” 

“ What is the precise nature of the critter?” 
I queried, inspecting 

* Well, 


I come 


since 


you 


This is one 


in 


because he doesn’t seem to 


me lots 


in court as 


the diagram closely. 
it’s this way,” said Jarley. 
down here every day at 
and stay until five. Nobody comes in to see 
me, and I just sit here, hour after hour, with- 
out a thing to do, when I might be off playing 
racquets or riding horseback or otherwise en- 
joying myself. It is quite evident that this 

Vo. 


* You see, 


nine o'clock 
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patent lawyer can sit here doing nothing just 
as well as I can, and when I get him built and 
suitably dressed, I'm to let him do it 
for me half the time, anyhow. I really get so 
confounded |y tired doing nothing that at times 
I’ve seriously thought of getting a partner to 
help me do it, but now, with this patent thing 
to help, I don’t need a partner.” 

‘But suppose some one shoald call?” I de- 
manded, 

‘The thing will be attached by an electric 
wire to the door, and when the door is opened 
a current will speed along this wire to the 
manikin, the manikin will turn its head 
toward the person entering, and by means of a 
phonograph concealed in its chest, set agoing 
by electricity, will say: ‘ 
too busy to see 


going 


E-vrcuse 
you to-day. 


me, but IT am 
Please leave your 
card on the table, or call again to-morrow at ten 
o'clock? Then it will turn and gaze 
an open law-book on the desk.” 

‘That’s not bad, Jarley,” I said; “but sup- 
pose the visitor doesi’t go? People aren’t al- 
Ways so easily put off, you know.” 

*T have another wire that will be attached 
to the four planks in the middle of the floor, 
upon one of which an intruder who approaches 


down at 


the desk must step in crossing the room. This 
will set the manikin at work again, and he 
will once more turn his head and say: */ do not 


wish to be rude, my friend, but I have told you 
I am too busy to see you to-day. Please 
leave your card there on the table, or call again 
to-morrow morning at ten k ” 

“Wonderfully said ‘But 
suppose the visitor still persists, and sits down 
in the chair beside your desk ?” 


Once? 


ingenious,” 


‘Nobody but a book-agent or an insurance 
man would do that,” said Jarley; “and I shall 
arrange a third wire that will operate the 


chair, which has a patent collapsible spring 


that the intruder won't forget in a hurry, It 
will save me lots of time,” Jarley added. “I 
shall come to the office only every other day, 
then, te see what cards are left, orto attend to 


those who return at ten o'clock as requested.” 

*Marvellous!” Lejaculated. 
body thought that 
here, you said it would fill 
court.” 


* T wonder no- 
before. But 
a long-felt want in 


ever of see 


: 
te 
- 
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“Tt will save a good deal of time there too,” 
said Jarley. “With the manikin to repre- 
sent me, I'll have to be present only when 
presenting my side of the case to the jury. 
Ive arranged another phonographic apparatus 
to go by clock-work in the manikin’s back 
which will cause it to open its mouth every 
five minutes and ery out, ‘I object,’ and to 
add, thirty seconds later, ‘Except.’ That’s 
about all lawyers seem to do nowadays, except 
quarrel with each other—-and quarrelling is 
bad form as well as a nuisance.” 

“Hem!” said, dubiously. don’t feel 
quite so enthusiastic about the scheme for 
court-work. It strikes me it is better suited 
for oftice practice. Your clients might not 
care fora dummy when it came to the actual 
fighting.” 

“That is true,” said Jarley. “ Very true. 
But it only shows how foolish clients are. The 
dummy might, of course, make mistakes, but 
the chances are that by keeping its mouth 
shut four minutes out of tive, and then merely 
interposing an objection, he wouldn’t make 
more than half as many as I should if I were 
present.” 

From this account of Jarley as a lawyer 
the reader will get some idea of Jarley as a 
man, and will therefore not be surprised to 
learn that when the young attorney, wearying 
of the idleness of the law, took up the activi- 
ties of golf, the tirst thing he did after joining 
St. Willieboy’s was to set about the invention 
of new clubs and new balls, new styles of cad- 
dies, new rules—in fact, new everything, even 
including a new cocktail made of Seoteh whis- 
key, ginger ale, lemon juice, and an olive, 
which Jarley himself pronounced a dream, 
but which most of the other members of the 
club who had tasted it dubbed night- 
mare, 

His tirst invention was not altogether with- 
out merit from a beginner’s point of view. It 
was, of course, a new kind of a driver, Jarley 
being especially desirous of sending his ball a 
long distance from the tee,as all players are, 
especially the novices. He therefore devised 
anew head for his driving-club that weighed 
about four times as much as the ordinary 
driver of commerce, and for a man with little 
skill the club was useful. With little or no 
effort, provided he hit the ball at all, Jarley 
could make the gutty tly from fifteen to twen- 
ty vards farther than most other players in 
his class, but when he came to use the lighter 
irons he found it difficult to adjust himself to 
changed conditions, and after having ploughed 
up the fair green with these to a disgraceful 
extent, he soon abandoned his four-ton driver, 
as the caddies called it. Furthermore, the cad 
dies themselves avoided him in so far as they 
could, stating their very natural indisposition 
to carry a ton of clubs over eighteen holes of 
hilly country. 

Another experiment along inventive lines, 
for which Jarley had great hopes, was a har- 


ness for caddies. This was a veritable wonder, 
and not a few members of the club commended 
it. It was not very different in some respects 
from the harness one places on horses. There 
was a breech-strap to go about the lad’s waist. 
and to this, running straight up along the lin: 
of his spine, was fastened a steel bar, to which 
the caddie-bag was to be attached. This bar 
reached a foot above the caddie’s head, so that 
the bey could not possibly reach the clubs 
himself. 

“This keeps him from taking the clubs ont 
and whacking rocks and driving overripe ap 
ples with them,” explained Jarley ; “and what 
is quite as important, compels the player to 
select his own club for his next stroke. This 
relieves the caddie of much abuse, for about 
half the cursing done on the links grows out 
of the caddie’s having handed the player the 
wrong elub.” 

“A mighty good plan,” said I, for I have al 
ways resented the aristocratic manners of the 
average caddie in the matter of the selection 
of clubs. 

“And it leaves the caddie’s hands free to 
keep your score,” said Jarley ; “and you will 
observe, of course, that the leathern bag run- 
ning up along his back protects the boy’s head 
from flying balls, which might do him an in- 
jury.” 

A further addition to the harness was a pai 
of huge leathern blinders, which kept the 
caddie from seeing what was going on around 
him, and so insured his putting his whole at 
tention on the game of his principal; and in 
the front, from the lad’s neck, was suspended 
a bag which contained a bottle of sarsaparilla 
and a half-dozen apples, which, as Jarley ex- 
plained it, absolutely deprived the boy of any 
reasonable excuse for disappearing in search 
of a drink, or for inattention in the presence 
of an apple-tree. 

There were numerous other things, including 
the stroke-registering clubs, which obviated 
the necessity of one’s keeping score in medal 
play, since all one had to do was to examine 
the clubs at the end of the round, and foot up 
the number of strokes registered on each; and 
the Omnium Gathernm Shaft, which fora time 
Jarley thought would enable him to dispense 
with caddies altogether. This was a simple 
contrivance, consisting solely of a long stick 
of hickory with a proper bit of whip to it, and 
a steel screw at the end by which it could be 
attached to brassey or driver heads, or to 
cleek, putter, lofter, or niblick irons, which the 
player carried in his pocket. The chief trou- 
ble with this was the delay which its use 
caused in the game, and after Jarley had play- 
ed several rounds, lasting three hours each, 
screwing and unscrewing the shaft, and had 
been passed by every other golfer on the links, 
he abandoned it, as he had abandoned the 
others. 

“Some day, when people aren’t in such a 
deuce of a hurry, and everybody takes up the 


} 


age 
““HO-LEE SMOKE!” 


Omnium Gatherum Shaft, there’ll be money in 
that,” Jarley said; “and then all these small 
Filipinos from Tipperary will be banished from 
select golfing society.” 

But the achievement of Jarley 
was the Wizard Ball, which would earry far- 
ther than any other ball ever made. He kept 


crowning 


2’ 
CRIED THE CADDIE 


this a secret from every member of St. Willie- 
ooy’s save myself, and I doubt if he would even 
have confided it to me had I not surprised him 
one night in his quarters actually engaged in 
sawing a Fenley Ball of the most approved 
quality in half with a which 
worked with his foot. 


scroll-saw he 


\ ) 
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fa 
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“Why, Jarley,” I cried, “ what on earth are 
you forty 
Flier so wantonly ” 


ony 


doing, destroying a -cent Fenley 


nothing,” said he, sheepishly. “I 


wanted to see what was inside of it,” he 


added. 


Nonsense,” I retorted. ‘Youre up to 
some trick or other W hat is it?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, in trying to make 
a ball that will carry a mile,” he confessed. 


“ There's no reason why it shouldn’t be done.” 
He 
had taken an ordinary glass agate and dipped 
it into melted rubber, and about this he had 
wound a gross of elastic bands, until he had 
obtained a ball about the size of a walnut. 

* Just look at this,” he said, walking over 
to the fireplace and letting the ball fall upon 
the tiles. It rebounded with such buoyancy 
that it nearly struck the ceiling. “Now look 
at this,” said Jarley, dropping the ordinary 
Fenley Flier on the hearth. This ball is about 
the most buoyant of all, but it bounded barely 
a fourth of the height to which Jarley’s ball 
had attained. “Some difference, eh?” he said. 
“ Now, of course, when I get the cover on this 
it will lose somewhat, but I hope to find that 
in the ultimate it has triple the carrying ca- 
pacity of the Fenley. 


And then he shared his secret with me. 


The agate gives the 
ball the requisite resistance, and the rubbei 
bands increase its elasticity and buoyancy.” 

“You still have not explained why you have 
sawed the Fenley in two,” said I. 

“Tm going to burn out its inside, and put 
this elastic-bound agate in instead,” explained 
Jarley. “If it works, my fortune is made.” 

The inventive genius then bent his energies 
upon hollowing out the Fenley. This he did 
with red-hot irons, and in a short while the 
Jarley Flier made. The hollow hemi- 
spheres of the old Fenléy were fitted snugly 
about the smaller ball of Jarley’s make, the 
edges were brought together and firmly fused, 
and when the ball was complete the experi- 
ment on the hearth than fulfilled the 
most sanguine the inventer. It 
bounded eight anda half feet in the air from 
a simple drop from the hand. 

“T can feel the handle of the mug now,” ob- 
served Jarley, complacently, referring of course 
to the preside nt’s cup, for which we were all 
to play on the following Saturday. “Tll make 
five more of these balls, and if I don’t outplay 
every other man on the links on Saturday, my 
name’s not Jarley.” 

But it was not to be. 
Jarley and his caddie 


was 


more 


hopes of 


Saturday came, and 
the latter rigged out 
with a brand-new set of the Jarley harness— 
stood at the first tee. Jarley drove off. 

“ Ho-lee smoke!” cried the caddie, as the ball 
sailed up into the air. never find that! 

And in truth he neverdid, for Jarley’s ball had 
travelled quite six hundred yards into a patch 
of clover-grass, and was never again located. 
Jarley reddened. “T'll have to play three,” he 
said, and he drove off again with a second 
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Jarley Flier. This time, thanks to a diminu 
tion in the force of the impact, Jarley dro 
his ball only four hundred and sixty-five yards 
but owing to a slight pull his ball fell out of 
bounds at a spot that had never before been 
regarded as a hazardous point. 

* What’s the rule ?” asked Jarley. 

“Stroke and distance,” said the Professiona 
“You are driving like a demon this morning 
Mr. Jarley.” 

* Doesn’t seem to be doing me much good ; 
I'll play four,” said Jarley, teeing up a third 
ball and gritting his teeth. 
cleanly toozled. 


This, of course, he 
When a man is angry he is 
apt to foozle, but this time Jarley foozled his 
ball into a good lie that tempted him into a 
brassey. 

“Now for it,” he muttered, and he whacked 
the sphere with all his might and main. It 
was a good, clean, accurate stroke, and the 
ball responded nobly, cleared to a point at 
least one hundred and fifty feet above the 
earth, and flew on into eternity, as far as we 
were able to judge. It undoubtedly came 
down somewhere, but if our impressions were 
correct, certainly at no spot nearer St. Willie- 
boy’s than in the adjoining county. 

“You ought to drive with your putter,” 
said the Professional. 

“T withdraw,” said Jarley, shortly, and he 
put up his clubs and angrily retired. 

“T give up,” he said to me afterwards overa 
Jarley Cocktail. “That ball was a dandy, but 
until they lengthen out these holes to three 
miles or more apiece, and give up the whole 
State of New York to a links, I don’t think it 
will be much good to play with.” 

A year later he came and asked if I remem- 
bered the brassey stroke he made that day. 

“ Yes, Jarley,” said I, “I do. 
dered how far that ball went.” 

“Td hate to tell you,” said Jarley, “but you 
ean figure it out for yourself. There’s the 
ball. I found it the other day.” 

“Where?” I asked, looking at the thing 
which he held in his hand, 

“On the links at Balsamhurst,” said he. 

“Why, Jarley, that’s sixteen miles.” 

“Exactly,” said he. “And that’s no inven- 
tion either. But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t tell 
anybody, because nobody’d believe it,” he 
added, hastily “JT don’t mind being put 
down as an inventor, but I’m hanged if I could 
stand being thought a plain liar.” 

And until this I have never breathed a word 
of it to anybody, although I must confess that 
I believe it to have been the most remarkable 
brassey stroke in the whole history of golf. I 
shonldn’t have spoken of it now but for the 
fact that Jarley was recently put on the St. 
Willieboy’s Green Committee, and among his 
first official acts reduced my handicap from 
18 to 9. I must get even with him in some 


I’ve often won- 


way, and I rather fancy this last “ invention ” 
of his will tend to weaken the club’s confidence 
in his reliability. 
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A GOOD 


Dramatist. ** I 
vaceinates her.” 
Manager. ** Yes, that ought to take.” 


have made the hero 


IN FUTURO ESSE. 
‘Tis June again—onece more I lie 

Beneath the sweet horse-chestnut trees, 
The blossoms swaying up so high, 


And sending down the hum of bees. 


Thank God, I shal! have long been dead, 

When Progress gives Posterity 
The automatic bee, instead, 

Upon the horseless chestnut-tree. 

CLARKE Beecner-KUMMER 
THE TIMES CHANGE 

Apout fifteen years ago, in a small Ken- 
tucky village, there occurred in the negro 
Baptist church a series of fights. The bellig- 
erent brethren were generally content to in- 
flict such injuries as could be done with their 
fists, but more than once razors and pistols 
were used with dire effect. 

At this time the writer, then a child, hap- 
pening on a Saturday to be in a neighbor's 
kitchen, overheard the 
cook, 

“Aunt Jane,is you gwine to de 
morrer ?” 

And the cook answered : 

“No, chile, I ain’t 


house-girl say to the 


chureh to- 


a-gwine. gittin’ 


a doctor, and 


POINT 


in the last act, to save the heroine's life, he 


’feared an’ ’shamed to go to dat church, an’ 
b’lieves jine in wid de Methodises. Dar 
wuz atime when a body ’d come home fum de 
Baptis’ church an’ folkses ’d ax,‘ D’yer have 


any preachin’ ?—who praught 


axes,‘ D’yer have any fightin’ ? 


But now dey 
-who fit?” 


RUBINA. 

I was making ginger cakes when Rubina 
stopped at the small inky splotech 
against the yellow-pink of the evening sky. 
The round stared; the teeth showed 
broadly in a grin; stiff little plaits of hair 
stood rampantly erect on her head. 


door, a 


eyes 


The round eyes watched me appreciatively 
as I ent cake after cake and put it in the pan. 
In went dough horses and dogs and elephants, 
fashioned with a cheerful disregard for the 
laws of anatomy. The child’s grin deepened 
as I took a panfal of the animals, daintily 
browned, from the stove 

“What isit, Rubina ? 


She waited a 


Do you want a cake ?” 
minute, the round eyes un- 
changed, the teeth still showing. Then she 
“No’m: I want 
you ter write me a composition, please ma’am. 
De subjec’ is, *Whut de Modern System uv 
Ednueation Does Fuh de Human Race.’” 


handed me a piece of paper. 


Fow:er Brown 
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THE PUNISHMENT ADMINISTERED TO 


BY GUY 


UPON a wall of medium size 
Bombastically sat 

A boastful boy, and he was quite 

Unreasonably fat; 


And what aroused a most intense 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


WETMORE CARRYI 


Disgust in passers-by 
Was his abnormal impudence 
In hailing them with “Hi!” 
While by his kicks he loosened bricks 
The girls to terrify. 
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THE 


When thus for half an hour or more 
He'd played his idle tricks, 

And wounded something like a score 
Of people with the bricks, 

A man who kept a fuel-shop 
Across from where he sat 

Exclaimed, “ Well, this has got to stop!” 
Then, snatching up his hat 

And sallying out, began to shout, 


* Look here! Come down from that!’ 


The boastful boy to laugh began— 
As laughs a vapid clown 

And cried, “It takes a bigger man 
Than you to call me down. 

This wall is broad, this wall is high, 
And safe from any one; 

No acrobat could do what I 
Have been and gone and done!” 

Though thus reviled, the other smiled, 
And said, “Just wait, my son!” 


Then to the interested throng 
That watehed across the way 
He showed, with smiling face, a long 
And slender Henry Clay, 
Remarking, “In upon my shelves 


GOING BACK ON THE SHERIFF. 
“ BILL,” said the sheriff, as they sat talking 


and smoking in front of the county jail 


“Bill, hain’t I allus used yo’ like a white 
man ?” 

“Yo’ bet yo’ hev, Jim yo" bet !” replied 
Bill 


*Allus had a sip o’ licker when yo’ come 
around, hain’t 1?” 
“Yo’ hev, Jim — yo’ 


too.” 


hev, and good licker 


“Never let yo’ go hankerin’ fur a chaw of 
terbacker when I had one, hev 1?” 

Never, Jim—never!” 

*Allus gin yo’ the best cell in my jail to 
sleep in when yo’ had trouble at home ?” 

“Allus, Jim! Yo’ve ben mighty kind to me, 
and I hain’t the man to forgit it.” 

“Waal, ve allus tried to treat yo’ white, 
Bill, and now I'm goin’ to gin yo’ a chance to 
squar’ things. 
blamed if it ain’t more’n 
arrested a single critter! 


ben figgerin’ a bit, and 
fo’ weeks since Ive 
Seems somehow as 
if everybody's agin me lately, and won't doa 
thing to git locked up!” 

“Shoo! Hain’t jailed a critter in fo’ weeks 
—eh?” 

“Nary a one, Bill, and shuck my hide if I 
ain’t gittin’ mighty upsot about it. Bime-by 
they won't hev no use fur a jail yere, and [ll 
git the bounce! Bill, would yo’ like to do me 
a leetle favor—jest a leetle one ?” 

“ Yo’ bet, Jim—yo’ jest bet !” 

* Thank Bill 


yo’, Jest go up town and 


DRAWER. 
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All kinds of coal there are 

Step in, my friends, and help yourselves, 
And he who first can jar 

That boastful urchin off bis pereh 
Will get this good cigar!” 


The throng this task did not disdain, 
But threw with heart and soal, 

Till round the youth there raged a rain 
Of lumps of cannel-coal. 

He dodged for all that he was worth, 
Till one bombarder, dett, 

Triumphant brought him down to earth, 
Of vanity bereft. 

see,” 


Coal day when I 


said he, “that this is the 
get lett.” 


THE MORAL is that fuel can 
Become the tool of fate 

When thrown upon a little man 
Iustead of on a grate. 

This story proves that when a brat 
Imagines he’s admired, 

And acts in such a fashion that 
He makes his neighbors tired, 
That 
Gets warmed when coal is tired. 


little fool, who’s much too cool, 


steal a hoss, or pop at some feller, and gin mea 
chance to arrest yo". Pll put the shackles on 
yo",sand mebbe shoot at yo’ a couple of times, 
and we'll make folks think they've got a jail 
and a sheriff in this ole town!” 

“ B-but, Jim, yo’ 

“Tl gin yo’ the best cell in jail and all the 
terbacker yo’ kin smoke fur yo’r trouble, too.” 

* W-whiy, yo’ see—” 

“And, Bill,” continued 


the sheriff, as he 
pulled out a 


big horse-pistol and handed it 
to the other, “if yo" happen to hit a man and 
hev to hang fur it, Ull make it a slick thing 
—blamed if I don't !” 

“ J-Jim, I 
the ingrate. 


can't do it nohow!” stammered 
‘Vd like powerful well to ob- 
leege yo’", fur yo’ve ben mighty kind to me, but 
I know the ole woman would be agin it—dead 
agin it, Jim.” 

* How would she be 
sheriff. 

“Why, leavin’ her a widder, and all that.” 

“But vo’ hain’t no good, and she'd be better 
off as a widder. Air yo’ gwine back on me 
arter all Pve done fur yo’ ?” 

“Waal, yo’ see, Jim, yo’ 

“'That’s nuff, Bill Swan 


agin it?” asked the 


don’t say no more! 
I’ve allus used yo’ like a white man, and now 
yo’ throw me down! Yo’ 


loatin’ round my 


needi’t never come 
place agin, and jest let me 
tell yo’ that yo’d better hump yo'rself out of 
sight now afore I take a notion te pop yo’ 
over and arrest myself to keep the ole jail in 
workin’ order!” A 


B Lewis 


GOLFERS CALI NDAR—J UNE. 


Hau. to June, the month of flowers. 
Golf is for the nonce forgot, 
And we spend the shining hours 


Hunting for the shiny pot.” 
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HOW HARPER’S 


CLOSE 


HE duration of the life of a maga- 
zine speaks more eloquently for 


its virtues than 


anv number of 
oastful statements regarding them. 


fo retain its hold upon the affections ot 
publie like that of the United States 
a public intelligent, keen-witted, crit 

eal 


in the highest degree, into whose 
lap are poured continually the material 


ud intellectual riches of the whole 
world—a magazine must fulfil the 
| ighest ideals. It must he something 


more than merely * popular.” Popu- 
larity earries by implication the idea 
of change, of passing away, as do all 
“popular” things. But 


rather must 


**ELEANOR.” Drawn by Albert Sterner. 
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THE 


MAGAZINE WILL 


CENTURY 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


such a magazine possess not only the 
affection of its readers, 
found 


tions 


but their pro 
That these qualities 
characteristie of Harpe rs 
Magazine might be reasonably inferred 
from its 


respect. 
are 
age and its continuous success 
as oa periodical of the highest order. 
For half a century it has been a famil 
iar ornament upon the tables of our |i 
braries and 


living-reoms, and has en 
deared itself to old and voung. 
To its old friends, to those 


new ones for whom the promise of the 
future is always most alluring, the fol 
lowing prospectus of the of 
Harper's Magazine for the remaining 
six months of the nineteenth century 
will prove of entertainment. 


eontents 
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in portant literary event 
i | to be 
Ward’s new novel, 


of the 
\Lrs. 


] 
vear 


Is conceded by al 
| 


Kleanor,” now running serially in 
the Ma azine, and etfectively illus 
trated by Albert Sterner. This pow 
ertul story increases steadily in inter 
est and in the author’s known subtlety 

fascination. It is what one nhatur 

designates as a great novel, and 


its «dignity is well supported the 


pages of a magazine which has pub 
lished Thackeray's Virginians,” 

The Neweomes,”’ Denis Duval,” 
Lovel the Widower 
Mutual Friend,” Bleak 


and * Little Dorrit ” George 


and 
Our 
Ilouse,” 


Kliot’s * Daniel Deronda ” and * Ro 
mola’; and Wilkie Collins’s Arma- 
dale” Mrs. Ward’s story will run 


through the autumn. 

Another novel of a striking charac- 
ter to appear in the Magazine will be 
* The Mantle of by Israel] 
Zangwill, illustrated Louis Loeb. 
This story will probably prove to be 
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Drawn by Louis Loeb. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


the most notable of Mr. Zanewill’s 


ac- 
complished works. His readers are 
exceedingly numerous, and at every 
turn his genius reveals the magnetie 
power which draws and holds them. 


The Hebraie character is not dealt with 
in Mr. Zanewill’s new story, but there is 
depicted with powerful charm the domes- 
tic lite of an English statesman. This 
story will be dramatized upon its con- 
clusion in the Magazine. 

In a wholly ditferent, and lighter, 
vein is Frank Stockton’s Bicvele 
of Cathay,” a bright sparkling 
summer romance. It is unnecessary to 
speak in praise of the work of Mr. 
Stockton. The whimsieal quality ot 
his humor —its absolute individual- 
ity, its complete effectiveness in amus- 
ing and enlivening the most weary 
reader, its delicious presentment of 
certain ingenuous phases of feminine 
character — is well 
need no expression here. 


and 


known as 

Nothing ean 
be more felicitous than the pictures 
which Orson Lowell has made for this 
novel.“ A Bievele of Cathay ” will be 
continued through the autumn. 

For the reader who is hurried, who 
does not care to involve his interest in 


so to 
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From “ The Mantle of Elijah.” 


the mazes of a serial, is that literary 


Donne 


houche, the short story. Hlar- 
per's Magazine has well earned its rep 
utation for the best short stories pub- 
lished anywhere, here or abroad. They 
are the products of the finest literary 
art, with the diserimination 
which comes only from long-continued 
editorial experience, The ensuing 
half-vear will be particularly rich in 
this branch of literature. Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, author of Manv Cargoes,”’ 
and that rare entity a genuine humor- 
ist, has prepared tor the Magazine a 
series of his best and attractive 
and Stephen Crane’s unique 
* Whilomville Stories ” 
ued. 


seleeted 


most 
stories 
will be eontin- 
They are illustrated, with his ae- 
customed individuality of touch, by Pe- 
ter Newell. 

Gilbert Parker will contribute a two- 
part story written with his usual pow- 


er: and Miss Wilkins will be 


re} re- 
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sented by some work of a new nature 
stories which deal with animals, and 
are psvchologically suggestive. 

“The Blue Jay” and other animal 
stories will represent a remarkable col 
lection of novel of Indian 
folk-lore which will undoubtedly attract 
universal These legends 
have been taken down almost verbatim 
at) Indian 


ceremonies 


relations 
attention. 


council fires and religious 
Bird Grinnell, 
who has for twenty vears given especial 
attention to the life and legends of the 
American Indian, and who handles the 
material in hand with skill and svm 
pathy. Dr. Grinnell is a war-chief of 
the Pawnees, and has a seat at the coun 
ell fires of many tribes. 


by ( reorge 


The intimacy 
of his relations with the red men has 
won for him the rare privilege of hear- 
ing their legends precisely in the form 
in which they have passed for genera- 
tions from sire to son. 
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CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 


The pictures accompanying these 
sketches are the work of E. W. Deming, 
Whose special knowledge of Indians and 
animals has titted him perfectly for his 
task. 

The charm of rollicking Trish humor 
and fun will be found in the work of 
Seumas MaeManus, who needs no in 
troduetion to the public. There will 
also be clever and amusing short stories 
from Grace King, Virginia’ Frazer 
Bovle (whose * Devil Tales” are cap- 
itally illustrated by A. B. Frost), Mar 
garet Sutton Briscoe, and Marie Van 
Vorst. A storv entitled * The Soft- 
Hearted Sioux will he contributed by 
a voung Indian woman, Zitkala-Sa, who 
is a skilled violinist as well as writer. 
and whose culture stands as a sugges- 
tive possibility in the progress of her 
race, These tales will be appropriate- 
lv illustrated by artists of the standing 
W ith which the readers of Harpe r’s Maa- 
have been familiar 


azine these many 


vears., 

With regard to the presentation of 
subjects of national, international, lit- 
erarv, historical, and scientific 
Harper's Magazine will 
its hitherto elevated character. An 
article of grave international impor- 
tance upon the United States navy will 
he contributed by Captain A. T. 


inter- 


est, sustain 


Mahan, of and ace 


plished observer has recently said 


whom a close 
he “ stands to-day “us representati 

the great national force of the Uy 
States.” 


There is no doubt that ( 
tain Mahan’s utterances comand 

attention of all governments whose C] 
ilization enables them to compreli 
him. 


deals 


ana 


The problems with 
are those ot 
toward 


whieh 
world-wide seo} 
Captain Mahi: 
stands in a peculiarly authoritative 
lation. The has 
published three masterly articles 
Captain Mahan upon * The Problem ot 
Asia.” 


There will be a fascinating descrip 


them 


Magazine 


rece 


tion of a journey to the interior ot 
Abyssinia by Captain M. S. Wellb 

Here will be found all the charm of 
strange lands, eurious customs, and un 
familiar seenes and peoples, told by 
one who has undergone the pleasures 
and trials of the adventures he relates, 
and presents them most agreeably to the 
readers who in faney accompany him. 
The illustrative material is copious and 
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id, and has been drawn by noted ar 

s from superb photographs. 

\ matter so momentous as the war in 

ith Afriea eannot be omitted 
periodical ot the dav. 


from 
The prob- 
light on the sub 
This Harper's Magazine has sue 
eded in accomplishing, with the result 
it will publish Mr. E. EF. 
iking series of articles entitled * In- 
dethe Boer Lines.” 


is to obtain new 


Easton's 


These art icles W ill 

profusely illustrated with tine photo 
rraphs taken by the author. They de 
cribe the Boer military taetics, their 
ondertul ilis- 
persal, and foreed marches, with kin- 
lred subjects which the wide- 
vake reader is glad to be informed. 
Easton that 
vraphie writing which is at once in- 


concentration, instant 


Upon 


possesses power of 
struetive and picturesque. 

Phe scope of a leading magazine of 
This 
is largely owing To the extent ot mod 
ern travel, 
ervwhere, and by 


the day is indeed comprehensive. 


Authors and artists go ev 
the aid of pen and 
pencil carry their readers with them. 


from ‘“‘ Medicine Grizzly Bear.’?, Drawn by E. W. Deming 


BOYLE 


To the reader of current times it is 
not at all startling te step trom South 
Africa To Japan in the turning ot a 
The 
sally felt in the vital little country of 
the Mikado will he gratified by Poult- 
hey 


page, Interest wniver 


Bigelow’s contribution to this in- 
viting subject. He deseribes in a 
the life of a 
grandee of the Japanese Empire, the 
little ladies of his family, the army of 
attendants the 


room, 


sprightly manner home 


silken robes, 


peculiar cookery, the smoking 


clad in 


and the quaint musie. 
military school, the 
tory of 


The Japanese 
government tae- 
small-arms, an art exhibition, 
and a concert of the Symphony Soe 
ciety are all entertainingly treated of 
in Mr. Bigelow’s “ Mv Japan.” It 
will be illustrated by Mr. C. D. Wel 
don. Mr. Bigelow’s view-point is that 
of a citizen of the world, and his im 
pressions are not only aceurate, but are 
told in a manner which rivets the atten- 
tion. In further exposition of those 
Eastern subjects in which the interest 
of the public is so keen and widespread, 


Mr. Bigelow will also contribute an 


j 
t 
| 
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ROYAL PROGRESS OF THE QUEEN OF ABYSSINIA 


Drawn 


illustrated article describing Wei-hai- an article by the well-known nove 
wei, in the Province of Shan-Tung, Henrietta: Dana Skinner, upon * O 
China (where there is a“ white man’s Diplomatie Relations During the Ri 
settlement now under a British Pro- olution,’ ineluding an unpublish 
tectorate), and its political and naval correspondence between Francis Dar 
developments, which may be of interest and John Adams. These letters thro 
to many nations in the future. Details certain side-lights important 
are given as to the Chinese army, the events in the diplomaey of those times 
instruction of officers, their duties, sal- of which the majority of intelligy 
aries, and etticiency. All inside infor- Americans know nothing whatever. 
mation relating In “Some Li 
to the European 


erary Memories 
exploitation of of ‘ig 


Cambridg: 
this undeveloped | (a finely illus 
empire cannot but trated paper) Mr. 
be eagerly looked William Dean 
for at this period Howells will di 
otf the world’s his 
tory. 


seribe the person 
ality and su 
In the domain rounding ot 
Henry Jame 

James Russe 
Harper's Magqa- Lowell, Professor 


ime has always 


of literarv and 


scientitie interest 


Agassiz, 
sor John Fisk 
foremost rank. H. H. Bovesen, 
Its traditions will Francis J. Child. 
be fully lived up Richard Henr 
to. There will Dana, the Re 
be, for instance, 


maintained the 


GILBERT PARKER. J. G. Palfrey, 
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other people of hote, Mr. Llowells 

t his best in these thuent sketches of 
lectual men and their environment. 
\mong future attractions there will 
translation, by Jacob A. Riis, of 

(he Pilgrimage of Truth,” from the 
ish of Erik Bogh, with pictures by 
vard Pvle; and ** A 
Childhood,” beautifully illustrated by 
Sarah S. Stilwell, a voung artist whos 
traiture of child life has already 
raged the imterest of readers of the 


Garden of 


yazine. 

During the summer of 1830 the wife 
the then American 
Mr. W. C. Rives, 
sister living in Virginia a number of 
ever letters from Paris, in which she 
graphically deseribed a visit to Gen 
Lafayette, the experience of her 
family during the July Revolution, the 
coronation of Louis Philippe (which 
Mrs. Rives attended in company with 


minister to 


ranee, wrote To a 


| 
eral 


From “ My Japan.” Drawn by C. D. Weldon. 


STEPHEN CRANE 


Washington Irving), and other hap- 
penings of moment. These letters which 
are gathered together in an artiele en- 
titled The French Revolution as 
Viewed by an American,” are written 
with all a woman’s attention to inter- 
esting detail. 

In addition to the foregoing mate- 
rial, Harper's Magazine will publish a 
record of * Walks and Talks with Tol- 
stoy,”” by the TTon. Andrew D. White, 
our Ambassador to Germany, and there 
will be articles upon Psychological Phe- 
nomena by J. 1D. Qnaekenbos, M.D., 
Thomas J. Hudson, and other special- 
Ists. 

The series, 
Europe,” 
liams, 
tinned. 


To-dav’s Science in 
by Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 
with illustrations, will be eon- 

Dr. Williams has spent a 
vear in gathering material and making 
researches for these exceedingly lm por- 
tant and authoritative papers. In 
their preparation he has endeavored 
to avoid anv technicalities which might 
confuse the average reader. 

Harpe r’s Magazine will also pub- 
lish, during the coming six months, a 
number of excellent articles wpon in- 
dustrial, political, social, and religions 
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problems. 
Amongst these 
will be a com 
parisonof Eng 
lish and Amer 
Kleetions.” 
hy Svdnes 
Brooks; dis 

eussion by 

Charlton 
Lewis and Prof. 
the 


us to 
and 


disadva ntaves 


Vahtages 


ot pal 
OW rship of 
public works; 
Century 


of Chureh 
Me thods,” a pa 


interest an im 


which will 
number 
ot people, by MISS 
Dr. James TH. 


Eeob:; * The Indian Problem Solved ” 


Mmense 


(illustrated), by George Bird Grinnell ; 

Phe Right Hand of the Continent ” 
(illustrated), by Charles F. Lummis, 
author of * The Awakening of a Na 
tion “sand * An Ex Slaveholder’s View 
of the Negro Problem in the South ” 
an article which for. genuine interest 
Will make an unusually wide appeal in 
beth the North and the South. 

* The Drawer ” 


visual 


will 


contain — its 
will be 


features, amonest which 


| two Golf stori S 
by John Ken 
drick Bangs, 
stories, sketeh 

es, and verses 

by Mrs. Rut] 
MeEnery Sty 
art, Havden 
Carruth, Ann 
Warrington 
Witherup, E. 
S. Martin, R. 
K. Munkittrick. 
Albert 
Paine, Frank 
Dempster Sher 
man, and others. 
Guv Wetmore 
Carryl will con 
tribute some hu 


verses, 

entitled * The 

New Mother 

STILWELL. 

the vein of 

his clever ‘Fables for the Frive 
lous.” 

* The Golfers’ Calendar ” ( pictures 
by A. B. Frost) will be continued: 
and * The Drawer” will contain all 
those usual attractive literary bits 
which follow the more substantial en 


in the manner of walnuts 

With this variety and wealth 
of notable literary material will //ar- 
pe r’s Magazine close the Nineteenth 
Century. L. M. S. 


tertainment 
and wine. 


From a Drawing 


vy Sarah S. Stilwell. 
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